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DR. WALL ON ALPHABETICAL WAITING.® 


Wuarever may be the opinion of the 
reader respecting the theory which the 
learned author endeavours to establish 
by this work, there can be but one 
opinion of its general merits, and of 
é credit due to its author for his ex- 
tensive erudition, and for the ingenuity 
with which he has brought a vast stock 
oflearning, collected from every source, 
to bear upon his principal object. We 
apprehend, however, that this very dis- 
play of learning may deter the general 
reader from the perusal of his work, 
who may suppose that he is incapable 
of understanding it unless he is ac- 
quainted with the Persian, Chinese, 
and Arabic tongues, and with the se- 
veral sciences to which Dr. Wall occa- 
tionally refers for elucidation, or con- 
firmation of his argument. It may not 
be useless, therefore, to give such an 
account of the work as may enable the 
gel reader to comprehend the au- 
thor's object and argument, and may 
induce him to refer to the book itself 
for more full and satisfactory infor- 
mation. If he takes this trouble he 
will be amply rewarded for his pains. 
He will meet with nothing that any 
man of ordinary information is not fully 
tapable of understanding ; and by 
ng for granted, as we have done, 
author's assertions as to mere mat- 
ters of fact, he will even be competent 
toform a just appreciation of his argu- 


ment. It is one of those cases in whieh, 
although much learning was required 
to construct the system, comparatively 
little is necessary to comprehend it. 

It would be impossible by any ab- 
stract to give an adequate idea of the 
merits of this work. Perhaps the most 
valuable portions of it are the digres- 
sions and collateral disquisitions which 
an abstract would be likely to. omit. 
We are frequently reminded of War- 
burton’s divine legation of Moses by 
the learning and accuteness of argu- 
ment displayed in those disquisitions. 
In the comparison we miss nothing but 
the dogmatism and rudeness which too 
often are found in. the writings of the 
learned bishop, but of which no trace 
appears in Dr. Wall’s style. 

The chief object of Dr. Wall is to 
prove that alphabetic writing is of 
divine revelation ; that the use of let- 
ters was revealed by God to Moses ; 
that the use of consonants was only 
revealed, thus putting the human mind 
on the right road, and leaving it to 
human ingenuity to complete the sys- 
tem. “As a consequence from these 
propositions, it would follow, that the 
original text of the Hebrew Bible was 
devoid of vowels, composed entirely of 
consonants, to which the reader's 
knowledge of the language enabled 
him to add the proper vowel sounds. 
This is frequently done in other lan- 
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guages by those who read and write 
short-hand. While the Hebrew was a 
living national language, the want of 
vowels caused very little difficulty to 
the reader. In the Hebrew language 
vowel sounds were not very nume- 
rous ; diphthongs were unknown, as 
well as what we may call conso- 
nantal diphthongs—i. e., consonantal 
sounds formed by two or more con- 
sonants, such as gr, str. It is pro- 
bable that,every consonant either began 
or ended a syllable. By far the greater 

of the unprinted Hebrew version 
is destitute of any signs to represent 
vowels, and yet their absence does not 
present any difficulty to the Jews in 
reading it. From this total absence 


of vowels in the original Hebrew text,: 


Dr. Wall conjectures that it is pro- 
bable that the difference between the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint and other 
-ancient versions of the Bible may be 
chiefly caused by the manner in which 
vowels had been introduced into the 
sacred volume after the ae ver- 
sion ‘had been made. As this idea 
must be interesting to the biblical 
critic, we shall give Dr. Wall’s account 
of it in his own words :— 


« All the letters of the Hebrew text 
of the Bible, in its original state, were 
employed as signs of syllables beginning 

~ with consonants, and ending with vowels. 
The vowel part of every syllable was 
variable, and it was left to the judgment 
of the reader to determine that part for 
each place of the occurrence of a letter, 
according to what his knowledge of the 
language showed him the context required. 
Even still, near four fifths of the vowels 
must, in reading the present unpointed 
text, be supplied in a similar manner; the 
only difference being, that they are no 
longer considered to be included in what 
the letters express, the powers of those 
letters having been decomposed, in conse- 
quence of which they are now used as 
consonants. The remaining portion of 
the text at present, indeed, exhibits signs 
for the vowel, as well as the consonantal 
ingredients of the syllables, three of the 
letters being occasionally diverted from 
their original use to the purpose of vocal 
designation; but where those letters are 
now so employed, or rather where they 
were so in former times, as far back as 
- their pronunciation can be traced, there 
they constitute no part’of the original wri- 
ting in the sacred’ volume, and-wére intro- 
duced into it by the Jews, after the Septu- 
agint version baq made them but very 
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(Aug, 
slightly acquainted with the value of gud 
signs. Had they previously become mon 
familiar with the subject, they would of 
course have adopted five vowel letters i: 
stead of three, and theywould have vocalizal 
the whole of the text instead of only about 
one fifth part of it. But however imper, 
fectly and irregularly this vocalization wa 
made, and the very imperfection and ire. 
gularity which are observable in it, now 
contribute to the proof of its human on. 
gin ;—still, at the time of its insertion, it 
was a most providential addition to th 
sacred text, to preserve the true meaning 
of the word of God; an object which in 
most, though by no means, in all instances 
it has certainly effected. For the view 
of which an outline has now been ‘sib. 
mitted to the reader, I am indebted toa 
strong conviction, long impressed 

my mind, that by that Providence wih 
has so constantly and visibly protected 
the Bible, means must ever have been 
placed within human reach, of 

the original text with its earliest and most 
important version; in consequence of 
which, I was led into the frequent pric 
tice of selecting passages where they now 
disagree in sense, and trying how, with 
least alteration, the Hebrew might be 
written in such a manner, as that the 
Greek text might become its accurate 
translation. pon comparing what | 
had thus written out, with the original, I 


‘found that, in a very great number of in- 


stances, forming a large proportion of my 
trials, the difference produced in the He 
brew words was only in the letters oa 
and yod, when used as vowel signs; a fact 
in itself sufficiently striking, ut which 
could not be accounted for in the way 
that first occurred to me, by the suppo 
tion of an exchange of those letters having 
taken place in the course of successi® 
transcriptions; because, although they 


. are at present very like, they were quilé 


different from each other, in point of 
shapes in the more ancient Hebrew w- 
ting. What then !¥suppose the lettemi 
question, where they now appear in 
unpointed text as vowel signs, or in 
pointed text as quiescents—were not ia 
the original record at the time when the 
Greek translation of it was made! 
following up this thought, I found, with 
the aid of certain consequences 
from it, which the investigation 

that in far more than nine cases out @ 
ten—perhaps I should come nearer # 
the true proportion in rating it at nile 
teen cases out of twenty—all di 


- between the: Hebrew and.. its Greek. 
«sion could at. once-be removed, 


unquestionable truth of the « 
which I proceeded, was confirmed (9% 





10.) 


which it is, indéed, the same set of let- 
that are employed as vowel signs, 
e the two I have already mentioned 
gre much more frequently inserted, and 
the Haleph, though not very often, yet 
oftener than in the Hebrew; which 
ves beyond a doubt that all three were 
introduced into it at a later period, and 
when the use of such signs had become 
better understood among the Shemitie 
tribes. Thus the present Hebrew, the 
Samaritan, and the Greek memorialsof the 
word of God, enable us to ascend to one 
common skeleton text; to the antecedent 
existence of which they all bear testimony; 
since, according to the different vocaliza- 
tions of that original text, it admits of 


being read so as to agree with each of . 


the three records. But I must add, that 
as the reading which is indicated by the 
‘Septuagint version is the oldest, so it is 
the best of the three; for whenever the 
inspired writers of the New Testament 
quote from the Old, they sanction this 
reading, even where it differs from the 
Masoretic one, and generally in case of 
such difference, it is supported also by 
the Samaritan vocalization.”— Vol. II. p. 
274. 


This idea is well worthy of being 
-fully carried out by its ingenious au- 
thor. Its proof depends not upon any 
abstract argument, but upon the num- 
ber of facts by which it can be sup- 
ported, compared with the number of 
eases in which the discrepancies be- 
tween the Septuagint and the unpointed 
Hebrew text cannot be reconciled by 
the ommission of the quiescent vaw 
and yod. Until this comparison shall 
be actually made and published, Dr. 
Wall's theory is merely a hint which 
may remain dormant for many years 
without leading to any useful result. 
The labour may deter others who may 
not be equally sanguine of the success 
of such a comparison ; besides, those 
other consequences which assisted Dr. 
Wall, and to which he alludes as having 
heen suggested to him by the investiga- 
tion, may not so readily occur to 

® another mind. Having excited our 
interest on the subject, Dr. Wall owes 
this work to the public. It is half done 
-~already, since he has made the com- 
ison, and has told us the result. 

_ What we desire is, that he should 
: publish the instances in which the 
~, 4exts have been successfully reconciled 
»..by him, and thus impress the result 
~. More forcibly upon our minds, by en- 
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abling us to judge ofits propriety. The 
work should be accompanied by a pre- 
face, explaining fully the author's 
system, and the liberties which it 
authorized him to take with the um 
pointed Hebrew text. It should then 
state, in consecutive order, the several 
instances in which the Hebrew and 
Greek versions differ, and the manner 
in which the author thinks they may 
be fairly reconciled. The Samaritan 
text may be added wherever it throws 
any light upon the subject. Sucha 
work undertaken by a man of Doctor 
Wall's learning and ingenuity, would 
be a most interesting and valuable im- 
provement of biblical criticism. 


To some, this may appear a dis- 
covery of very trivial_moment; what 
avails it to discover the genuine text, 
if this cannot decide between the con- 
tending interpretations of it, which it 
cannot do if it is equally reconcilable 
with either. Instead of deciding the 
controversy, does it not rather show 
that the controversy is incapable of 
any decision. We think this remark, 
just though it may be in some respects, 
detracts but little from the value of 
Dr. Wall's discovery. To know any 
truth on a subject of such paramount 
importance, can never be a matter of 
little moment. In the first place, it 
would add to the authority of the 
Septuagint, by showing that in many 
instances the unpointed - Hebrew 
text was itself only entitled to be 
viewed in the light of a translation 
from an original skeleton text of am- 
biguous import, and, therefore, has not 
any extraordinary superiority over the 
Septuagint which is an older transla- 
tion of the same original skeleton. 
In the second place it tends to confirm 
our proofs of the genuineness of our 
versions of the Hebrew Bible, and re- 
moves, what might to some minds 
seem a serious objection. . A great 
number of discrepancies which could 
only flow from corruption or careless- 
ness in those entrusted to preserve 
or transcribe the sacred volume, would 
cast a cloud of doubt over it all. 
What security have we for the genuine- 
ness of any part if so many portions of 
it could tn been altered without 
observation, and the alterations not be 
discovered by the discrepancies, until 
all evidence of the éciginal stots of the 

recotd was lost. To us, this 
objection had never seemed very for. 
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midable ; yet, we are well pleased to 
see it utterly annihilated by Doctor 
Wall's system, which shows that those 
discrepancies, instead of proving that 
those who had the custody of the 
sacred volume were guilty of negli- 
gence, or corruption, were only the 
natural or necessary effects of reasonable 
differences of opinion existing among 
intelligent translators of the Bible. It 
would also make us very cautious in 
supporting any doctrine by any parti- 
cular reading of such texts, since we 
cannot at present be certain that the 
original Hebrew was intended to bear 
the interpretation on which we might 
feel disposed to rely. The mated 
error is an important step in the pro- 

ess towards truth. When the 

iblical critic is once convinced that 
neither the points nor the vowels can 
afford him any assistance in the inter- 
pretation of an ambiguous passage, he 
will seek it in other sources. Modern 
ingenuity will discover new rules of 
interpretation, and men will learn the 
language in which the Bible was 
originally written, unpointed, unvocal- 
ized Hebrew, and many passages which 
now aa ambiguous to those who 
are in the habit of relying upon the 
points and vowels may appear clear 
and distinct to those who have dis- 
covered other rules of interpretation. 
But the limits of an article forbid us to 
dwell upon this subject at alength pro- 
portional to its ae and we 
must proceed to other portions of the 
work now before us. 

Dr. Waltcommences his second volume 
with what appears to us a conclusive 
argument against the phonetic theory of 
‘Champollion. He judges it by its fruits, 
in the same manner in which the ancient 
philosophy was convicted of unsound- 
ness by Lord Bacon, Inthe year 1819, 
Young discovered, and published, what 
had ceased to be known for about 
1400 years, that in some instances 
hieroglyphs were used as letters in the 
designation of names, such as Ptolemy 
and Berenice. The key being thus 
discovered, there was no difficulty in 
applying it to other cases ; and accord- 
ingly, in an essay, which appeared in 
1822, Champollion satisfactorily deci- 
phered the names expressed in a similar 
manner of nearly all the rulers of 
Egypt from Psammeticus down to 
Antoninus Pius. At the same time he 
contended that the ancient hieroglyphic 
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writing was in the greater part of ij 
phonetic, i.e. that the hierogh ¥ 
generally represented either letters gp 
syllables, as they certainly did in th 
cases "just mentioned of Ptolemy and 
Berenice. This, if true would be fatal 


to the theory advanced by Dr, Wall 
who accordingly contends against jt 
with great force in his first volume, 
In his second volume he remarks thy 


every attempt to carry the phonetic 
theory farther than it was in 1822, hy 
failed. It has not yet been applied 
successfully to decipher the name of 
any Egyptian sovereign prior {p 
Psammeticus, or any part of the gene. 
ral text of the writing outside the 
royal cartouches. The text is Coptic 
of which a great deal is known - 
the remains that have reached our days, 
‘s But the general purport of some éf 
the specimens in question is also known; 
and the powers of a portion of their 
component characters, when phonetical. 
iy used, are perfectly ascertained. As, 
then, upon the supposition before us, 
the decipherer would be acquainted 
with the language in which certain 
legends were written, as well as with 
their meanings, and also with the pho- 
netic powers of several of the characters 
in them, how is it possible that he could 
have so long failed to determine those 
of their remaining elements? And 
does not, therefore, his actual failure 


: prove the falsehood of the assumption on 


which he has proceeded ?” —vol. ii. p.3. 
Our author, in support of this ar- 
gument, proceeds to analyse the at 
tempts made by Champollion, and by 
his pupil- Salvolini to decipher the 
ancient hieroglyphs on the phonetic 
system, and clearly shows that Chan- 
pollion not only invented letters, but 
also made a new language to suit his 
purpose. This language he calls the 
antique Egyptian, of the existence of 
which there is no evidence, cee 
pretended decipherings of M. Chan- 
pollion. This antique Egyptian he 
supposes to have been written at the 
very time when the Coptic was cer- 
tainly the language of the country. 
It is evident that by inventing a lan- 
guage, one can cause any marks to 
represent any meaning ; but M. Cham 
ollion endeayours to support the et 
istence of this language by its similt- 
rity to the Coptic, and with a boldness 
which seldom has been equalled) he 
adduces the following as instancesif 
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got or gt.” 





imilarity :—“ King is perro; m 
Bah give souten or hik, Old is 
; my method gives ceri. Dis- 
course is pschage ; my method gives 
On this portion of Cham- 

ion’s work the reader will find no 
ulty in coming with Dr. Wall to 

the conclusion that, “in truth there 
ig not the slightest ground for sup- 
ing that the group of letters he has 
ght together, really constitute the 
words of any language that ever was 
en.”—vol. ii. p. 12.“ Salvolini’s 
Peipherings do not run so much into 
the antique Egyptian as those of his 
master; but in order to make them 
h somewhat to Coptic, he was 

forced to increase considerably the 
stock of phonetic signs previously 
adopted in the system he supported. 
Accordingly he boasts of having added 
at least a hundred to their number.” 
«vol, ii. p. 15. Dr. Wall proceeds 
to cite the passage in which M. Sal- 
volini boasts of having added at least 
4 hundred new phonetic eo 
to an alphabet which was before that 
in the possession of 194 homophones. 
Thus, according to M. Salvolini, the 
ancient hieroglyphic alphabet — 
more than 300 letters. Such an 
alphabet could never have existed, it 
would be perfectly useless. The main 
objection, however, to M. Salvolini’s 
method of deciphering lies in the cir- 
cumstance of his having founded it 
upon two principles which are, each 
of them wholly repugnant to the 
nature of phonetic writing, and entirel 
subversive of its use. They both 
have a reference to hieroglyphs when 
employed as letters; and one of them 
is, that those hieroglyphs, as far as 
they are grouped together to consti- 
tute the different parts of the same 
compound word, may be read in any 
order however different from that in 
which they were written; the other 
that they may severally have a plura- 
lity of powers, and those powers be- 
longing to a common sign be of the 
most opposite and incongruous descrip- 
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tion.” Thus, to give a few examples, 
the 51st letter represents o, ou, u, for 
b; the 73d represents k, h, r, or 1; 
the 222d may be a, e, o, h, or r; the 
240th is s, o, or all! On such a 
system every word written would be a 
charade capable of being solved ina 
thousand different ways, and the same 
sentence, might probably be read in 
any \modern language, according to 
the .taste of. the decipherer, who had 
such’ flexible principles at his com- 
mand. The writer would have ten 
thousand different combinations of 
letters at his command to express the 
same word; but the reader would 
have to guess at the right one out of 
ten thousand different meanings which 
the same signs would be equally 
capable of conveying. This versa- 
tility M. Salvolini considers a great 
perfection in hieroglyphic writing, and 
upon one occasion calls it “ l’heureuse 
flexibilité du systeme des écritures 
sacrées.” Upon which Dr. Wall very 
truly observes, that “ undoubtedly the 
flexibility in question is very propiti- 
ous to any one who wishes to make 
out a predetermined meaning from an 
assigned legend; but it is most un- 
favourable to the object of discovering 
with what meaning that legend was 
actually written, or by what words its 
author intended it should be read.”* 
Indeed we may observe that such a 
system does not possess any one of the 
advantages of an alphabet, and no- 
thing can be more absurd than to sup- 
pose that any people ever invented a 
system which it would take a life to 
learn, and which when acquired would 
be perfectly useless.* 

Having disposed, with great ability, of 
the attempts made to decipher the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs upon phonetic prin- 
ciples, Dr. Wall proceeds to show that 
it was the opinion of ancient authors 
some of them cotemporaneous with 
the hieroglyphic writers, that the hiero- 
glyphs were ideagraphic, and enters 
into a long and interesting digression, 
occupying several chapters to illustrate 





* M. Salvolini has been lately accused of purloining certain manuscripts of his 


master Champollion, and endeavouring to pass them upon the public as his own. It 
is not improbable, therefore, that the two systems of deciphering the hieroglyphs, with 
ot without the aid of the antique Egyptian, are both the invention of Champollion, 
If this should tarn out to be the case, it would prove exciusively that Champollion 


knew his 
different ec 
different languages. 


stem to be a mere imposttion since he was at the same time framing two 
mes for deciphering the hieroglyphs into two different meanings, and two 
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the great inferiority of ideagraphic 
writing, by pointing out its effects upon 
the learning of mankind, and in parti- 
cular by proving, by the special exam- 
ples of the Egyptians, the Persians, the 
Arabians, the Hindoos, and the Chi- 
nese, the impossibility of preserving 
history by means of any ideagraphic 
system, since the duration of human 
life was reduced to the standard of its 
present length. The Egyptian igno- 
rance of this is proved in a very striking 
manner, by extracts from Manetho, 
which prove that he imposed upon his 
countrymen a history of their own 
country, so remote from the truth, that 
nothing but their entire hopeless igno- 
rance could have induced him to publish, 
or them to receive such legends. He 
represents the Israelites a few years af- 
ter Jacob’s death, as being so numerous, 
as to raise among themselves an army of 
240,000 men. He represents them as 
having twice conquered the Egyptians, 
and kept them for several centuries in 
subjection. He makes no mention of 
the plague and calamities mentioned 
in the book of Exodus. He extends 


to 857 years, the residence of the 
Israelites in Egypt, which really occu- 
died only 215 years; and yet, with 


this gross ignorance of history and 
chronology, he pretends to such accu- 
racy, as to give the exact names of the 
first six kings of the Israelites while in 
Egypt, together with the years, and 
éven the odd months of their respec- 
tive reigns, the entire being one tissue 
of monstrous fictions. 

But this ignorance of history may 
not be deemed a matter worthy of 
much notice. Men in early ages might 
possess adequate means of recording 
facts, and not be aware of the impor- 
tance of doing so. Men might not 
see the importance of written history, 
until they felt the inefficacy of tradi- 
tion to préservean accurate knowledge 
of the most important facts. The 
Romans certainly enjoyed the use of an 
alphabet at a very early period; and 
yet an enquiring German has lately 
proved to the astonished world, that 
the early history of Rome, as it is 

enerally received from their cele- 
rated historians, is as contrary to the 
truth of history or chronology, as the 
legends of Manetho. Our author's 
proof of the Egyptian ignorance of 
arts and sciences will be read with 
more interest, and will probably lead 


to a result more at variance with popa- 


lar prejudices. 


« It is now, indeed, the fashion of th 
day to lavish the most extravagant praises 
upon ancient Egypt, for her imagined 
proficiency in arts and sciences ; and ong 
is tired with hearing the continual 
tition of such titles applied to her a 
‘bureau de nos arts, de nos sciences, de 
notre civilization.’ It is quite true, that 
while as yet every part of Europe was in 
the most unsettled state, and sunk in the 
lowest grade of ignorance, Egypt wasaa 
old established monarchy, and had arrived 
at that degree of civilization and know. 
ledge which was attainable without the 
aid of alphabetic writing, wherever per. 
sonal safety has by means of a fixed order 
of things been secured for any consider. 
able length of time. The Greeks, there. 
fore, when first emerging from barbarism, 
derived lessons upon many subjects from 
that country ; but the use of letters gave 
them an immeasurable advantage over 
their instructors, whom they in conse 
quence very soon outstripped, and left far 
behind in the march of improvement, 
Alexandria, indeed, became in later times 
the chief seat of learning to the ancient 
world; not, however, of Egyptian, bat 
of Greek learning. No effectual progres 
in erudition, particularly in its scientific 
branches, was ever made by the native 
Egyptians, except by such of them a 
adopted for its cultivation a foreign lan. 
guage and a foreign system of writing. 
As to the native science of the country, 
it can be shown that it was held by the 
Alexandrian school in the most thorough 
contempt.”— Vol. ii., p. 80. 


To prove the above statement, Dr. 
Wall refers to various authors, and 
mentions some well-known facts. The 
Egyptians are stated to have bestowed 
the most sedulous attention upon the 
cultivation of geometry, a science made 
of great practical importance to them 
by the annual ivundations of the Nile. 
And yet Pythagoras, after he was 
acquainted with all.the learning of the 
Egyptian priests, was still ignorant of 
the relation which exists between the 
squares of the sides of a right-angled 
triangle. And Thales taught. them 
how to measure the height of their 
pyramids, by watching when the she 
dow of an up-right stick was equal ia 


length to the stick itself, and taking at 


that moment the length ef the s 
of the object whose height they wished 
to ascertain. As to astronomy, they 
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thought that the horizon and meridian 


intersected each other in the north 
and south poles of the earth—that the 
radius of the moon’s orbit was only 240 
miles, that of Saturn being 480, and 
the distance of the sun being 360 
miles. 
« But perhaps the most convincing 
f of the extreme deficiency of the 
Feyptians in this science is afforded by 
their own countryman Ptolemy, who 
must have been well disposed to give 
them all the credit to which they were 
entitled ; yet, never, throughout the Al- 
magest, mentions even a single discovery 
effected by the native school of astro. 
nomy ; and, still further, whenever he 
has occasion to make use of ancient celes. 
tial observations, refers constantly to such 
as were taken by foreigners. Thus, al- 
though the Egyptian priests professed to 
have kept registers of solar and lunar 
eclipses for a prodigious length of time, 
and although, in his mode of determining 
the exact length of the periodic month, 
the oldest accounts of eclipses that he 
could get, in any degree approaching to 
correctness, would have been by far the 
best for his purpose, yet he never conde- 
sends even to mention those boasted 
registers, but confines his attention exclu- 
sively to the Babylonian tables, which 
furnished him with no older eclipse than 
one in the 26th of Nabonassar, or in the 
year B.C, 722."— Vol. ii., p. 86. 


Having sustained this assertion by 
several quotations from Ptolemy, Dr. 
Wall proceeds to answer an argument 
which has sometimes been urged to 
prove the accuracy of the astronomical 
observations of the ancient Egyptians. 
The ancient year of the Egyptians con- 
sisted of 365 days, and this is a proof 
of their ignorance and of the inaccuracy 
of their records, since a very slight 
degree of observation would have suf- 
ficed to show them, that their year 
was too short, and that their season, 
and all other natural phcenoniena were 
gradually advancing to a later period 
ef the year. But against this pre- 
sumption of their ignorance it is an- 
swered, that there are allusions in 
ancient authors to an Egyptian period 
of 1461 years. Hence it is concluded, 
that they knew that their year was a 

r of a day too short, and that 
observed that the seasons advanced 

at an average rate of a quarter of a 
day later every year, whence in four 
times 365, in 1460 Julian‘or, 1461 


Egyptian years, the seasons would re- 
turn to their original oo in the year. 
The Egyptian year of 365 days, they 
called the wandering year, from the 
circumstance that its first day shifted 
through all the seasons, and the cycle 
thus produced of 1461 years is called 
the Sothiacal period, ‘from its being 
made to commence when the first day 
of the wandering year coincided with 
the heliacal rising of the dogstar, whose 
Egyptian name was Sothis. Against 
this, Dr. Wall endeavours to prove 
that no passage of any ancient writer 
can be eee which states, that the 
cycle of 1461 years was in use among 
the Egyptians long before the writer's 
own time ; and that no allusion is made 
to the cycle by any author, prior to 
Calippus, who fixed upon the standard 
of 365} days as the length of the year. 
It is difficult to withhold assent from 
Dr. Wall's conclusion, that the Sothi- 
acal cycle was not known to the Egyp- 
tians in very ancient times; that the 
first notion of it arose out of a cempa- 
rison of the year invented by Calippus 
with the Egyptian year; and that it 
was not matured into a regular mea- 
sure of time until after the age in 
which Ptolemy wrote. If further 
proof was wanted, independently of the 
testimony of ancient writers, to show 
that this cycle was not arrived at by 
actual observation, but merely b a 
computation founded on the Julian 
year, it might be found in the fact that 
the cycle was a false one. If they had 
observed the manner in which the. first 
day of their wandering year went back 
through the seasons, they would have 
fixed upon the period of 1507 S, 
that being the period after which the 
equinoxes and tropics would fall upon 
the same days of their wandering year. 
On the other hand, if they had merely 
observed the heliacal risings of the 
stars which are not affected by the pro- 
cession of the equinoxes, their cycle 
would have consisted of about 1420 
years. The period of 1461 years is 
almost itself sufficient to show the cal- 
culations in which it originated. 

It is probable that present circum- 
stances will lead the public to regard, 
with most interest, those parts of Dr. 
Wall's essay which relate to Chinese 
learning. e are attracted also by 
an eager curiosity to any memorial of 
that extraordinary people, at once an 
equal subject of ancient and modern 
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history, since their state appears to 
have been nearly the same as far back 
as any historical records can reach. 
Their extraordinary system of writing 
has in part contributed to their sta- 
tionary condition, it is just effectual to 
ey them from relapsing into bar- 
ism ; but it is at the same time too 
complicated and imperfect to permit 
them to make, or to receive and pre- 
serve any important improvement in 
the arts and sciences. The entire 
= of their wisest is occupied in 
earning to write, and is scarcely suffi- 
cient for that purpose. Of their seve- 
ral thousand arbitrary characters, seve- 
ral every age fall into disuse; and 
once lost, there existed before the pre- 
sent age no possible mode of restoring 
their proper meaning. One circum- 
stance in their domestic policy contri- 
buted powerfully to prevent any change 
in their constitution, and any change 
either retrograde, or in advance of 
their sciences and literature. Learnin; 
was made the legal path to rank an 
promotion, which were acquired and 
oo by the reputation of superior 
ing. Itis not difficult to perceive 
what stability the constitution must 
have acquired, which enlisted all the 
learning and talent of the country in 
ite defence, by entrusting to them the 
administration of public affairs. No 
effective opposition could exist as long 
as the supply of learned men (i. e. of 
men who could read and write) was 
scarcely sufficient to satisfy the demand 
occasioned by the vacancies, from time 
to time occurring in the different de- 
partments of the administration. This 
system is, however, unfavourable to 
all intellectual improvement. When 
learning is made the only road to pro- 
motion, and the only means of retain- 
ing it, men of rank and influence are 
more concerned in keeping up, and 
exalting the value of what they pos- 
sess, than in inereasing their stores. 
Learning acquires an artificial value, 
and is tested by artificial rules, instead 
of being tried by its practical utility, 
which is the most unfailing criterion 
oftruth. Instead of improving seience, 
or endeavouring to spread it among 
the people, the mandarins strive to 
keep up their monopoly of it, and as 
fer as possible, to make learning and 
vank hereditary in their families, and 


the multitude. He who would make 
any discovery must prepare himself to 
encounter the hostility of all the power, 
and all the reputed learning of the 
country, and give up all hopes of fam 
or profit. Asa contrast to this state 
of things, it would not be difficult to 
show that any man, who in England 
has arrived at wealth and honors 
through his literary character, is stil] 
without any motive to induce him to 
discourage or depress the exertions of 
others, But we must not pursue this 
subject into a long digression; the 
reflections to which it naturally leads 
will enable any one to appreciate the 
motives which have led the Indian 
Brahmins, and Egyptian priests, and 
Chinese mandarins, to attempt 4 
many impositions upon the public, and 
to practice so freely upon the general 
ignorance which they were successfully 
endeavouring to perpetuate. A'¥ 
happy specimen of critical cwvenea 
exhibited by Dr. Wall in his ex 

of one of those impositions practised b 
a confederacy of Roman Jesuits 
Chinese mandarins. In the year 1625 
& monument was found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Siganfer, the capital of 
Chinsi. This monument excited a 
considerable interest, being nearly a 
thousand years old, and covered with 
Chinese and Syrian characters. The 
monument bore date about the year 
780, and showed, that at that period, a 
numerous and influential body of 
Christians existed in China, if indeed 
Christianity was not then the esta 
blished religion of the country, yet 
not a word is to be found upon this 
subject in any Chinese record. Dr, 
Wall conceives this to be a atrong 
illustration of the impossibility of pre 
serving history by means of ideagr& 
phie writing. 


“If the framers of the boasted records 
which now pass for the ancient annals 
of China, had any conception that a 
Christian church once flourished in, that 
empire, they might, indeed, be expected 
to misrepresent the nature of the religion 
it taught, and the conduct of its members; 
but assuredly they could not have sip. 
pressed all mention of the important 
changes which must Have taken place, 
when this religion becume the pr 
creed of their sovereigns, and afterwards 
when it was wholly subverted and extit- 
pated from their country. These dons 
derations lead us irresistibly to the conch 
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sion, that. all that is real in the history. of 
China, which is at present in the hands 
of the public, is made up of events, which, 
however far they may have been thrown 
back into the regions of an imaginary 
antiquity, must have actually occurred 
since the close of the eighth century."— 
Vol. ii. p. 244. 


After an examination of the copy 
published of the Sino-Syriac monu- 
ment, Dr. Wall comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Chinese part is spurious, 
and the Syriac genuine. We need 
hot allude to his proof of the latter 

rt of this proposition, since, hitherto, 

th: parts, Chinese as well as Syriac, 
have been supposed genuine; but we 
shall'‘at once proceed to some of those 
arguinénts which leave no doubt upon 
our minds that the Chinese part is a 
forgery. 


In the first place, it is admitted that 
as soon as the governor of the province 
heard of the discovery of this monu- 
ment, he had it seized, and a copy 
taken for the public; while the original 
was made away with, and never after 
seen or heard of. If the second in- 
sculpture was an exact fuc simile of 
the first, why, incur the, trouble and 
expense of making it? Why was the 
original destroyed, except from a con- 
sciousness that it would defeat the 
purposes of those who had it in their 
custody, and had this pretended copy 
taken? This one undeniable fact de- 
Stroys all external evidence for the 
genuineness of the inscription, and 
raises a violent presumption the other 
way. .We must reject it as spurious, 
unless we have strong internal evidence 
to prove it genuine, together with a 
total absence of all motive in those 
who had the custody of the original, 
or the care of transcribing it, to per- 
vert its meaning or to impose a false 
copy upon the public. But in the case 
of the Chinese part of the record, Dr. 
Wall proves that the parties had strong 
motives for imposture, and also that 
the document can be proved to be 
spurious by internal evidence. The 
motives of the mandarins may he 
readily conjectured from the fact that 
the ancient writing of the Chinese is 
‘now. wholly illegible. Their system 
is merely a collection of several thou- 
sand arbitrary signs, and when a sign 
‘is disused, or altered in. ita form, or 
‘changed in its signification, there exist 
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no means of recovering its ancient 
meaning; hence their fleeting exis- 
tence, especially in the total absence of 
any dictionary of their language. The 
mandarins have ever been most anxious 
to conceal this defect in their system 
of writing. Their inability to decipher 
an ancient record would either convict 
themselves of ignorance or their. sys- 
tem of worthlessness. ‘ Hence. the 
vigilant activity with which they have, 
whenever they could effect the object 
without incurring suspicion, mutilated 
and effaced every old Chinese record 
upon which they could lay their hands; 
a conduct wholly inexplicable in a peg- 
ple so fond of antiquity, except upon 
the grounds I have assigned for it.” 
vol, ii. p. 162. 

But this monument, found in the 
neighbourhood of a populous city, 
excited too much public attention 
before the mandarins got ion 
of it, to admit of its being openly 
destroyed. ‘ Along with the circum. 
stances which have been just stated 
respecting the suppression of the ori- 
ginal record, there should be taken 
into account. two very palpable false- 
hoods, of which the Jesuits can be 
eonvicted from their own. evidence, 
and which could have originated only 
in their desire to disguise this affair, 
and prevent the very exposure which 
I am now making.”—vol. ii. p. 162. 
Dr. Wall then proceeds to.prove, by 
quotations from the Jesuits Kircher 
and Michael Boim, that at the time 
when the Sino-Syriac monument was 
found, they had among their conver'ts 
several mandarins, and that two of 
those. Christian mandarins had same 
share in preparing the second .stone 
(i. e, the copy) for the inspection of 
the public; that the Jesuits themselves 
had access to the monument almost 
immediately after it got into. the hands 
of the Chinese government, and. saw 
the original monument in time:to give 
their valuable. assistance in preparing 
the copy. “ Kircher, however, en- 
deavours to conceal the share which 
the members of his fraternity had in 
the transaction, so as to let it appear 
as if the mandarins had deciphered the 


Chinese portion of the inscription 
without getting or requiring any aid 
from its alphabetic part. Accordingly, 
he nae hardihood to le ike 
face of testimony given directly to 

opposite effect by at least.one, of. the 
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Jesuits themselves who were on the 
spot—that the stone in question was 
found a few years before the Jesuit 
fathers arrived in China.”—p. 164. 
In another place, he misrepresents 
the date of the entrance of the Jesuits 
into the province of Chinsi, evidently 
for the same purpose of disguising the 
= which they took in the transaction. 
ith the same object they assert that 
at that period all the Jesuits resident 
in China were wholly ignorant of 
the Syriac language, an assertion of 
which Dr. Wall demonstrates the 
ss improbability, at the same time 
e shows that even granting this 
assumed ignorance to Se real, any 
Greek or Hebrew scholar could have 
readily made out all that was essential 
for the aid of the Chinese in the Syriac 
of the inscription. Amid such a 
mass of falsehood it is not easy to come 
at the true state of the case, but Dr. 
Wall's account of the matter is far 
from being an improbable one :— 


« Thus, then, stood the case between 
the Jesuits and their worthy confederates, 
the Chinese savans. The first inspectors 
of the Sinv-Syriac monument were utterly 
unable to detect the meaning of a single 
ideagram, or group of letters in the entire 
inscription. But in reference to the idea- 
graphic part, they took the blame of this 
inability to themselves, rather than throw 
it on the nature of the writing. For, 
as they understood sufficiently for the pur- 
poses of ordinary communication the cha- 
racters used in their own day, it must 
have naturally occurred to them, that 
they would equally well comprehend those 
of older date if they were as well versed 
in the subject as their learned men; and 
they in consequence expected from their 
mandarins a full and satisfactory explana- 
tion of the Chinese portion of the newly- 
discovered record. The mandarins, how- 
ever, were just as incompetent to decipher 
the elements of this portion as the public 
at large; and they could not evade the 
task imposed upon them by pretending 
contempt for a subject which had excited 
such general and intense interest. Neither 
could they (as I shall in a subsequent 
chapter prove they did, in respect to 
another monument which they had failed 
to destroy before it arrested public atten- 
tion) venture to put forward a represen- 
tation in modern characters of the mean- 
ing of the document in question, not 
having the remotest connection there- 
with; as the alphabetic writing on the 
same monument, whenever it came to 


be read, would infallibly expose the fraud 


they had thus committed. How, ‘then, 
were they to keep up the credit of their 
own learning, and conceal the grand de. 
fect of their national writing? In this 
dilemma, their subtle and accommodati 
friends, the Jesuits, came to their assis. 
tance, and by secret instructions enabled 
them so to frame the Chinese part of the 
inscription for the second stone, as that 
it should derive, to all appearance, con. 
siderable support from the Syriac part, 
instead of having its fraudulent nature 
thereby betrayed. But to render this 
assistance effectual, it was necessary that 
it should be kept entirely concealed; and 
accordingly the two misstatements already 
exposed, may be easily traced to the eager 
desire of securing this object, as their real 
and only conceivable origin. On. the 
other hand, the Jesuits had their advan- 
tage from the transaction, in the oppor- 
tunity it afforded them, to some extent, 
of representing the doctrines of ancient 
Christians as agreeing with the modern 
tenets of the Church of Rome. In this 
way both parties concurred in a very 
shameful imposition upon the public, 
which they sustained by a series of false- 
hoods; while they were each influenced 
by different motives, and worked, one set, 
for the credit of Chinese learning, and the 
other———the good of the church.” — 
vol. ii p. 173. 


“The object which the Jesuits had in 
view, in the part of this instrument that 
is due to their instructions, may be col- 
lected from the end which they boast it 
answers. Thus Boim describes the effect 
of his translation to be, ‘ut vel ex hoc 
antiquissimo testimonio quilibet conjiciat, 
quam vera sit doctrina moderna Catholi- 
corum, cum eadem plane in opposito 
mundo apud Sinas mille retro annis, 
videlicet a nato Christo, anno 636, fuerit 
predicata.’ ” 


However, it appears by the Syriac 
part of the inscription that the original 
monument was erected by a body of 
Nestorian Christians ; and it does not 
seem very consistent in the Romanists 
to support their doctrines by the autho- 
rity of persons whom they hold to be 
heretics. From this acknowledged fact, 
that the monument was erected by 
Nestorian Christians, Dr. Wall draws 
a strong argument to prove the Chi- 
nese part of the inscription spurious, 
since it contains the assertion of several 
doctrines (such as purgatory and the 
worship of images) which were. never 
held by the Nestorians. An equally 
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decisive proof of its spuriousness will 
be found in the nature of the Chinese 
writing, which bore no marks of anti- 
quity, but was exactly the same that 
was in use at the time the monument 
was found. Certain names, also, which 
are written there according to the Chi- 
nese phonetic method, are spelt so as 
to be pronounced according to the 
method used by the Romans, and not 
according to the pronunciation of the 
Syrians or of the Nestorian Christians, 
and thus afford a strong proof that this 

art of the inscription was fabricated 
by persons who had received their edu- 
cation in Italy. Other arguments to 
the same effect Dr. Wall urges, and 
supports with considerable learning and 
ingenuity ; but we have not space to 
make such a statement of them as 
would be intelligible to our readers. 
The analysis of this monument occu- 
pies nearly one hundred pages in the 
volume now before. us—a space, cer- 
tainly, more than proportional to:any 
light which it throws upon the subject 
of the work, although, taken in itself, 
it is so interesting that we certainly 
should regret its omission. But ifDr. 
Wall intends to finish the work which 


he has taken in hand, he must resist as 
dangerous all temptations to such di- 
gressions, which will consume his time, 
and occupy his attention with contro- 
versies foreign from his main object. 
We have already alluded to one labour 
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on biblical ‘criticism which the public 
has a right to expect from him. But 
a task on the subject of Egyptian hie- 
roglyphs is also set before him. He 
has succeeded in demonstrating the 
fallacy of Champollion’s phonetic sys- 
tem, and has adduced no slight argu- 
ments to show that the greater part of 
the writing is purely ide hic. Let 
him, however, S mmaber te ast argu- 
ment which he pressed upon Cham- 
pollion, when he judged of his system 
by its fruits; and’ let him: take care 
that the same argument be not retorted 
against his own. It will create a strong 
prejudice against the ideagraphic sys- 
tem ifaman of Dr. Wall’s learning 
and abilities, adopting it and defending 
it, shall not apply it successfully in 
deciphering a considerable portion of 
the inscription on the Rosetta stone. 

We cannot conclude without recom- 
mending to our readers acareful perusal 
of Dr. Wall’s account of Indian learn- 
ing and Brahminical forgeries and im- 
positions. He places in a very striking 
light the fraud and spuriousness of 
those Indian histories, “which have 
sometimes been relied upon as furnish- 
ing arguments against the truth and 
divine origin of Christianity; and thisis 
one great merit of the book, that where- 
ever Christian truth finds an opponent 
in pretended oriental learning, Dr Wall 
stands forward as a fearless and suc- 
cessful champion in its defence. 











The Parting. 


TWO FAREWELLS, 
l.=—=PHE PARTING. 


I gol—the ship's white wings are spread—I feel the moving sea ; 

Smee nen 2 Seam ena fled, yon shore will be to me: 

The brilliant gulph, the solemn hills, and those black trees of death, 

The thousand giant cypresses still as the graves beneath 5 

The lofty minarets that pierce the soft and crystal air, 

Whence wildly swells that dolorous sound, the Moslem’s call “ to prayer |” 
The pestilence is breathing round, the earthquake sleeps below, 

Should not my every heart-pulse bound to think-~I go! I go? 


And yet I felt the earthquake heave and tremble at my feet, 

I breathed the bright and deadly air, and thought it pure and sweet ; 
For these are not the things that reach the life-springs of the heart ; 
These poison not the founts of thought, till life itself depart : 

And not for these, thou beautiful doomed realm of guilt and woe ! 

I turn with shuddering from thy shores, and sigh not though I go! 


Thou gem-like city of the east! a long, a last farewell! 

Till the secrets of the judgment-day thy bosom’s secrets tell, 

Till rent and riven thy graceful veil’ sun-woyen folds shall be, 
That shroud thee from enthusiast eyes—and shrouded thee from me. 
Like a freed bird I take my flight unto the distant west, 

To my own dewy birth-place green—to islands of the blest. 


To that new Zion of the earth beneath a northern sky, 

That, like “ the garden of the Lord,” the loved of Heaven doth lie. 
E’en now the sea-wind seems to lift with solemn cadence slow 

One miserere chaunt for thee, and with that sound I go! 


Ye terraces and walls snow bright, where budding vine-wreaths creep! 
Ye ruins on yon ancient height above the Agean deep! 

Ye evening hours, whose latest one illumines now my way, 

And seems with soft beseeching breath low-whispering me to stay! 
And ye kind eyes that hitherward with one mute glistening tear 
Wander to-night! and on the morn shall see no white sail here, 
Forgive me! though in thought I meet your fervid mournful glow, 
Forgive! forgive this throbbing heart that cannot grieve to go! 


My soul—my spirit pines to breathe in purer air once more, 

And renovate its drooping strength upon a holier shore : 

Not yet, alas! from many a thought that keeps us far from heaven, 
The dove’s swift wings, to “ flee away and be at rest” are given ; 
Then oh, forgive! if watching now the illimitable sea, 
Impassioned flutterings stir within, like eagle-instincts free, 
Feelings that long to soar away e’en to the storms and snows 

Of regions where the immortal mind may battle with repose ; 

May wake and nerve itself again with high and heavenly might, 
And gird its glorious armour on unto the sacred fight. 

Bear with me, friends! if westward now I cast a tenderer gaze 
Than on your orient land of light in all its beauty’s blaze, 

Nor say we part! since from its coasts I bear with me I know 
The costliest of its precious things—your prayers that with = er a 
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. The Parted. 


Il.——THE PARTED. 


i. 
We are parted !—we are parted ! 
Not by darkly-rolling seas— 
Not as those who absent-hearted 
Listen to the ocean-breeze, 
Questioning its rushing pinions 
If they bear no message kind 
From the lips whose distant breathings 
Haunt the echos of the mind. 


2. 


Not as those who turn them nightly 
To some star at parting named, 
To see if dimly or if bright] 

Burns the sign their ee bas claimed— 
To think that then the eyes they see not, 
From some far-off shore or sea, 
To that trysting-place of spirit, 
Also through the stillness flee. 


3. 

Not as those whose tear-drops glittering 
Rain upon the words they write, 

Fondest fears alone embittering 
Memory’s deep and pure delight. 

Not as those who count the moments, 
As we counted them of old, 

When our young and fresh affections 
Longed to gush forth uncontrolled. 


4. 


Yet, not as those whose feelings never 
To each other's breathed response— 
(Oh! to part—to part for ever !— 
Could the thought have crossed us once ?) 
Nor yet as those whose love is over, 
Buried—cold—forgotten long— 
Now as but a thing to smile at, 
Fervent though it was and strong. 


5. 


No! ‘twas not in time nor distance— 
Not in sorrow—not in sin— 

To blot its light from our existence, 
To extinguish it within. 

That was work for subtler spirits 
Of the Evil One to try, 

Than those that with an easy triumph 
Breathe on love and bid it die. 


6. 


Oh! that only earthly oceans--- 

Oh! that only years on years, 
Lay between our souls’ emotions, 

And their dearest hopes and fears ! 
Oh! that we had parted early, 

Even as those a death-bell parts, 
If but one sure hope hadtruly 
Bound our scarce dissevered hearts ! 





The Parted. 


7. 

But when Spring’s glad winds are singing 
Life triumphant over death,--- 

When freshly from the dust are springing 
Pledges, rainbow---like to Faith,--- 

All is as a mournful music, 
Breathing other tones to me--- 

All is changed, and chilled, and clouded, 
Ever when I think of thee ! 


8. 


For another day is coming, 
Even while time so mutely flows, 
With its silent touch benumbing 
All, save Love, to cold repose. 
Heaven and earth shall hear the trumpet 
Of that death-awakening day— 
Shall hear and pass ; and one thing only 
Never, never pass away ! 


9. 


Then, thy soaring expectation, 
Proudly builded !---shall it stand ? 
Dare I ask its vain foundation, 
Based upon the faithless sand ? 
Shall it hurl such high defial 
’Gainst the Worp of deathless power, 
When the winds and floods against it 
Beat in that tremendous hour ? 

































10. 
Hush ! my heart within me dieth ; 
Let me cease my dreary song ! 
In lofty tone thy trust replieth, 
Vaunting its delusion strong : 
Silence now, then---silence only 
Be the symbol to our souls 
Of the gulf-stream, deep and dismal, 
That between us widely rolls ! 
















11. 

For, howe'er we two are parted, 
Think not I can yield “ the sword” 

Of all the glorious host departed--- 
God's imperishable Word : 

Think not I with life can calmly 
See thee leaguing with the foe, 

To send the fainting soul to fountains 
Bitter earth-polluted low. 










, 





12. 

Still, human love hath pulses beating : 

Are we---are we parted thus ? 
Is there no blest hope of meeting 

Laid up in the skies for us ? 
Oh ! let me with the undespairing 

The undaunted eye of Faith, 
Look up to One whose light can conquer 
Even thy dark and living death ! 










E. M. H. 
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SONNETS BY COUL GOPPAGH.—REVERIE. 
I. 

How oft have I, upon this very spot, 
Sung into day-dreams by the choral sea, 
(The wandering vision fixed unconsciously) 
All present circumstance and scene forgot,— 
All, save the small surrounding space of sand, 
Until at last it seemed a desert, wide 
And lonely as Zahara, where the hand 
Of steadfast Desolation did abide: 
And I saw steeds and pomp of camels round ;— 
Most lonely cities ;—pillars, old and hoar 
And time-forgotten ;—tiil | woke and found 
The waters at my feet. So, on the shore 
Of Time awoke, this dreaming world shall flee 
The advancing Ocean of Eternity. 


iI. 
Here once again I feel as when a boy 
I lay, even thus, beside the eloquent sea 
Whose mystic voice was of the first to me 
To speak of an external world, and Joy 
Still leaps among its thunders. Hark! afar, 
From the blue forelands where the cloud-wreaths are, 
The stern, low gathering of that mighty sound :— 
Within my spirit answers: and around 
Fade from the trancing vision cliff and cave. 
Immingling with the ocean, my rapt soul 
Inhabits it with Life; and, in the roll 
Of the great deep outpoured with every wave, 
Itself an Ocean—surges, swells, and bears 
Its girdling tide around the universe. 


Dear ANTHONY,— We are happy in these reveries to be able to bring to light some 
further remains of our vanished cousin. Our good friend, M‘Clelland of Portmuck, 
from whom we received them, tells us he copied them from a broad stone in the de- 
serted cave, his dwelling for many months. Being his only visitor at any time, except 
ourselves, he informs us that on the last occasion of his smoking with him overnight, 
he did not’ suffer him to go till the sun appeared from the waters. He then requested 
him, on going out, to roll the large rocks over the entrance, and make a fire so as to 
conceal it by the ashes, All this was done. On entering some time after, in alarm 
for the fate of his friend, he found every thing as usual, but Coul Goppagh had fled— 
how, whence, or by what means, he himself knows. He has since searched for him, 
in vain, behind every docken on the coast. He expects to find much more than the 
above, however, in a hollow beneath a huge stone in the cave, which formed his escri- 
toire; and which will require more than one man to remove, though its owner has a 
trick of strength to lift it as easily as the lid of a tobacco-box. We have lately been 
surprised to hear of a strange metempsychosis by which, it is asserted, the spirit of our 
subtle friend has entered the body of a certain curly-headed gentleman abiding by the 
banks of Lough Beg. Let him beware, lest, in an unexpected hour, he may chance 
to mect its stalwart owner—there is many a “ Docken” springing among the green 
“tamlaghts” of Ballyscullian. In such a case the shores of « Innis Teda” might be 
dangerous ground, and we are much inclined to doubt if the « Holy Stone” itself would 
save him harmless. We have, ere now, quaffed the “dew” of the green isle, but a 
spirit so ticklish as that of Coul Goppagh (we appeal to “ Parra Baun”) this youth as 
yet is innocent of. ‘T'6u Dubh has heard of some personal observations concerning 
himself in certain quarters ; but he is a lover of peace, and hereby offers himself to all 
gainsayers—let them proffer him the “kiss” of charity, and then, being friends, he 
will give them a “ taste of his quality.” Pray, dear Anthony, if you see our friend in 
Donnybrook, let us know, and believe us most heartily, your's, GLENSTYACHEY, 

Anthony Poplar, Esq. Ton Dusan. 
Vor. XVI. L 
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MRS. S&S. C, HALL, 


Author of “ Lights and Shadows of Irish Life,” &c. &c. 


Oor readers may, perhaps, think we have hardly sustained the national character 
in introducing so long a series of men of genius without one of the other sex to 
adorn our Gallery, especially when among our countrywomen is found so large 
a proportion of the female talent of which the present age can boast. Our 
gallantry shall, however, be no longer called in question; and though the fair 
have been the fertile source of warfare among the male sex since the days of 
Helen—and before them—and there is no reason why critics should be an 
exception to the general rule—we are, nevertheless, determined, that no possible 
difference of opinion, religious, political, or literary, shall exist with respect to 
the first lady who appears in our Gallery. We, -therefore, present to our 
readers, this month, the portrait of Mrs. 8, C.: Hall, a lady in-whose commen- 
dation we believe all men of all parties ean cordially unite. 

Mrs. Hall is a native of Wexford, though by her mother’s’ side she is of 
Swiss descent. Her maiden fame was Fielding, by which, however, she was 
unknown in the literary world, as her first work was not published until after 
her marriage. She belongs to an old and excellent family in her native county. 
She first quitted Ireland at*the early age of ‘fifteen, to reside with her mother 
in England, and it was some tite before she revisited this country—but 
the scenes which were familiar to cher as a child have made such a vivid and 
lasting impression on her mind, and all her sketches .evince so much freshness 
and vigour that her readers might easily imagine she had spent her life among 
the scenes she describes. 

To her early absence from her native country is probably to be traced one 
strong characteristic of all her writings—the total absence of party feeling on 
subjects connected with politics or religion. We by no means intend to assert 
that this is necessarily, of itself, a merit—for no doubt political and religious 
truths may be most forcibly and usefully ineuleated through the medium of 
works of fiction. But, unfortunately, many Irish writers, and some from whose 
genius better things were to have been hoped for, have utterly made shipwreck 
of their literary character on the dangerous quicksands of Irish politics; and 
productions of the Rory O’More and Manor of Glenmore class are unhappily 
too numerous. In the case of Mrs. Hall, however, it is impossible for the most 
irritable of sectarians to discover any sentiment, political or polemical, sufficiently 
violent to find fault with. This would, in all probability, not have been the 
case, had she continued at home till more advanced years had led her to observe 
and take an interest in public matters, which were far less attractive to her as a 
girl than the scenes and characters which she made such profitable use of her 
time in observing. Though the events of '98 were many years beyond the 
earliest period to which her own recollections could possibly reach, they were 
fresh in the memory of the elder members of her family, on some of whom they 
had made impressions too deep to be easily effaced or carefully concealed ; and 
had she continued among those who were real actors in those bloody scenes, 
and heard them frequently spoken of in the strong language of Irish politics, 
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it is unlikely that her pen would have drawn a sketch so perfectly free from 
either of the two tints, orange or green, which seem almost natural to an Irish 
picture. 

During her residence in England, she became acquainted with and sub- 
sequently married her present husband, Mr. 8. C. Hall—a gentleman well 
known in the literary world as the able editor of several leading periodicals and 
other works. The pursuits of her husband were an additional inducement to 
her to make her debit in the republic of letters, which she did in 1829, by the 
publication of some Irish sketches. She has not, however, confined herself 
exclusively to the style which she originally selected, though her first effort, 
and her last, also—but we trust not long to continue her last—have been Irish 
tales. Her success in the field in which she had originally started induced 
her to venture on new ground—and the scene of her first novel, “The Bucca- 
neer,” is laid in England. Although her first volume was not published till the 
year 1829, she had made rapid advances as a public favourite, and her literary 
reputation may be looked upon as established at the time of the publication of 
“The Buccaneer,” a.p. 1832. The period chosen for this novel is the protec- 
torate, and Cromwell is one of the principal characters throughout. Soon 
after it followed “ The Outlaw,” the scene of which is laid in a.p. 1688, 
during the struggle between the popish James and his successful competitor for 
the crown of England. Though in both of these novels the events and cha- 
racters which figure in history are drawn with considerable truth and force, it 
is to the scenes which are taken from domestic life that they owe their chief 
charm. The subject chosen for a work which she published a short time 
previous to “ The Outlaw,” was more suited to her genius. ‘ Tales of Woman’s 
Trials” is a delightful volume, which met with perhaps more universal approba- 
tion than any other of the many successful efforts of her pen. They consist of 
a series of illustrations of character, the general nature of which is indieated by 
their title, and is written in the style in which Mrs. Hall most eminently excels, 

The two last novels which she has written, the scenes of which are laid in 
England, are “ Uncle Horace” and “ Marion, or a Young Maid’s Fortunes.” 
The former was published in 1835, and the latter appeared in the course of 
last year. They are both in a style different from her first contributions to this 
class of literary productions, being exclusively domestic, and the plots altogether 
unconnected with public characters or events. 

Beside contributing to the amusement of the old, Mrs. Hall’s pen has been 
exercised for the improvement of the young. Those who undertake to write 
for young people generally fall into one of two faults—they either make their 
books so absurdly simple that children early grow too dignified to read them, 
or, in their earnest desire to improve, they forget to amuse, and become so 
terribly instructive that juvenile readers regard their book as a task, and take 
it up only as a lesson. Mrs. Hall contrives happily to steer clear of both these 
errors, and understands admirably the style that best suits both the capacity and 
inclination of children. Her first effort in this way was a little work called 
“ Chronicles of a School-room,” published in 1831. 

Another style of composition to which her versatile genius has been turned, 
is writing for the stage; and she is the author of some minor dramas, which 
evince a very considerable degree of dramatic talent. She made her debit as 
a dramatic author with a little piece called “ The French Refugee,” which was 
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brought out in London with the greatest success in 1837. Since that time, 
the first tale in her Lights and Shadows of Irish Life, “The Groves of 
Blarney,” has been dramatized and acted also with great success the season 
before last in the English metropolis. . 

Periodical literature is indebted to her for numerous contributions, and 
she has found time, notwithstanding her many more serious undertakings, to 
delight the readers of magazines, reviews, and annuals, (our own among the 
rest,) with many a sketch in her own familiar and elegant style—so well adapted 
to the comparatively short limits to which magazine articles are, for the most 
part, necessarily confined. 

But it is as an Irish writer that Mrs. Hall can support her chief claims to 
literary eminence. Her “ Sketches of Irish Character” were first published in 
1829, and the favourable reception which the first series met with from the 
public induced her soon afterwards to bring out a second. The success of 
these fascinating volumes is a fair test of their merits. In her “ Lights and 
Shadows of Irish Life,” published in 1838, she fully supported the high cha. 
racter she had already established as a true painter of Irish scenes and Irish 
people. Her last appearance as a national writer was as author of “ Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry,” which were published separately in Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, and have since been given to the world in a collected form, in connec- 
tion with Chambers’s People’s Editions. 

Our object here is to introduce the fair subject of our portrait, and her works, 
to our readers, and not to criticize her labours. The latter is a pleasing task 
we have frequently performed already,* and so lately, that it is the more unneces- 
sary to repeat it here. They, however, redound to her credit in other ways 
beside their merit as literary efforts of a high-order. Throughout every thing 
she has written there is a spirit of gentleness and delicacy that constitute the 
principal charm of a feminine style. This is, indeed, the very peculiarity that 
distinguishes her from most others who have written upon the same subjects, 
In describing the fiercer and darker passions of the Irish peasant, she seems to 
work against her will—in dwelling on the milder and gentler feelings which 
enter into the composition of the same character, she seems quite at home. 
There is, also, in every thing she has published, the still higher merit—and 
without which all other pretensions to praise are often worse than indifferent 
—of belonging to the most unexceptionable school of morals. She never tries 
to enlist our sympathies on the side of vice, or strains at producing an effect, 
by dwelling upon exciting and irritating topics, the only tendency of which is 
to produce a most culpable discontent. Her writings, while calculated to 
awaken the most kindly sympathy for the sufferings of the Irish among English 
readers, have no tendency to produce the contrary effect upon the subject of 
them, by making him more discontented with his lot without encouraging any 
attempt to improve it, or by representing its hardships to be due to his political 
situation rather than his own conduct. Even those who do not entirely agree 
with her very Englisi notions upon some subjects, must freely admit that her aim 
and object has always been most phiianthropic and most admirable—to correct 
faults—to soften prejudices—to promote universal harmony and good will—to 


please and instruct togetier, and ever to enlist the feelings of her readers in 


* Sce the University Magazine for February 1836, August 1858, aud October 
1839. 
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favour of what is honourable and good. In all that she has written, and she 
has written much as well as successfully, there is not one page—not one line— 
which is not devoted to the cause of morality and virtue. 

A new work has been announced for publication from the pen of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall, on the scenery and character of Ireland. Beside the claims on 
public attention which it will derive from the author's merits, it will have the 
additional attraction of being illustrated by the pencils of several eminent artists. 
It is to be neither a guide-book, a tale, a history, or a book of travels, but is, 
nevertheless, to contain instruction for the tourist, amusement for the novel 
reader, information for the student, and novelties for the curious. As so many 
illustrated works on strange countries have met with such a favourable reception, 
the intelligent authors of this one on our own island, may fairly anticipate a 
most liberal share of public favour for their undertaking. 


THE THEFT. 


Young Love descended once from heaven, 
Upon a soft and balmy gale, 

As the last tints of rosy even 
Their lustre pour’d o’er hill and vale,— 


And in the twilight, pure and tender, 
Bright shone his pinions’ varied plumes, 

With all the hues of changeful splendor, 
The neck of Juno’s bird assumes. 


But, ah! a cruel poet straying, 
Whose bosom Love had long beguil’d, 
Beheld him, ’mid the roses, playing, 
And seiz’d the unsuspecting child, — 


And—(while the deed the muse rehearses, 
Her eye a tear of sadness fills) — 

He pluck’d, to pen his amorous verses, 
From Cupid's pinions, all the quills! 


Long time the boy-god wept distress’d, 
Till woman saw his deep despair ; 

She clasp’d him to her gentle breast, 
And bade him soothe his sorrows there. 


And nestling there, beneath her eyes, 
It seem'd so like his home above, 
He all forgot his native skies, 
And felt no more a wish to rove. 


And since that hour, in woman's heart, 
His purest dwelling Love has made, 

While stili his plumes to song impart 
The sweetness of their tuneful aid. 


Then should’st thou ever doubt again 
The power of song the soul to move, 
Remember, that the Poet’s pen 
Was stolen from the wing of Love! 
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CHARLES o’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


CHAPTER XXIII.——CORK. 


Tue undress rehearsal of a new piece, 
with its dirty-booted actors, its cloaked 
and hooded actresses en papillote, bears 
about the same relation to the gala, 
wax-light and espangled ballet, as the 
raw young gentleman of yesterday to 
the epauletted, belted, and sabertasched 
dragoon, whose transformation is due 
to a few hours of head quarters, and a 
few interviews with the adjutant. 

So, at least, I felt it ; and it was with 
a very perfect concurrence, in his ma- 
jesty’s taste in a uniform, and a most 
entire approval of the regimental tai- 
lor, that I strutted down George’s- 
street a few days after my arrival in 
Cork. The transports had not as yet 
come round; there was a great doubt 
of their doing so for a week or so long- 
er; and I found myself, as the dashing 
cornet, the centre of a thousand polite 
attentions and most kind civilities. 

The officer under whose orders I 
was placed for the time, was a great 
friend of Sir George Dashwood’s, and 
paid me, in consequence, much atten- 
tion. Major Dalrymple had been on 
the staff from the commencement of 
his military career—had served in the 
commissariat for some time—was much 
on foreign stations, but never, by any of 
the many casualties of his life, never 
had seen what could be called service. 
His ideas of the soldier’s profession 
were, therefore, what might almost be 
as readily picked up by a commission 
in the battle-axe guards, as one in his 
majesty’s fiftieth. He was now a spe- 
cies of district paymaster, employed in 
a thousand ways, either inspecting re- 
cruits, examining accounts, revising 
sick certificates, or receiving contracts 
for mess beef. Whether the nature of 
his manifold occupations had enlarged 
the sphere of his talents and ambition, 
or whether the abilities had suggested 
the variety of his duties, I know not ; 
but truly, the Major was a man of all 
work. No sooner did a young ensign 
join his regiment at Cork, than Major 
Dalrymple’s card was left at his quar- 
ters; the next day came the Major 
himself; the third brought an invita- 
tion to dinner ; on the fourth he was 


told to drop in, in the evening; and 
from thenceforward, he was the ami de 
la maison, in company with numerous 
others as newly fledged and inexpe. 
rienced as himself. 

One singular feature of the society 
at the house was that, although the 
Major was as well known as the flag 
on Spike Island, yet, somehow, no offi- 
cer above the rank of an ensign was 
ever to be met with there. It was 
not that he had not a large acquain- 
tance; in fact, the “how are you, 
Major—how goes it, Dalrymple,” that 
kept everlastingly going on as he walk- 
ed the streets, proved the reverse ; but, 
strange enough, his predilections leaned 
towards the newly-gazetted, far before 
the bronzed and seared campaigners 
who had seen the world, and knew more 
about it. The reasons for this line of 
conduct were twofold; in the first 
place, there was not an article of out- 
fit, from a stock to a sword-belt, that 
he could not, and did not supply to the 
young officer; from the gorget of the 
infantry to the shako of the grenadier, 
all came within his province ; not that 
he actually kept a magasin of these 
articles, but he had so completely 
interwoven his interests with those of 
numerous shopkeepers in Cork, that 
he rarely entered a shop over whose 
door Dalrymple and Co. might not 
have figured on the sign-board. His 
stables were filled with a perfect infir- 
mary of superannuated chargers, fat- 
tened and conditioned up to a miracle, 
and groomed to perfection: he could 
get you---only you—about three dozen 
of sherry, to take out with you as sea- 
store; he knew of such a servant; he 
chanced upon such a camp-furniture 
yesterday in his walks: in fact, why 
want for anything? his resources 
were inexhaustible, his kindness un- 
bounded. 

Then, money was no object—hang 
it, you could pay when you liked— 
what signified it? In other words, a 
bill at thirty-one days, cashed and dis- 
counted by a friend of the Major's, 
would always do. While such were 
the unlimited advantages his acquain- 
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tance conferred, the sphere of his 
benefits took another range. The 
Major had two daughters: Matilda 
and Fanny were as well known in the 
army as Lord Fitzroy Somerset or 
Picton, from the Isle of Wight to 
Halifax, from Cape Coast to Chatham, 
from Belfast to the Bermudas. Where 
was the subaltern who had not knelt at 
the shrine of one or the other, if not of 
both, and vowed eternal love until a 
change of quarters. In plain words, 
the Major’s solicitude for the service 
was such, that not content with pro- 
viding the young officer with all the 
necessary outfit of his profession, he 
longed also to supply him with a com- 
forter for his woes, a charmer for his 
solitary hours, in the person of one of 
his amiable daughters. Unluckily, 
however, the necessity for a wife is not 
enforced by “ general orders,” as is the 
eut of your coat, or the length of your 
sabre; consequently, the Major's suc- 
eess in the home department of his 
diplomacy was not destined for the same 
happy results that awaited it, when en- 
gaged about drill trowsers and camp 
kettles, and the Misses Dalrymple re- 
mained Misses through every clime 
and every campaign. And yet, why 
was itso? Itis hard to say. What 
would men have? Matilda was a 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, romantic look- 
ing girl, with a tall figure and a slender 
waist, with more poetry in her head 
than would have turned any ordinary 
brain; always unhappy ; in need of con- 
solation; never meeting with the kin- 
dred spirit that understood her, des- 
tined to -walk the world alone, her fair 
thoughts smothered in the recesses of 
her own heart. Devilish hard to stand 
this, when you began in a kind of pla- 
tonic friendship on both sides. More 
than one poor fellow nearly succumbed, 
particularly when she came to quote 
Cowley, and told, with tears in her 
eyes, 


“ There are hearts that live and love alone,” &c; 


I'm assured that this coup de grace 
rarely failed in being followed by a 
downright avowal of open love, which, 
somehow, what between the route 
coming, what with waiting for leave 
from home, &c. never got farther than 
& most tender scene, and exchange of 
love tokens ; and, in fact, such became 


80 often the termination, that Power 
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swears Matty had to make a firm re- 
solve about cutting off any more hair, 
fearing a premature baldness during 
the recruiting season. P 


Now, Fanny had selected another 
arm of the service. Her hair was 
fair, her eyes blue, laughing, languish 
ing, mischief-loving pm with long 
lashes, and a look in them that was 
wont to leave its impression rather 
longer than you exactly knew of; then, 
her figure was petite, but perfect ; her 
feet Canora might have copied ; and 
her hand was a study for Titian; ber 
voice, too, was soft and musical, but full 
of that gaiéte de ceeur, that never fails 
to charm. . While her sister’s style was 
il penseroso, her's was lallegro; every 
imaginable thing, place or person, sup- 
plied food for her mirth, and her sis- 
ter’s lovers all came in for their share. 
She hunted with Smith Barry’s hounds ; 
she yachted with the Cove Club; 
she coursed ; practised at a mark with 
a pistol; and played chicken hazard 
with al] the cavalry; for, let it be re- 
marked as a physiological fact, Matil- 
da’s admirers were almost invariabl 
taken from the infantry, while Fanny's 
adorers were as regularly dragoons. 
Whether the former be the romantic 
arm of the service, and the latter be 
more adapted to dull realities, or whe- 
ther the phenomenon had any other 
explanation, I leave to the curious. 
Now, this arrangement proceeding 
upon that principle, which has wrought 
such wonders in Manchester and Shef- 
field—the division of labour—was a 
most wise and equitable one, each 
having her own separate and distinet 
field of action, interference was im- 
possible; not but that when, as in the 
present instance, cavalry was in the 
ascendant, Fanny would willingly spare 
a dragoon or two to her sister, who 
likewise would repay the debt when 
occasion offered. 


The mamma—for it is time I should 
say something of the head of the family— 
was an excessively fat, coarse-looking, 
dark-skinned personage, of some fifty 
years, with a voice like a boatswain in 
a quinsey. Heaven, can tell, perhaps, 
why the worthy Major allied his for- 
tune with hers, for she was evidently 
of a very inferior rank in society ; 
could never have been aught than 
downright ugly ; and I never heard that 
she brought him any money. Spoiled 
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five, the national amusement of her age 
and sex in Cork, scandal, the changes 
inthe army list, the failures in specu- 
lation of her luckless husband, the for- 
lorn fortunes of the girls, her daugh- 
ters, kept her in occupation, and her 
days were passed in one perpetual un- 
ceasing current of dissatisfaction, and 
ill temper with all around, that formed 
a heavy counterpoise to the fascinations 
ofthe young ladies. The repeated 
jiltings to which they had been subject, 
had blunted any delicacy upon the 
score of their marriage, and, if the 
newly introduced cornet or ensign was 
not coming forward, as became him, at 
the end of the requisite number of 
days, he was sure of receiving a very 
palpable admonition from Mrs. Dal- 
rymple. Hints, at first, dimly shadowed 
—that Matilda was not in spirits this 
morning ; that Fanny, poor child, had 
a head-ache—directed especially at the 
culprit in question, grew gradually 
into those little motherly fondnesses in 
mamma, that, like the fascinations of the 
rattle-snake, only lure ontoruin. The 
doomed man was pressed to dinner 
when all others were permitted to take 
their leave ; he was treated like one of 
the family, God help him! After din- 
ner, the Major would keep him an hour 
over his wine, discussing the misery of 
an ill assorted marriage, detailing his 
own happiness in marrying a woman 
like the Tonga Islander I have men- 
tioned; hinting that girls should be 
brought up, not only to beqome compa- 
nions to their husbands, but with ideas 
fitting their station, if his auditor were 
a military man—that none but an old 
officer (like him) could know how to edu- 
cate girls (like his) ; and that, feeling he 
possessed two such treasures, his whole 
aim in life was to guard and keep them, 
‘a difficult task, when proposals of the 
most flattering kind were coming con- 
stantly before him. Then followed a 
fresh bottle during which, the Major 
would consult his young friend upon a 
very delicate affair, no less than a pro- 
position for the hand of Miss Matilda, 
or Fanny, whichever he was supposed 
to be soft upon. This was generally a 
coup de maitre ; should he still resist, 
he was handed over to Mrs. Dalrym- 
Ee with a strong indictment against 
im, and rarely did he escape a heavy 
sentence. Now is it not strange, that 
two really pretty girls, with fully 
enough of amiable and pleasing quali- 
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ties to have excited the attention and 
won the affections of many a man, 
should have gone on for years—for, 
alas! they didso in every climate——under 
every sun—to waste their sweetness in 
this miserable career of intrigue and 
mantrap, and yet nothing come of it, 
But soit was: the first question a new- 
ly-landed regiment was asked, if coming 
from where they resided, was, “ Well, 
how are the girls?” ‘Oh gloriously, 
Matty is there.” ‘ Ah, indeed, poor 
thing.”’ “‘ Has Fan sported anew habit?” 
** Is it,the old grey with the hussar braid- 
ing ? confound it, that was seedy when [ 
saw them in Corfu. And mother Dal. 
as fat and vulgar asever. Dawson of 
ours was the last, and was called up for 
sentence, when we were ordered away : 
of course, he bolted,” &c. Such was the 
invariable style of question and answer 
concerning them; and, although some 
few, either from good feeling or fasti- 
diousness, relished but little the mode 
in which it had become habitual to 
treat them, I grieve to say that, gene. 
rally they were pronounced fair game 
for every species of flirtation and love- 
making without any ‘ intentions” for 
the future. I should not have tres- 
passed so far upon my readers’ patience, 
were I not, in recounting these traits 
of my friends above, narrating matters 
of history. How many are there who 
may cast their eyes upon these pages, 
that will say, “ Poor Matilda, I knew 
her at Gibraltar. Little Fanny was 
the life and soul of us all in Quebec.” 

“* Mr. O’ Malley,” said the Adjutant, 
as I presented myself in the afternoon 
of my arrival in Cork, to a short punchy 
little red-faced gentleman, in a short 
jacket and ducks, “ You are, I perceive, 
appointed to the 14th, you will have 
the goodness to appear on parade to- 
morrow morning. The riding school 
hours are The morning drill 
is —; evening drill Mr. 
Minchin you are a 14th man I believe, 
no, I beg pardon, a Carbineer, but 
no matter--Mr. O'Malley, Mr. Min- 
chin, Captain Dounie, Mr. O’ Malley, 
you'll dine with us to-day, and to- 
morrow~you shall be entered at the 
mess. 

‘«‘ Yours are at Santarem I believe,” 
said an old weather-beaten looking offi- 
cer with one arm. 

‘I’m ashamed to say, I know nothing 
whatever of them, I received my 
gazette unexpectedly enough.” 
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« Ever in Cork, before, Mr. O’ Mal- 
ley?” ; 

«“ Never,” said I. 

« Glorious place,” lisped a white eye- 
lashed, knocker-kneed ensign, “ splen- 
did gals, eh?” 

« Ah Brunton,” said Minchin, “ you 
may boast a little; but we poor de- 

ils.” 
me Know the Dals,” said the hero of 
the lisp, addressing me. 

«“T havn't that honour,” I replied, 
scarcely able to guess whether what 
he alluded to were objects of the pic- 
turesque, or a private family. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE 


Tre adjutant’s dinner was as profes- 
sional an affair as need be ; a circuit 
or a learned society could not have 
been more exclusively devoted to their 
own separate and immediate topics than 
were we ; pipe-clay, in all its varieties, 
came on the ¢apis; the last regulation 
cap, the new Costets the promotions, 
the general orders, the colonel and the 
colonel's wife, stoppages, and the mess 
fund, were all well and ably discussed ; 
and strange enough, while the conver- 
sation took this wide range, not a 
chance allusion, not one stray hint ever 
wandered to the brave fellows who were 
covering the army with glory in the 
Peninsula, nor one souvenir of him that 
was even then enjoying a fame, as a 
leader, second to none in Europe. This 
surprised me not a little at the time ; 
but I have, since that, learned how 
little interest the real services of an 
army possess for the ears of certain 
officials, who, stationed on home quar- 
ters, pass their inglorious lives in the 
details of drill, parade, mess-room gos- 
sip, and barrack scandal ; such, in fact, 
were the dons of the present dinner. 
We had a commissary-general, an in- 
specting brigade-major of something, 
a physician to the forces, the adjutant 
himself, and Major Dalrymple ; the oi 
polloi consisting of the raw ensign, a 
newly-fledged cornet, Mr. Sparks, and 
myself. 

The commissary told some very 
pointless stories about his own depart- 
ment ; the doctor read a dissertation 
upon Walcheren fever ; the adjutant 

ot very stupidly tipsy, and Major 
alrymple succeeded in engaging the 
three juniors of the party to tea, having 
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* Introduce him then at once,” said 
the Adjutant; “we'll all go in the 
What will the old squaw 


evening. 
think ?” 

« Not I,” said Minchin; “ she wrote 
to the Duke of York about my helping 
Matilda at supper, and not having any 
honourable intentions afterwards.” 

“ We dine at ‘the George’ to-day, 
Mr. O’ Malley sharp seven; until then 
---So saying the little man bustled back 
to his accounts, and I took my leave 
with the rest, to stroll about the town 
till dinner time. 


ADJUTANT’S DINNER. 


previously pledged us to purchase no- 
thing whatever of outfit without his 
advice, he well knowing (which he did) 
how young fellows like us were cheated, 
and resolved to be a father to us, 
(which he certainly tried to be.) 

As we rose from the table about ten 
o'clock, I felt how soon a few such 
dinners would succeed in disenchanting 
me of all my military illusions ; for, 
young as I was, I saw that the com- 
missary was a vulgar bore, the doctor 
a humbug, the adjutant a sot, and the 
major himself I greatly suspected to be 
an old rogue. 

* You are coming with us, Sparks,” 
said Major Dalrymple, as he took me 
by one arm and the ensign by the 
other ; “ we are going to have a little 
tea with the ladies—not five minutes’ 
walk.” 

“* Most happy, sir,” said Mr. Sparks, 
with a very flattered expression of 
countenance. 

‘** O'Malley, you know Sparks, and 
Burton too ;” this served for a species 
of triple introduction, at which we all 
bowed, simpered, and bowed again ; 
we were very happy to have the plea- 
sure, &c. 

“ How pleasant to get away from 
these fellows,” said the major, “ they 
are so uncommonly prosy ; that com- 
missary with his mess-beef, and old 
Pritchard with black doses and rigors ; 
nothing so insufferable ; besides, in 
reality, a young officer never needs all 
that nonsense ; a little medicine chest— 
I'll get you one each to-morrow for 
five pounds—no, five pounds ten—the 
same thing, that willsee you all through 
the Peninsula ; remind me of it in the 
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morning.” This we all promised to 
do, and the major resumed, “ I say, 
Sparks, you've got a real prize in that 
gray horse, such a trooper as he is ; 
O'Malley, you'll be wanting some- 
thing of that kind, if we can find it out 
for you.” 

‘“* Many thanks, major, but my cattle 
are on the way here already ; I've only 
three horses, but I think they are tole- 
rably good ones.” 

The major now turned to Burton, 
and said something in a low tone, to 
which the other replied, ‘‘ Why, if you 
say so, I'll get it, but it’s devilish dear.” 

‘* Dear, my young friend—cheap, 
dog cheap.” 

* Only think, O'Malley, a whole 
brass bed, camp-stool, basin-stand, all 
complete for sixty pounds ; if it was 
not that a widow was disposing of it in 
great distress, one hundred could not 
buy it. Here we are, come along, no 
ceremony; mind the two steps, that’s 
it. Mrs. Dalrymple, Mr. O’ Malley, 
Mr. Sparks, Mr. Burton, my daughters. 
Is tea over, girls 2” 

«¢ Why, papa, it’s near eleven o'clock,” 
said Fanny, as she rose to ring the 
bell, displaying, in so doing, the least 
possible portion of a very well turned 
ancle. 

Miss Matilda Dal. laid down her 
book, but seemingly lost in abstrac- 
tion, did not deign to look at us. Mrs. 
Dalrymple, however, did the honours 
with much politeness ; and having, by 
a few adroit and well-put queries, 
ascertained everything concerning our 
rank and position, seemed perfectly 
satisfied that our intrusion was justifi- 
able. 

While my confrere, Mr. Sparks, was 
undergoing his examination, I had 
time to look at the ladies, whom I was 
much surprised at finding so very well 
looking ; and as the ensign had opened 
aconversation with Fanny,| approached 
my chair towards the other, and, having 
carelessly turned over the leaves of the 
book she had been reading, drew her 
on to talk of it. As my acquaintance 
with young ladies hitherto had been 
limited to those who had “no soul,” I 
felt some difficulty at first in keeping 
up with the exalted tone of my fair 
companion ; but, by letting her take 
the lead for some time, I got to know 
more of the ground. We went on 
tolerably together, every moment in- 


creasing my stock of technicals, which 
were all that was needed to sustain the 
conversation. How often have I found 
the same plan succeed, whether dis. 
cussing a question of law or medicine 
with a learned professor of either, or, 
what is still more difficult, canvassing 
the merits of a preacher or a doctrine 
with a serious young lady, whose 
“‘ blessed privileges” were at first a 
little puzzling to comprehend. 

I so contrived it, too, that Miss 
Matilda should seem as much to be 
making @ convert to her views as to 
have found a person capable of sympa- 
thizing with her ; and thus long before 
the little supper, with which it was the 
major’s practice to regale his friends 
every evening, made its appear. 
ance, we had established a perfect un. 
derstanding together—a circumstance 
that a bystander might have remarked 
was productive of a more widely-dif- 
fused satisfaction than I myself could 
have seen any just cause for. Mr, 
Burton was also progressing, as the 
Yankees say, with the sister ; Sparks 
had booked himself as purchaser of 
military stores enough to make the 
campaign of the whole globe, and thus 
we were all evidently fulfilling our vari- 
ous vocations, and affording perfect 
satisfaction to our entertainers. 

Then came the spatch-cock, and the 
sandwiches, and the negus, which 
Fanny first mixed for papa, and 
subsequently with some little pressing 
Mr. Burton; Matilda the romantic 
assisted me—Sparks helped himself— 
then we laughed, and told stories— 
pressed Sparks to sing, which, as he 
declined, we only pressed the more. 
How invariably, by the bye, is it the 
custom to show one’s appreciation of 
anything like a butt, by pressing him 
for a song. The major was in great 
spirits—told us anecdotes of his early 
life in India, and how he once con- 
tracted to supply the troops with milk, 
and made a purchase in consequence 
of some score of cattle, which turned 
out to be bullocks. Matilda recited 
some lines from Pope in my ear ; Fanny 
challenged Burton to a rowing-mateh ; 
Sparks listened to all around him, and 
Mrs. Dalrymple mixed a very little 
weak punch, which Dr. Lucas had re- 
commended to her to take the last thing 
at night. Noctes ceneque deorum. Say 
what you will, these were very jovial lit- 
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tle ré-unions—the girls were decidedly 
yery pretty.— We were in high favour, 
er when we took leave at the door, 
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with a very cordial shake hands, it was 
with no arriere pensé we promised to 
see them in the morning. 


CHAPTER XXV.——THE ENTANGLEMENT. 


Wuen we think for a moment over all 
the toils, all the anxieties, all the 
fevered excitement of a “grande pas- 
sion,” it is not alittle singular that 
love should so frequently be elicited by 
a state of mere idleness ; and yet no- 
thing, after all, is so predisposing a 
cause as this. Where is the man be- 
tween eighteen and eight-and-thirty— 
might I not say forty—who, without 
any very pressing duns, and having no 
taste for strong liquor and rouge et 
noir, can possibly lounge through the 
long hours of his day, without, at least, 
fancying himself in love? The thou- 
sand little occupations it suggests be- 
come a necessity of existence—its very 
worries are like the wholesome oppo- 
sition that purifies and strengthens the 
frame of a free state. Then, what is 
there half so sweet as the reflective 
flattery which results from our appre- 
ciation of an object, who, in return, 
deems us the ne plus ultra of perfection? 
There it is, in fact—that confounded 
bump of self-esteem does it all, and has 
more imprudent matches to answer for 
than all the occiputal protuberances 
that ever scared poor Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 

Now, to apply my moralizing, I very 
soon, to use the mess phrase, got 
devilish spooney about the “ Dals.” 
The morning drill, the riding-school, 
and the parade, were all most fervently 
consigned to acertain military character 
that shall be nameless, as detaining me 
from some appointment made the even- 
ing before ; for, as I supped there each 
night, a party of one kind or another 
was always shin for the day follow- 
ing. Sometimes we had a boating ex- 
cursion to Cove ; sometimes a pic-nic 
at Foaty ; now a rowing party to Glan- 
mire, or a ride, at which 1 furnished 
the cavalry. These things were all 
under my especial direction, and I thus 
became speedily the organ of the Dal- 
rymple family ; and the simple phrase, 
“it was Mr. O’ Malley’s arrangement,” 
“ Mr. O'Malley wished it,” was like 
the “ moi le roi” of Louis XIV. 

While thus we continued to carry 


on most pleasantly, Mrs. Dalrymple, 


I could perceive, did not entirely 
sympathise with our projects of 
amusement ; as an experienced en- 
gineer might feel, when watching the 
course of some storming projectile— 
some brilliant congreve—flying over a 
besieged fortress, yet never touching 
the walls, nor harming the inhabitants, 
so she looked on at all these demon- 
strations of attack with no small impa- 
tience, and wondered when would the 
breach be reported practicable. Ano- 
ther puzzle also contributed its share 
of anxiety—which of the girls was it ? 
To be sure, he spent three hours every 
morning with Fanny, but, then, he 
never left Matilda the whole evening. 
He had given his miniature to one—a 
locket with his hair was a present to 
the sister. The major thinks he saw 
his arm round Matilda’s waist in the 
garden ; the house-maid swears she 
saw him kiss Fanny in the pantry. 
Matilda smiles when we talk of his 
name with her sister’s ; Fanny laughs 
outright, and says, “ Poor Matilda, the 
man never dreamed of her.” This is 
becoming uncomfortable ; the major 
must ask his intentions ; it is, certainly, 
one or the other—but, then, we have 
aright to know which. Such was a 
very condensed view of Mrs. Dal- 
rymple’s reflections on this important 
topic—a view taken with her usual 
tact and clear-sightedness. 

Matters were in this state when 
Power at length arrived in Cork, to 
take the command of our detachment, 
and make the final preparations for our 
departure. I had been, as usual, 
spending the evening at the major’s, 
and had just reached my quarters, when 
I found my friend sitting at my fire, 
smoking his cigar, and solacing him- 
self with a little brandy and water. 

** At last,” said he, as I entered, “ at 
last! Why, where the deuce have 
you been till this hour—past two 
o'clock ? There is no ball, no assem- 
bly going on, eh ?” 

“No,” said I, half blushing at the 
eagerness of the inquiry ; “ I've been 
spending the evening with a friend.” 

“ Spending the evening |—say rather 
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the night. Why, confound you, man, 
what is there in Cork to keep you out 
of bed till near three ?” 

« Well, if you must know, I’ve been 
supping at a Major Dalrymple’s—a 
devilish good fellow—with two such 
daughters !” 

« Ahem!” said Power, shutting one 
eye knowingly, and giving a look like 
a Yorkshire horse-dealer ; “go on.” 

« Why, what do you mean?” 

«* Go on—continue.” 

“I’ve finished—I've nothing more 
to tell.” 

* So they're here, are they,” said he, 
reflectingly. 

“ Who?” said I. 

Matilda and Fanny, to be sure.” 

« Why, you know them, then ?” 

“ T should think I do.” 

« Where have you met them ?” 

“ Where have I not. When I was 
in the rifles, they were quartered at 
Zante. Matilda was just then coming 
it rather strong with Villiers of our’s, 
a regular green-horn. Fanny, also, 
nearly did for Harry Nesbit, by riding a 
hurdle-race. Then they left for Gibral- 
tar in the year—what year was it ?— 

« Come, come,” said I, “ this is a 
humbug ; the girls are quite young ; 
you just have heard their names.” 

“ Well, perhaps so; only tell me 
which is your peculiar weakness as 
they say in the west, and maybe I'll 
convince you.” 

* Oh! as to that,” said I, laughing, 
* I’m not very far gone on either side.” 

«Then Matilda, probably, has not 
tried you with Cowley, eh? You 
look a little pink— 

“ There are hearts that live and love alone,” 


Oh, poor fellow, you've got it. By 
Jove, how you've been coming it though 
in ten days. She ought not to have 
got to that for a month, at least ; and 
how like a young one it was to be 
caught by the poetry. Oh! Master 
Charley, I thought that the steeple- 
chaser might have done most with your 
Galway heart ; the girl in the gray 
habit, that sings Muddi-dero, ought to 
have been the prize. Halt! by St. 
George, but that tickles you also! 
Why, zounds, if I go on, probably, at 
this rate, I'll find a tender spot occu- 
pied by the ‘ black lady herself.’” 

It was no use conceuling, or attemipt- 
ing to conceal, anything from my in- 
quisitive friend ; so | mixed my grog, 


and opened my whole heart ; told how 
I had been conducting myself for the 
entire preceding fortnight, and, when 
I concluded, sat silently awaiting 
Power's verdict, as though a jury were 
about to pronounce upon my life, 

‘“* Have you ever written ?” 

“ Never, except, perhaps, a few lines 
with tickets for the theatre, or some. 
thing of that kind.” 

“ Have you copies of your corres. 
pondence ?” 

“Of course not. Why, what do 
you mean ?” 

“Has Mrs. Dal. been ever present, 
or, as the French say, has she assisted 
at any of your tender interviews with 
the young ladies ?”” 

“I’m not aware that one kisses a 
girl before mamma.” 

“I'm not speaking of that ; I merely 
allude to flirtation.” 

“ Oh! I suppose she has seen me 
attentive.” 

“ Very awkward, indeed! There 3s 
only one point in your favour ; for, as 
your attentions were not decided, and 
as the law does not, as yet, permit 
polygamy” 

** Come, come, you know I never 
thought of marrying.” 

«“ Ah! but they did.” 

“ Not a bit of it.” 

* Aye, but they did. What do you 
wager but that the major asks your 
intentions, as he calls it, the moment 
he hears the transport has arrived ?” 

‘“* By Jove, now you remind me, he 
asked this evening when he could have 
a few minutes’ private conversation 
with me to-morrow ; and I thought it 
was about some confounded military 
chest, or sea-store, or one of his in- 
fernal contrivances that he every day 
assures me are indispensable ; though, 
if every officer had only as much bag- 
gage as I have got, under his direc- 
tions, it would take two armies, at 
least, to carry the effects of the fight- 
ing one.” 

*“ Poor fellow!” said he, starting 
upon his legs, “ what a burst you've 
made of it!" So saying, he began in 
a nasal twang—* I publish the banns 
of marriage between Charles O' Mal- 
ley, of his Majesty's 14th dragoons, 
and Dalrymple, spinster, of tiis 
city ”"—— 

* T'll be hanged if you do, though,’ 
said I, seeing pretty clearly by this 
time something of the estimation my 
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friends were held in. ‘ Come, Power, 

ull me through, like a dear fellow, 
pull me through without doing anything 
to hurt the girls’ feelings.” 

«“ Well, we'll see about it,” said he ; 
“we'll see about it in the morning ; 
but, at the same time, let me assure 
you, the affair is not so easy as you 
may, at first blush, suppose. These 
worthy people have been so often ‘ done,’ 
to use the cant phrase, before, that 
scarcely a ruse remains untried. It is 
of no use pleading that your family 
won't consent, that your prospects are 
null, that you are ordered for India, 
that you are engaged elsewhere, that 
you have nothing but your pay, that 
you are too young, or too old: all such 
reasons, good and valid with any other 
family, will avail you little here. Nei- 
ther will it serve your cause that you 
may be warranted by a doctor as sub- 
ject to periodical fits of insanity, mono- 
maniacal tendencies to cut somebody's 
throat, &c. Bless your heart, man, 
they have a soul above such little- 
nesses. They care nothing for consent 
of friends, means, age, health, climate, 
prospects, or temper. Firmly believing 
matrimony to be a lottery, they are 
not superstitious about the number they 
pitch upon ; provided only that they 
get a ticket, they are content.” 

“ Then, it strikes me, if what you 
say is correct, that I have no earthly 
chance of escape, except some Kind 
friend will undertake to shoot me.” 

“ That has been also tried.” 

* Why, how do you mean ?” 

« A mock duel got up at mess ; we 


To prevent needless repetitions in my 
story, I shall not record here, the con- 
versation which passed between my 
friend Power and myself, on the morn- 
ing following, at the breakfast—suffice 
it to say, that the plan proposed by him 
for my rescue, was one I agreed to 
adopt, reserving to myself, in case of 
failure, a pis aller, of which I knew 
not the meaning, but of whose efficacy 
Power assured me, I need not doubt. 
“Tf ail fail,” said he—‘ if every 
bridge break down beneath you, and 
no road of escape be left, why, then, I 
believe you must have recourse to 
another alternative—still 1 should wish 
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Poor Vickers was 


had one at Malta. 
the_hero of that affair. It was right 
well planned, too. One of the letters 
was suffered, by mere accident, to fall 
into Mrs. Dal.’s hands, and she was 
quite prepared for the event when he 
was reported shot the next morning. 
Then, the young lady, of course, whe- 
ther she cared or not, was obliged to 
be perfectly unconcerned, lest the story 
of engaged affections might get wind, 
and spoil another market. The thing 
went on admirably, till one day, some 
few months later, they saw, in a con- 
founded army list, that the late George 
Vickers was promoted to the 18th dra- 
goons, so that the trick was discovered, 
and is, of course, stale at present.” 

“ Then could I not have a wife 
already, and a large family of interest- 
ing babes ?” 

“No go—only swell the damages, 
when they come to prosecute ; besides, 
your age and looks forbid the assump- 
tion of such a fact. No, no; we must 
go deeper to work.” 

‘“* But where shall we go?” said I 
impatiently ; “ for it appears to me 
these good people have been treated to 
every trick and subterfuge that ever 
ingenuity suggested.” 

* Come, I think I have it ; but it 
will need a little more reflection. So, 
now, let us to bed. I'll give you the 
result of my lucubrations at breakfast ; 
and, if I mistake not, we may get you 
through this without any ill conse- 
quences. Good night, then, old boy ; 
and now dream away of your lady love 
till our next meeting.” 







to avoid it if possible, and I put it to 
you, in honor, not to employ it unless 
as a last expedient—you promise me 
this.” 

“Of course,” said I, with great 
anxiety for the dread final measure. 
** What is it.” 

He paused, smiled dubiously, and 
resumed—“ and after all—but to be 
sure, there will not be need for it, the 
other plan will do—must do; come, 
come, O’ Malley, the admiralty say, that 
nothing encourages drowning in the 
navy like a life buoy—the men have 
such a prospect of being picked up, 
that they don’t mind falling over board 
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—so if I give you this life preserver of 
mine, you'll not swim an inch, is it not 
so eh.” 

* Far from it,” said I, «I shall feel 
in honor bound to exert myself the 
more, because I now see how much it 
costs you to part with it.” 

** Well then, hear it, when everything 
fails, when all your resources are ex- 
hausted—when you have totally lost 
your memory in fact, and your inge- 
nuity in excuses, say, but mind Char- 
ley, not till then, say, that you must 
consult your friend, Captain Power, 
of the 14th, that’s all.” 

* And is this it,” said I, quite dis- 
appointed at the lame and impotent 
conclusion to all the high sounding 
exordium, is this all ?” 

* Yes,” said he, “ thatis all—but stop, 
Charley, is not that the major cross- 
ing the street there ? yes, to be sure it 
is, and by Jove he has got on the old 
braided frock this morning; had you 
not told me one word of your critical 
position, I should have guessed there 
was something in the wind from that 
—that same vestment has caused many 
a stout heart to tremble, that never 
quailed before shot or shell.” 

«“ How can that be? I should like to 
hear.” 

«“ Why, my dear boy, that’s his ex- 
planation coat, as we called it at Gi- 
braltar ; he was never known to wear 
it except when asking some poor fel- 
low’s ¢ intentions.’ He would no more 
think of sporting it as an every day 
affair, than the chief justice would go 
cock-shooting in his black eap and er- 
mine. Come, he is bound for your 
quarters, and as it will not answer our 
plans to let him see you now—you had 
better hasten down stairs, and get round 
by the back way into George's-street, 
and you'll be at his house before he can 
return.” 

Following Power's directions, I 
seized my foraging-cap, and got clear 
out of the premises before the major 
had reached them. It was exactly 
noon when I sounded my loud and now 
well known summons at the major’s 
knocker—the door was quickly opened, 
but instead of dashing up stairs, four 
steps at a time, as was my wont, to the 
drawing room, I turned short into the 
dingy-looking little parlour on the 
right, and desired Matthew, the vene- 
rable servitor of the house to say, that 
I wished particularly to see Mrs. Dal- 
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rymple for a few minutes, if the hour 
were not inconvenient. 

There was something perhaps of 
excitement in my manner—some flurr 
in my look, or some trepidation in my 
voice—or perhaps it was the unusual 
hour—or the still more remarkable cir. 
cumstance of my not going at once to 
the drawing room, that raised some 
doubts in Matthew’s mind, as to the 
object of my visit, and instead of at 
once complying with my request, to in- 
form Mrs. Dalrymple that I was there, 
he cautiously closed the door, and 
taking a quick but satisfactory glance 
round the apartment, to assure himself 
that we were alone, he placed his back 
against it, and heaved a deep sigh, 

We were both perfectly silent—I in 
total amazement at what the old man 
eould possibly mean—he following up 
the train of his own thoughts—com- 
prehended little or nothing of my sur- 
prise, and evidently was so engrossed 
by his reflections, that he had neither 
ears nor eyes for aught around him. 
There was a most singular semi-comic 
expression in the old withered face, 
that nearly made me laugh at first, but 
as I continued to look steadily at it, I 
perceived that despite the long worn 
wrinkles that low Irish drollery and 
fun had furrowed around the angles of 
his mouth, the real character of his 
look was one of sorrowful compas- 
sion. 

Doubtless my readers have read 
many interesting narratives—wherein 
the unconscious traveller, in some re- 
mote land, has been warned of a plan 
to murder him, by some mere passing 
wink, a look, a sign, which some one, 
less steeped in crime, less hardened in 
iniquity than his fellows, has ventured 
for his rescue. Sometimes according 
to the taste of the narrator, the inter- 
esting individual is an old woman, 
sometimes a young one, sometimes a 
black-bearded bandit, sometimes achild, 
and not unfrequently a dog is humane 
enough to do this service ; one thing 
however varies, be the agent biped or 
quadruped, dumb or speechful, young 
or old—the stranger invariably takes 
the hint, and gets off scot free, for his 
sharpness. This never varying trick 
on the doomed man, I had often been 
sceptical enough to suspect ; however, 
I had not been many minutes a specta- 
tor of the old man’s countenance, when 
I most thoroughly recanted my errors, 
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and acknowledged myself wrong. If 
ever the look of a man conveyed a 
warning, his did, but there was more 
in it than even that—there was a tone 
of sad and pitiful compassion, such as 
an old grey bearded rat might be sup- 

d to put on at seeing a young and 
inexperienced one opening the hinge of 
an iron trap, to try its efficacy upon his 
neck. Many a little occasion had pre- 
sented itself during my intimacy with 
the family, of doing Matthew some small 
services, of making him some trifling 
presents, so that when he assumed be- 
fore me the gesture and look I have 
mentioned, I was not long in deeypher- 
ing his intentions. 

« Matthew,” screamed a sharp voice, 
which I recognized at once for that of 
Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘‘ Matthew—where 
is the old fool ?” 

But Matthew heard not, or heeded 
not. 

« Matthew, Matthew, I say.” 

«T’m comin’, ma’am,” said he with a 
sigh, as opening the parlour door, he 
turned upon me one look of such im- 
port, that only the circumstances of my 
story can explain the force of, or my 
wes own ingenious imagination can 
supply. 

“ Never fear, my good old friend,” 
said I, grasping his hand warmly, and 
leaving a guinea in the palm, “never 
fear.” 

“ God grant it, sir,” said he, settling 
on his wig in preparation for his appear- 
ance in the drawing room. 

“ Matthew—the old wretch.” 

“ Mr. O’ Malley,” said the often call- 
ed Matthew, as opening the door he 
announced me then unexpectedly among 
the ladies there assembled, who not 
hearing of my approach, were evi- 
dently not a little surprised and asto- 
nished. 

Had I really been the enamoured 
swain that the Dalrymple family were 
willing to believe me, I half suspect 
that the prospect before me, might 
have cured me of my passion. A round 
bullet head, papillote with the “ Cork 
Observer,” where still born babes, and 
maids of all work were descanted upon 
in very legible type, was now the sub- 
stitute for the classic front, and Italian 
ringlets of la belle Matilda, while the 
chaste Fanny herself, whose feet had 
been a fortune for a statuary, was in 
the most slanteruly and slipshod attire, 
pacing the room in a towering rage, at 
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some thing, place, or person, unknown 
(to me.) If the ballet master at the 
** aeademie” could only learn to get his 
imps, demons, angels, and goblins, “‘ off” 
half as rapidly, as the two young ladies 
retreated, on my being announced, I 
answer for the piece so brought out, 
having a run for half the season. Be- 
fore my eyes had regained their posi- 
tion parallel to the plane of the hori- 
zon, they were gone, and I found 
myself alone with Mrs. Dalrymple. 
Now she stood her ground, partly to 
recover the retreat of the main body, 
pee y too, because—representing the 

aggage waggons, ammunition stores, 
hospital staff, &c.—her retirement 
from the field demanded more time 
and circumspection than the light bri- 
gade. 

Let not my readers suppose, that the 
mére Dalrymple was so_ perfectly 
faultless in costume that her remaining 
was a matter of actual indifference—far 
from it. She evidently had a struggle 
for it, but a sense of duty decided her, 
and as Ney doggedly held back to cover 
the retreating forces on the march 
from Moscow, so did she, resolutely, 
lurk behind till the last flutter of the 
last petticoat assured her that the fugi- 
tives were safe, Then did she hesitate 
for a moment what course to take, but 
as I assumed my chair beside her, she 
composedly sat down, and crossing her 
hands before her, waited for an expla- 
nation of this ill-timed visit. 

Had the horse guards, in the pleni- 
tude of their power, and the perfection 
of their taste, ordained that the 79th 
and 42nd regiments should in future, 
in lieu of their respective tartans, wear 
flannel kilts, and black worsted hose, I 
could readily have fallen into the error 
of mistaking Mrs, Dalrymple for a 
highlander in the new regulation dress 
—the spleuchan finding no mean repre- 
sentation in a capacious pincushion that 
hung down from her girdle, while a 
pair of sheers, not scissors, correspond- 
ed to the dirk. After several ineffec- 
tual efforts upon her part, to make her 
vestment (I know not its fitting desig- 
nation) cover more of her legs, than its 
length could possibly effect, and after 
some most bland smiles and half blush- 
es, at dishabille, &c. were over, and 
that I had apologized most humbly for 
the unusually early hour of my call, I 
proceeded to open my negociations, and 
unfurl my banner for the fray. 
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«‘ The old Racehorse has arrived at 
last,” said I, with a half sigh, and I 
believe we shall not obtain a very long 
time for our leave taking, so that tres. 
passing upon your very great kindness, 
I have ventured upon an early call.” 

“ The Racehorse, surely, can’t sail to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, whose 
experience in such matters, made her a 
very competent judge ; “ her stores —-” 

* Are taken in already,” said I, “ and 
an order from the horse guards com. 
mands us to embark in twenty-four 
hours, so that in fact we scarcely have 
time to look about us.” 

“Have you seen the Major,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, eagerly. 

“Not to-day,” I replied carelessly, 
“ but of course, during the morning we 
are sure to meet; I have many thanks 
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yet to give him for all his most kind 
attentions.” 

‘“*T know he is most anxious to see 
you,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, with a very 
peculiar emphasis, and evidently desi. 
ring that I should inquire the reasons 
of this anxiety. I, however, most he- 
roically forbore indulging my curiosity 
and added, that I should endeavour to 
find him on my way to the barracks, 
and then hastily looking at my watch, 
I pronounced it a full hour later than 
it really was, and promising to spend 
the evening, my last evening with 
them ; I took my leave, and hurgied 
away in no small flurry, to be once 
more out of reach of Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple’s fire, which I every moment ex. 
pected to open upon me. 


CHAPTER XXVII.——-THE SUPPER. 


Power and I dined together, tete-a- 
tete, at the hotel, and sat chatting over 
my adventures with the Dalrymples, 
till nearly nine o'clock. 

** Come, Charley,” said he, at length, 
“IT see your eye wandering very often 
towards the time-piece, another bum- 
per, and I'll let you off. What shall 
it be ?” 

** What you like,” said I, upon whom 
three bottles of strong claret had al- 
ready made a very satisfactory impres- 
sion. 

“ Then champagne for the ‘ coup de 
grace, nothing like your vin mousseur 
for a critical moment, every bubble 
that rises sparkling to the surface 
prompts some bright thoughts, or eli- 
cits some brilliant idea, that would only 
have been drowned in your more sober 
fluids—here’s to the girl you love, who- 
ever she be.” 

“To her bright eyes, then be it,” 
said I clearing off a brimming goblet 
of nearly half the bottle, while my 
friend Power seemed multiplied into 
any given number of gentlemen, stand- 
ing amid something like a glass manu- 
factory of decanters. 

. I hope you feel steady enough for 
this business,” said my friend, examin- 
ing me closely with the candle. 

“I’m an archdeacon,” muttered I, 
with one eye involuntarily closing. + 

“You'll not let them double on 
you.” 


“ Trust me, old boy,” said I, endea- 
vouring to look knowing. 

“T think you'll do,” said he, “so 
now, march; I'll wait for you here, 
and we'll go on board together, for old 
Cupples, the skipper, says he'll certainly 
weigh by day break.” 

“ Till then,” said I, as opening the 
door, I proceeded very cautiously to 
descend the stairs, affecting all the 
time considerable nonchalance, and en- 
deavouring as well as my thickened 
utterance would permit to hum, “Oh 
love is the soul of an Irish dragoon.” 

If I was not in the most perfect pos- 
session of my faculties in the house, the 
change to the open air certainly but 
little contributed to their restoration, 
and I scarcely felt myselfin the street, 
when my brain became absolutely one 
whirl of maddened and confused excite- 
ment. Time and space are nothing to 
a man thus enlightened, so that it 
appeared to me scarcely a second had 
elapsed when | found myself standing 
in the Dalrymples’ drawing room. 

If a few hours had done much to 
metamorphose me, certes, they had 
done something for my fair friends 
also: anything more unlike what they 
appeared in the morning, can scarcely 
be imagined ; Matilda in black, with her 
hair in heavy madonna bands upon her 
fair cheek, now paler even than usual, 
never seemed so handsome ; while Fan- 
ny, in a light blue dress, with blue 
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flowers in her hair, and a blue sash, 
looked the most lovely piece of coquet- 
ry ever man set his eyes upon. The 
old major too was smartened up, and 
put into an old regimental coat that he 
had worn during the siege of Gibral- 
tar ; and lastly, Mrs. Dalrymple, her- 
self, was attired ina very imposing cos- 
tume, that made her, to my not over 
accurate judgment, look very like an 
elderly bishop in a flame coloured cas- 
sock. Sparks was the only stranger, 
and wore upon his countenance, as I 
entered, a look of very considerable 
embarrassment, that even my thick- 
sighteduess could not fail of detect- 
ing. 

“ Parlez moi de T amitie,”’ my friends. 
Talk to me of the warm embrace of 
your earliest friend, after years of ab- 
sence ; the cordial and heartfelt shake 
hands of your old school companion, 
when in after years a chance meet- 
ing has brought you together, and 
you have had time and opportunity 
for becoming distinguished and in 
repute, and are rather a good hit to be 
known to, than otherwise—of the close 
grip you give your second when he 
comes up to say, that the gentleman 
with the loaded detonator opposite, 
won't fire, that he feels he’s in the 
wrong. Any or all of these together, 
very effective and powerful though they 
be, are light in the balance, when com- 
pared with the two handed compression 
you receive from the gentleman that 
expects you to marry one of his daugh- 
ters. 

“ My dear O’ Malley, how goes it ? 
thought you'd never come,” said he, 
still holding me fast, and looking me 
full in the face, to calculate the extent 
to which my potations rendered his 
flattery feasible. 

“Hurried to death, with prepara- 
tions, I suppose,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
smiling blandly—“ then Fanny, dear, 
some tea for him.” 

“ Oh, mamma, he does not like all 
that sugar—surely not,” said she, look- 
ing up with a most sweet expression, 
as though to say, I at least know his 
tastes. 

“I believed you were going without 
seeing us,” whispered Matilda, with a 


very glassy look about the corner of 


her eyes. 

Eloquence was not just then my forte, 
so that I contented inyself with a very 
—— look at Fanny , and a tender 
ov. XVI. 
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squeeze of Matilda’s hand, as I seated 
myself at the table. 


Scarcely had I placed myself at the 
tea-table, with Matilda beside, and 
Fanny opposite me, each vieing with 
the other in their delicate and kind 
attentions, when I totally forgot all 
my poor friend Power's: injunctions 
and directions for my management. 
It is true, I remembered that there 
was a scrape of some kind or other 
to be got out of, and one requiring 
some dexterity, too, but what, or with 
whom, I could not for the life of me 
determine. What the wine had be- 
gun, the bright eyes completed, and, 
amid the witchcraft of silky tresses 
and sweet looks, I lost all my reflection 
till the impression of an impending 
difficulty remained fixed in my mind, 
and I tortured my poor weak and 
erring intellect to detect it. At last, 
and by a mere chance, my eyes fell 
upon Sparks, and, by what mechanism 
1 contrived it I know not, but I im- 
mediately saddled him with the whole 
of my annoyances, and attributed to 
him and to his fault any embarrassment 
I laboured under. 


The physiological reason of the fact 
I'm very ignorant of, but for the 
truth and frequency I can well vouch, 
that there are certain people, certain 
faces, certain voices, certain whiskers, 
legs, waistcoats, and guard chains, that 
inevitably produce the most striking 
effects upon the brain of a gentleman 
already excited by wine, and not 
exactly cognizant of bis own peculiar 
fallacies. 

These effects are not merely pro- 
duced among those who are quarrel- 
some in their cups, for I call the whole 
14th to witness that I am not so; but 
to any person so disguised, the inoffen- 
siveness of the object is no security, 
for I once knew an eight-day clock 
kicked down a barrack stairs by an 
old Scotch major, because he thought 
it was laughing at him. To this 
source alone, whatever it be, can I 
attribute the feeling of rising indig- 
nation with which I contemplated 
the luckless cornet, who, seated 
the fire, unnoticed and uncared for, 
seemed a very unworthy object to vent 
anger or ill temper upon. 


“Mr. Sparks, I fear,” said I, en- 
deavouring at the time to call‘up a 
look of very sovereign contempt, “ Mr. 

M 
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Sparks, I fear, regards my visit here 
in the light of an intrusion.” 

Had poor Mr. Sparks been told to 
proceed incontinently up the chimney 
before him, he could not have looked 
more aghast. Reply was quite out of 
his power ; so sudden and unexpectedly 
was this charge of mine made, that he 
could only stare vacantly from one to 
the other, while I, warming with my 
subject, and perhaps—but I'll not swear 
it—stimulated by a gentle pressure 
from a soft hand near me, continued : 
“Tf he thinks, for one moment, that 
my attentions in this family are in any 
way to be questioned by him, I can 
only say” 

“ My dear O' Malley, my dear boy,” 
said the major, with the look of a 
father-in-law in his eye. 

“The spirit of an officer and a 
entleman, spoke there,” said Mrs. 
alrymple, now carried beyond all 

prudence, by the hope that my attack 
might arouse my dormant friend into 
a counter declaration: nothing, how- 
ever, was farther from poor Sparks, 
who began to think he had been un- 
consciously drinking tea with five 
lunatics. 

“ If he supposes,” said I, rising from 
my chair, “that his silence will pass 
with me as any palliation” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear! there will be a 
duel; papa dear, why don’t you speak 
to Mr. O'Malley ?” 

“ There now, O'Malley, sit down; 
don't you see you are quite in error x 

“Then let him say so,” said I, 
fiercely. 

“ Ah, yes, to be sure,” said Fanny, 
‘ do say it, say anything he likes, Mr. 
Sparks.” 

«I must say,” says Mrs. Dalrymple, 
“ however sorry I may feel in my own 
house to condemn any one, that Mr. 
Sparks is very much in the wrong.” 

Poor Sparks looked like a man in a 
dream. 

“If he will tell 
O'Malley, I mean” — said 
blushing scarlet, “that he 
nothing by what he said.”’ 

« But I never spoke—never opened 
my lips,” cried out the wretched man, 
at length, sufficiently recovered to 
defend himself. 

« Oh, Mr. Sparks !” 

« Oh, Mr. Sparks !” 

“Oh, Mr. Sparks!” chorused the 
three ladies. 


Charles — Mr, 
Matilda, 


meant 
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While the old major brought up 
the rear with an ‘ Oh, Sparks ! I 
must say” 

“Then, by all the saints in the 
calendar, I must be mad,” said he 
“but if I have said any thing to offend 
you, O'Malley, I am sincerely sorry 
for it.” 

“ That will do, sir,” said I, with a 
look of royal condescension at the 
amende | considered as somewhat late 
in coming, and resumed my seat, 


This little intermezzo, it might be 
supposed, was rather calculated to 
interrupt the harmony of our evening ; 
not so, however. had apparently 
acquitted myself like a hero, and was 
evidently in a white heat, in which I 
could be fashioned into any shape. 
Sparks was humbled so far, that he 
would probably feel it a relief to make 
any proposition; so that, by our op. 
posite courses, we had both arrived 
at a point, at which all the dexterity 
and address of the family had been 
long since aiming without success. 
Conversation then resumed its flow, 
and, in a few minutes, every trace 
of our late fracas had disappeared, 


By degrees, I felt myself more and 
more disposed to turn my attention 
towards Matilda, and, dropping my 
voice into a lower tone, opened a 
flirtation of a most determined kind. 
Fanny had, meanwhile, assumed a 
place beside Sparks, and, by the 
muttered tones that passed between 
them, I could plainly perceive they 
were similarly occupied. The major 
took up the “ Southern Reporter,” of 
which he appeared deep in the con- 
templation, while Mrs. Dal. herself 
buried her head in her embroidery, 
and neither heard nor saw any thing 
around her, 

I know, unfortunately, but very little 
of what passed between myself and my 
fair companion ; I can only say that, 
when supper was announced at twelve 
(an hour later than usual), I was sitting 
upon the sofa, with my arm round her 
waist, my cheek so close, that already 
her lovely tresses brushed my forehead, 
and her breath fanned my burning 
brow. 

‘“* Supper, at last,” said the major, 
with a loud voice, to arouse us from 
our trance of happiness, without taking 
any mean opportunity of looking unob- 


served. ““ Supper, Sparks: O'Malley, 
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come now. It will be sometime before 
we all meet this way again.” 

«Perhaps not so long, after all,” 
said I, knowingly. 

“ Very likely not,” echoed Sparks, 
in the same key. 

« |'ve proposed for Fanny,” said he, 
whispering in my ear. 

“‘ Matilda’s mine!” replied I, with the 
look of an emperor. 

« A word with you, major,” said 
Sparks, his eye flashing with enthu, 
siasm, and his cheek scarlet: “one 
word: I'll not detain you.” 

They withdrew into a corner for a 
few seconds, during which Mrs. Dal- 
rymple amused herself by wondering 
what the secret could be; why Mr. 
Sparks couldn’t tell her; and Fanny, 
meanwhile, pretended to look for some- 
thing at a side table, and never turned 
her head round. 

«“ Then give me your hand,” said 
the major, as he shook Sparks with a 
warmth of whose sincerity there could 
be no question. ‘ Bess, my love,” 
said he, addressing his wife—the re- 
mainder was lost in a whisper; but, 
whatever it was, it evidently redounded 
to Spark’s credit, foy, the next moment, 


a repetition of the hand-shaking took 
place, and Sparks looked the happiest 
of men. 

« A’ mon-tour,” thought I, “ now,” 
as I touched the major’s arm, and led 


him towards the window. What I 
said may be one day matter of Major 
Dalrymple’s memoirs, if he ever writes 
them; but, for my part, I have not 
the least idea. I only know that, 
while I was yet speaking, he called 
over Mrs. Dal., who, in a phrenzy of 
joy, seized me in her arms, and 
embraced me; after which I kissed 
her, shook hands with the major, 
kissed Matilda's hand, and laughed 
prodigiously, as though I had done 
something confoundedly droll—a sen- 
timent evidently participated in by 
Sparks, who laughed too, as did the 
others, and a merrier, happier party 
never sat down to supper. 

““Make your company pleased with 
themselves,” says Mr. Walker, in his 
original work upon dinner-giving, 
“and every thing goes on well.” 
Now, Major Dalrymple, without 
having read the authority in ques- 
tion, probably because it was not 
written at the time, understood the 
principle fully as well as the police 
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magistrate, and certainly was a pro- 
ficient in the practice of it. 

To be sure, he possessed one grand 
requisite for success—he seemed most 
perfectly happy himself. There was 
that air dégagé about him which, when 
an old man puts it onamong his juniors, 
is so very attractive. Then the ladies, 
too, were evidently well pleased; and 
the usually austere mamma had re- 
laxed her “rigid front” into a smile, 
in which any habitué of the house could 
have read our fate. 

We eat, we drank, we ogled, smiled, 
squeezed hands beneath the table, and, 
in fact, so pleasant a party had rarely 
assembled round the major’s mahogany. 
As for me, I made a full disclosure of 
the most burning love, backed by a 
resolve to marry my fair neighbour, 
and settle upon her a considerably 
larger part of my native country, than 
I had ever even rode over. Sparks, 
on the other side, had opened his fire 
more cautiously ; but, whether taking 
courage from my boldness, or per- 
ceiving with envy the greater estima- 
tion I was held in, was now going the 
pace fully as fast as myself, and had 
commenced explanations of his inten- 
tions with regard to Fanny that evi- 
dently satisfied her friends. Mean- 
while, the wine was passing very freely, 
and the hints half uttered an hour 
before, began now to be more openly 
spoken and canvassed. 

Sparks and I hob-nobbed across the 
table, and looked unspeakable things 
at each other; the girls held down 
their heads; Mrs. Dal. wiped her 
eyes ; and the major pronounced him- 
self the happiest father in Europe. 

It was new wearing late, or rather 
early; some grey streaks of dubious 
light were faintly forcing their way 
through the half-closed curtains, and 
the dread thought of parting first 
presented itself. A cavalry trumpet, 
too, at this moment sounded a call that 
aroused us from our trance of pleasure, 
and warned us that our minutes were 
few. <A dead silence crept over all, 
the solemn feeling which leave-taking 
ever inspires was uppermost, and none 
spoke. The major was the first to 
break it. 

* O'Malley, my friend; and you, 
Mr. Sparks; I must have a word 
with you, boys, before we part.” 

“‘ Here let it be, then, major,” said 
I, holding his arm, as he turned to 


’ 
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leave the room: “here, now ; we are 
all so deeply interested, no place is 
so fit.” 

“ Well, then,” said the major, “as 
you desire it, now that I’m to regard 
you both in the light of my sons-in- 
law—at least, as pledged to become 
so—it is only fair as respects” —— 

“TI see, I understand perfectly,” 
interrupted I, whose passion for con- 
ducting the whole affair myself was 
gradually gaining on me; “ what you 
mean is, that we should make known 
our intentions before some mutual 
friends ere we part; eh, Sparks? 
eh, major ?” 

“ Right, my boy, right on every 
point.” 

« Well, then, I thought of all that ; 
and, if you just send your servant 
over to my quarters for our captain ; 
he’s the fittest person, you know, at 
such a time.” 

“How considerate !” 
Dalrymple. 

“ How perfectly just his idea is!” 
said the major. 

« We'll, then, ‘in his presence, avow 
our present and unalterable determina- 
tion as regards your fair daughters, 
and as the time is short’—— 

Here I turned towards Matilda, 
who placed her arm within mine; 
Sparks possessed himself of Fanny's 
hand, while the major and his wife 
consulted for a few seconds. 

“ Well, O'Malley, all you propose 
is perfect. Now, then, forthe captain 
—who shall he inquire for ?” 

“ Oh, an old friend of yours,” said 
I, jocularly ; “you'll be glad to see 
him.” 

« Indeed!” said all together. 

“ Oh, yes, quite a surprise, I'll 
warrant it.” 

** Who can it be? 
is it?” 

* You can’t guess,” added I, with a 
very knowing look; “knew you at 
Corfu ; avery intimate friend, indeed, 
if he tell the truth.” 

A look of something like embarrass- 
ment passed around the circle, at these 
words, while I, wishing to end the 
mystery, resumed : 

« Come, then, who can be so proper 
for all parties at a moment like this, 
as our mutual friend, Captain Power ?” 

Had a shell fallen into the cold 
grouse pie in the midst of us, scatter- 
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ing death and destruction on every 
side, the effect could scarcely have 
been more frightful than that my last 
words produced. Mrs. Dalrymple fell 
with a sough upon the floor, motion- 
less as a corpse ; Fanny threw herself 
screaming upon a sofa; Matilda went 
off into strong hysterics upon the 
hearth-rug ; while the major, after 
giving me a look a maniac might have 
envied, rushed from the room in search 
of his pistols, with a most terrific oath 
to shoot somebody, whether Sparks or 
myself, or both of us, on his return, I 
cannot say. Fanny's sobs, and Ma- 
tilda’s cries, assisted by a dunning 
process by Mrs. Dal.’s heels upon the 
floor, made a most infernal concert, 
and effectually prevented any thing 
like thought or reflection, and, in all 
probability, so overwhelmed was I at 
the sudden catastrophe I had so inno- 
cently caused, I should have waited in 
due patience for the major’s return, 
had not Sparks seized my arm, and 
cried out— 

“Run for it, O'Malley; cut like 
fun, my boy, or we're done for.” 

«“ Run! why ?—what for ?—where?” 
said I, stupified by the scene before 
me. 

“Here he is,” called out Sparks, 
throwing up the window: he sprung 
out upon the stone sill, and leaped into 
the street. I followed mechanically, 
and jumped after him, just as the 
major had reached the window: a 
ball whizzed by me, that soon deter- 
mined my further movements; so, 
putting on all speed, I flew down the 
street, turned the corner, and regained 
the hotel breathless and without a hat, 
while Sparks arrived a moment later, 
pale as a ghost, and trembling like an 
aspen leat. 

“Safe, by Jove!” said Sparks, 
throwing himself into a chair, and 
panting for breath. 

“ Safe, at last,” said I, without well 
knowing why or for what. 

“ You've had a sharp run for it, 
apparently,” said Power, coolly, and 
without any curiosity as to the cause ; 
‘and, now, let us on board; there 
goes the trumpet again. The skipper 
is a surly old fellow, and we must not 
lose his tide for him.”’ So saying, he 
proeeeded to collect his cloaks, cane, 
&c., and get ready for departure. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE VOYAGE. 


Wuewn I awoke from the long sound 
sleep which succeeded my last adven- 
ture, I had some difficulty in remem- 
bering where I was, or how I had 
come there. From my narrow berth 
I looked out upon the now empty 
cabin, and, at length, some misty and 
confused sense of my situation crept 
slowly over me. I opened the little 
shutter beside me, and looked out. 
The bold headlands of the southern 
coast were frowning, in sullen and 
dark masses, about a couple of miles 
distant, and I perceived that we were 
going fast through the water, which 
was beautifully calm and still. I now 
looked at my watch; it was past 
eight o'clock ; and, as it must evidently 
be evening from the appearance of the 
sky, I felt that I had slept soundly for 
above twelve hours. 

In the hurry of departure, the cabin 
had not been set to rights, and there 
lay every species of lumber and luggage 
in all imaginable confusion. Trunks, 
gun-cases, baskets of eggs, umbrellas, 
hampers of sea-store, cloaks, foraging 
caps, maps, and sword-belts, were 
scattered on every side—while the 
cébris of a dinner, not over remarkable 
for its propriety in table equipage, 
added to the ludicrous effect. The heavy 
tramp of a foot overhead denoted the 
step of some one taking his short walk 
of exercise; while the rough voice of 
the skipper, as he gave the word to 
“Go about,” all convinced me that 
we were at last under way, and off 
tothe wars.” 

The confusion our last evening on 
shore produced in my brain was such, 
that every effort I made to remember 
any thing about it only increased my 
difficulty, and 1 felt myself in a web 
so tangled and inextricable, that all 
endeavour to escape free was impos- 
sible. Sometimes I thought that I 
had really married Matilda Dalrymple 
—then, 1 supposed that the father had 
called me out and wounded me ina 
duel ; and, finally, I had some con- 
fused notion about a quarrel with 
Sparks, but what for, when, and how 
it ended, I knew not» How tremen- 
dously tipsy I must have been, was 
the only conclusion I could draw from 
all these conflicting doubts ; and, after 
all, it was the only thing like fact that 
beamed upon my mind. How I had 


come on board and reached my berth 
was a matter I reserved for future 
inquiry ; resolving, that about the real 
history of my last night on shore I 
should ask no questions, if others were 
equally disposed to let it pass in 
silence. 

I next began to wonder if Mike had 
looked after all my luggage, trunks, 
&c., and whether he himself had been 
forgotten in our hasty departure. 
About this latter point I was not 
destined for much doubt; for a well- 
known voice from the foot of the com- 
panion ladder at once proclaimed my 
faithful follower, and evidenced his 
feelings at his departure from his 
home and country. 

Mr. Free was, at the time I men- 
tion, gathered up like a ball opposite 
a small, low window that looked upon 
the bluff headlands now fast becoming 
dim and misty as the night approached. 
He was apparently in low spirits, and 
hummed in a species of low, droning 
voice, the following ballad, at the end 
of each verse of which came an Irish 
chorus, which to the erudite in such 
matters will suggest the air of “* Mid- 
direderoo :”"— 


MICKEY FREL’S LAMENT. 
“ Then, fare ye well, ould Erin dear ; 
To part—my heart does ache well. 
From Carrickfergas to Cape Clear, 
I'll never see your equal. 
And, though to foreign parts we’re bound, 
Where cannibals may ate us, 
We'll ne’er forget the holy ground 
Of poteen and potatoes. 

Meddirederoo, aroo, aroo, &c. 


“ When good St. Patrick banished frogs, 

Aud shook them from his garment, 

He never thought we'd go abroad, 

To live upon such varmint ; 

Nor quit the land where whiskey grew, 

‘To wear King George's button, 

Take vinegar for mountain dew, 

And tuads for mountain mutton, 
Meddirederoo, aroo, aroo,” &e, 


“Tsay, Mike, stop that confounded 
keen, and tell me where are we.” 

«« Off the ould head of Kinsale, sir.” 

“* Where is Captain Power ?” 

«Smoking a cigar on deck with the 
captain, sir.” 

«“ And Mr. Sparks ?” 

‘“* Mighty sick in his own state room. 
Oh! but it’s himself has enough of 
glory—bad luck to it—by this time ; 
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he’d make your heart break to look 
at him.” 

“Who have you got on board be- 
sides ?” 

“ The adjutant’s here, sir, and an 
ould gentleman they call the major.” 

“ Not Major Dalrymple,” said I, 
starting up with terror at the thought, 

eh, Mike ?” 

* No, sir, another major, his name 
Mulroon, or Mundoon, or something 
like that.” 

“Monsoon, you son of a lumper 
potatoe,” cried out a surly, gruff voice 
from a berth opposite, ‘© Monsoon. 
Who’s at the other side ?” 

“* Mr. O'Malley, 14th,” said I, 
way of introduction. 

° My service to you, then,” 
the voice ; ; 
ment ?”’ 

“Yes, and you—are you bound on 
a similar errand ?” 

“No, heaven be praised! I'm at- 
tached to the commissariat, and only 
going to Lisbon. Have you had any 
dinner ?” 

** Not a morsel, have you?” 

“No more than yourself; but I 
always lie by for three or four days 


said 
“going to join your regi- 


this way, till I get used to the con- 
founded rocking and pitching ; and, 
with a little grog and some sleep, get 


over the time gaily enough. 
another tumbler like the last : 
very good—that will do. 
health, Mr. » what 
said ?” 

« 0’ Malley.” 

« QO’ Malle -y — your good health— 
good night ;’ ’ and so ended our brief 
colloquy, and, in a few minutes more, 
a very decisive snore pronounced my 
friend to be fulfilling his precept for 
killing the hours. 

I now made the effort to emancipate 
myself from my crib, and at last suc- 
ceeded in getting on the floor, where, 
after one chassez at a small looking- 
glass opposite, followed by a very im- 
petuous rush at a little brass stove, 
in which I was interrupted by a trunk, 
and laid prostrate, I finally got my 
clothes on, and made my way to the 
deck. Little attuned as was my mind 
at the moment to admire anything like 
scenery, it was impossible to be un- 
moved by the magnificent prospect 
beforeme. It was a beautiful evening 
in summer ; the sun had set above an 
hour before, leaving behind him in the 
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west one vast arch of rich and bur. 
nished gold, stretching along the whole 
horizon, and tipping all the summits 
of the heavy rolling sea, as it rolled 
on, unbroken by foam or ripple, in 
vast moving mountains from the far 
coast of Labrador. We were already 
in blue water, though the bold cliffs 
that were to form our departing point 
were but a few miles to leeward, 
There lay the lofty bluff of Old Kin. 
sale, whose crest, overhanging, peered 
from a summit of some hundred feet 
into the deep water that swept its 
rocky base ; many a tangled lichen 
and ‘straggling bough trailing in the 
flood beneath. Here and there, upon 
the coast, atw inkling gleam proclaimed 
the hut of the fisherman, whose swift 
hookers had more than once shot by 
us, and disappeared in a moment, 
The wind, which began to fall at 
sunset, freshened as the moon rose, 
and the good ship, bending to the 
breeze, lay gently over, and rushed 
through the waters with a sound of 
gladness. I was alone upon the deck ; 
Power and the captain, whom I ex- 
pected to have found, had disappeared 
somehow, and I was, after all, not 
sorry to be left to my own reflections 
uninterrupted. 

My thoughts turned once more to 
my home—to my first, my best, earliest 
friend, whose hearth I ‘had rendered 
lonely and desolate, and my heart sunk 
within me as I remembered it. How 
deeply I reproached myself for the 
selfish impetuosity with ‘which I had 
ever followed any rising fancy—any 
new and sudden desire, and never 
thought of him whose every hope 
was in, whose every wish was for, 
me. Alas, alas! my poor uncle! how 
gladly would I resign every prospect 
my soldier's life may hold out, with 
all its glittering promise, and all the 
flattery of success, to be once more 
beside you; to feel your warm and 
manly grasp; to see your smile; to 
hear your voice; to be again where 
all our best feelings are born and 
nurtured, our cares assuaged, our 
joys more joyed in, and our griefs 
more wept—at home! These very 
words have more music to my ears, 
than all the softest strains that ever 
syren sung. They bring us back to 
all we have loved, by ties that are never 
felt but through such simple associa- 
tions, and in the earlier memories called 
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up. Our childish feelings come back 
once more to visit us, like better 
spirits, as we walk amid the dreary deso- 
lation that years of care and uneasiness 
have spread around us, 

Wretched must he be who ne’er has 
felt such bliss; and thrice happy he 
who, feeling it, knows that still there 
lives for him that same early home, 
with all its loved inmates, its every 
dear and devoted object waiting his 
coming, and longing for his approach, 

Such were my thoughts as I stood 
gazing at the bold line of coast now 
gradually growing more and more dim 
while evening fell, and we continued 
to stand farther out to sea. So ab- 
sorbed was I all this time in my 
reflections, that I never heard the 
voices which now suddenly burst upon 
my ears quite close beside me. I 
turned, and saw for the first time that, 
at the end of the quarter-deck, stood 
what is called a round-house, or small 
cabin, from which the sounds in ques- 
tion proceeded. I walked gently for- 
ward, and peeped in, and certainly any 
thing more in contrast with my late 
reverie need not be conceived. here 
sat the skipper, a bluff, round-faced, 
jolly-looking, little tar, mixing a bowl 
of punch at a table, at which sat my 
friend Power, the adjutant, and a tall, 
meagre-looking Scotchman, whom I 
once met in Cork, and heard that he 
was the doctor of some infantry regi- 
ment. Two or three black bottles, 
a paper of cigars, and a tallow candle, 
were all the table equipage ; but, cer- 
tainly, the party seemed not to want 
for spirits and fun, to judge from the 
hearty bursts of laughing that every 
moment pealed forth, and shook the 
little building that held them. Power, 
as usual with him, seemed to be taking 
the lead, and was evidently amusing 
himself with the peculiarities of his 
companions. 

* Come, adjutant, fill up; here’s to 
the campaign before us; we at least 
have nothing but pleasure in the anti- 
cipation ; no lovely wife behind; no 
charming babes to fret, and be fretted 
for, eh 2?” 

“ Vara true,” said the doctor, who 
was mated with a tartar; “ye maun 
hae less regrets at leavin’ hame ; but 
a married man is no entirely denied 
his ain consolations.”’ : 

“Good sense in that,” said the 


skipper; “a wide berth and plenty 
of sea room are not bad things now 
and then.” 


“Is that your experience alse ?”’ 
said Power, with a knowing look. 
* Come, come, adjutant, we're not so 
ill off, you see; but, by Jove, I can’t 
imagine how it is a man ever comes 
to thirty without having at least one 
wife, without counting his colonial 
possessions, of course.” 


“ Yes,” said the adjutant, with a 
sigh, as he drained his glass to the 
bottom. “It is devilish str: 
woman, lovely woman!” here he filled 
and drank again, as though he had 
been proposing a toast for his own 
peculiar drinking. 

“I say, now,” resumed Power, 
catching at once that there was some 
thing working in his mind; “I say, 
now, how happened it that you, a 
right good todling, soldier-like fellow, 
that always made his way among the 
fair ones, with that confounded roguish 
eye and slippery tongue, how the 
deuce did it come to pass that you 
never married ?” 

“T’ve been more than once on the 
verge of it,” said the adjutant, smiling 
blandly at the flattery. 

« And nae bad notion yours just to 
stay there,” said the doctor, with a 
very peculiar contortion of counte- 
nance. 

“No pleasing you, no contenting 
a fellow like you,” said Power, re- 
turning to the charge; “that’s the 
thing ; you get a certain ascendancy ; 
you have a kind of success, that ren- 
ders you, as the French say, téte 
montée, and you think no woman rich 
enough, or good-looking enough, or 
high enough.” 

“ No, by Jove, you're wrong,” said 
the adjutant, swallowing the bait, hook 
and all, “quite wrong there; for, 
somehow, all my life, 1 was decidedly 
susceptible, not that I cared much for 
your blushing sixteen or budding 
beauties in white muslin, fresh from 
a back board and a governess; no, 
my taste inclined rather to the more 
sober charms of two or three and 
thirty, the embonpoint, a good foot 
and ancle, a sensible breadth about the 
shoulders” 

* Somewhat Dutch-like, I take it,” 
said the skipper, puffing out a volume 
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of smoke, “a little bluff in the bows, 
and great stowage, eh ?” 

* You leaned then 
widows,” said Power. 

« Exactly : I confess, a widow always 
was my weakness. ‘There was some- 
thing 1 ever liked in the notion of a 
woman who had got over all the 
awkward girlishness of early years, 
and had that self-possession which 
habit and knowledge of the world 
confer, and knew enough of herself 
to understand what she really wished 
and where she would really go.” 

“ Like the trade winds,” puffed the 
skipper. 

“Then, as regards fortune, they 
have a decided superiority over the 
spinster class. I defy any man 
breathing—let him be half police ma- 
gistrate, half chancellor—to find out 
the figure of a young lady’s dower. 
On your first introduction to the 
house, some kind friend whispers, 
*Go it, old boy; forty thousand, 
not a penny less ;’ a few weeks later, 
as the siege progresses, a maiden aunt, 
disposed to puffing, comes down to 
twenty; this diminishes again one 
half, but then ‘the money is in ‘bank 
stock, hard three-and-a-half.’ You go 
a little farther, and, as you sit one 
day over your wine with papa, he 
suddenly promulgates the fact, that 
his daughter has five thousand pounds, 
two of which turn out to be in Mexican 
bonds, and three in an Irish mortgage.” 

“Happy for you,” interrupted 
Power, “that it be not in Galway, 
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where a proposal to foreclose would 
be the signal for your being called 
out, and shot without benefit of 
clergy.” 

“ Bad luck to it, for Galway,” said 
the adjutant. “I was nearly taken 
in there once to marry a girl that her 
brother-in-law swore had eight hun- 
dred a year, and it came out after. 
wards that so she had, but it was for 
one year only ; and he challenged me 
for doubting his word too.” 

“ There’s an old formula for finding 
out an Irish fortune,” says Power, 
“ worth all the algebra they ever taught 
in Trinity. Take the half of the as- 
sumed sum, and divide it by three, 
the quotient will be a flattering repre. 
sentative of the figure sought for.” 

“ Not in the north,” said the ad- 
jutant, firmly, “not in the north, 
Power; they are all well off there, 
There’s a race of canny, thrifty, half 
Scotch niggers—your pardon, doctor, 
they are all Irish — linen-weaving, 
Presbyterian, yarn-factoring, long- 
nosed, hard-drinking fellows, that lay 
by rather a snug thing now and then. 
Do you know, I was very near it once 
in the north. I’ve half a mind to tell 
you the story ; tho’, perhaps, you'll 
laugh at me.” 

The whole party at once protested 
that nothing could induce them to 
deviate so widely from the line of pro- 
priety, and the skipper having mixed 
a fresh bow], and filled all the glasses 
round, the cigars were lighted, and the 
adjutant began :— 


CHAPTER XXIX.--THE ADJUTANT’S STORY.—LIFE IN DERRY. 


“Ir is now about eight, maybe ten 
years, since, that we were ordered to 
march from Belfast, and take up our 
quarters in Londonderry. We had 
not been more than a few weeks alto- 
gether in Ulster, when the order came ; 
and, as we had been, for the preceding 
two years, doing duty in the south and 
west, we concluded that the island was 
tolerably the same in all parts. We 
opened our campaign in the maiden 
city, exactly as we had been doing 
with ‘ unparalleled success’ in Cashel, 
Fermoy, Tuam, &c., that is to say, 
we announced garrison balls, and pri- 
vate theatricals ; offered a cup to be 


run for in steeple chase; turned out 
a four-in-hand drag, with mottled 
greys; and brought over two Deal 
boats to challenge the north.” 

«¢ The 18th found the place stupid,’ 
said we. 

“To be sure they did; slow fellows, 
like them, must find any place stupid. 
No dinners ; but they gave none. No 
fun; but they had none in themselves. 
In fact, we knew better: we under- 
stood how the thing was to be done, 
and resolved that, as a mine of rich 
ore lay unworked, it was reserved for 
us to produce the shining metal that 
others, less discerning, had failed to 
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discover. Little we knew of the 
matter; never was there a blunder 
like ours. Were you ever in Derry ?” 

“‘ Never,” said the three listeners. 

«“ Well, then, let me inform you, 
that the place has its own peculiar 
features. In the first place, all the 
large towns in the south and west 
have, besides the country neighbour- 
hood that surrounds them, a certain 
sprinkling of gentlefolk, who, though 
with small fortunes and not much 
usage of the world, are still a great 
accession to society, and make up the 
blank which, even in the most thickly- 
peopled country, would be sadly felt 
without them. Now, in Derry, there is 
none of this. After the great guns, and, 
per Baccho, what great guns are they ! 
You have nothing but the men engaged 
in commerce ; sharp, clever, shrewd, 
well-informed fellows ; they are deep 
in flaxseed, cunning in molasses, and 
not to be excelled in all that pertains 
to coffee, sassafras, cinnamon, gum, 
oakum, and elephants’ teeth. The 
place is a rich one, and the spirit 
of commerce is felt throughout it. 
Nothing is cared for, nothing is talked 
of, nothing alluded to, that does not 
bear upon this; and, in fact, if you 
haven't a venture in Smyrna figs, 
Memel timber, Dutch dolls, or some 
such commodity, you are absolutely 
nothing, and might as well be at a ball 
with a cork leg, or go deaf to the 
opera. 

“Now, when I’ve told thus much, 
I leave you to guess what impression 
our triumphal entry into the city 
produced. Instead of the admiring 
crowds that awaited us elsewhere, as 
we marched gaily into quarters, here 
we saw nothing but grave, sober- 
looking, and, I confess it, intelligent- 
looking faces, that scrutinized our 
appearance closely enough, but evi- 
dently with no great approval, and 
less enthusiasm. The men passed on 
hurriedly to the counting-houses and 
the wharfs; the women, with almost 
as little interest, peeped at us from 
the windows, and walked away again. 
Oh! how we wished for Galway — 
glorious Galway, that paradise of the 
infantry, that lies west of the Shannon. 
Little we knew, as we ordered the 
band, in lively anticipation of the 
gaieties before us, to strike up ‘ Payne's 
first set,’ that, to the ears of the fair 
listeners in Ship Quay-street, the 





rumble of a sugar hogshead, or the 
crank, crank of a weighing crane were 
more delightful music.” 

“By Jove,” interrupted Power, 
“you are quite right. Women are 
strongly imitative in their tastes. The 
lovely Italian, whose very costume is a 
natural following of a Raphael, is no 
more like the pretty Liverpool damsel, 
than Genoa is to Glasnevin; and yet, 
what the deuce have they, dear souls, 
with their feet upon a soft carpet, and 
their eyes upon the pages of Scott or 
Byron, to do with all the cotton or dimity 
that ever was printed. But let us not 
repine: that very plastic character is 
our greatest blessing.” 

“I'm not so sure that it always 
exists,” said the doctor, dubiously, as 
though his own experience pointed 
otherwise. 

“ Well, go a-head,” said the skipper, 
who evidently disliked the digression 
thus interrupting the adjutant’s story. 

“ Well, we marched along, looking 
right and left at the pretty faces—and 
there were plenty of them too—that a 
momentary curiosity drew to the win- 
dows; but, although we smiled, and 
ogled, and leered, as only a newly 
arrived regiment can smile, ogle, or 
leer, by all that’s provoking, we might 
as well have wasted our blandishments 
upon the Presbyterian meeting-house 
that frowned upon us, with its high 
pitched roof and round windows. 

“«Droll people, these,’ said one; 
‘rayther rum ones,’ cried another ; 
‘the black north, by Jove,’ said a 
third; and so we went along to the 
barracks, somewhat displeased to think 
that, though the 18th were slow, they 
might have met their match. 

“ Disappointed, as we undoubtedly 
felt, at the little enthusiasm that 
marked our entrée, we still resolved 
to persist in our original plan, and, 
accordingly, early the following morn- 
ing, announced our intention of giving 
amateur theatricals. The mayor, who 
called upon our colonel, was the first 
to learn this, and received the informa- 
tion-with pretty much the same kind 
of look as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury might be supposed to assume, if 
requested by a friend to ride for the 
Derby. The incredulous expression 
of the poor man’s face, as he turned 
from one of us to the other, evidently 
canvassing in his mind, whether we 
might not, by some special dispensation 
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of Providence, be all insane, 
never forget. 

“His visit was a very short one; 
whether concluding that we were not 
quite safe company, or whether our 
notification was too much for his 
nerves, I know not. 

« We were not to be balked, how- 
ever: our plans for gaiety, long planned 
and conned oyer, were soon announced 
in all form, and, though we made efforts 
almost superhuman in the cause, our 
plays were performed to empty benches, 
our balls were unattended, our pic- 
nic invitations politely declined, and, 
in a word, all our advances treated 
with a cold and chilling politeness that 
plainly said, ‘ We'll none of you.’ 

‘ach day brought some new dis- 
comfiture, and, as we met at mess, 
instead of having, as heretofore, some 
prospect of pleasure and amusement to 
chat over, it was only to talk gloomily 
over our miserable failures, and lament 
the dreary quarters that our fates had 
doomed us to. 

“Some months wore on in this 
fashion, and at length—what will not 
time do?—we began, by degrees, to 
forget our woes, Some of us took to 
late hours and brandy and water ; 
others got sentimental, and wrote 
journals, and novels, and poetry ; some 
few made acquaintances among the 
townspeople, and cut in to a quiet 
rubber to pass the evening, while 
another detachment, among which I 
was, got up a little love affair to while 
away the tedious hours and cheat the 
lazy sun. 

“TI have already said something of 
my taste in beauty ; now, Mrs. Boggs 
was exactly the style of woman [ 
fancied. She was a widow; she had 
black eyes—not your jet black spark- 
ling, Dutch-doll” eyes, that roll about 
and tremble, but mean nothing—no ; 
her’s had a soft, subdued, downcast, 
pensive look about them, and were 
fully as melting a pair of orbs as any 
blue eyes you ever looked at. 

“ Then, she had a short upper lip, 
and sweet teeth; by Jove they were 
pearls! and she showed them, too, 
pretty often. Her figure was well- 
rounded, plump, and what the French 
call nette. To complete all, her instep 
and ancle were unexceptionable ; and, 
lastly, her jointure was seven hundred 

unds per annum, with a trifle of 
eight thousand more, that the late 
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lamented Boggs bequeathed, when, 
after four months of uninterrupted 
bliss, he left Derry for another world, 

“ When chance first threw me in 
the way of the fair widow, some casual 
coincidence of opinion happened to 
raise me in her estimation, and I soon 
afterwards received an invitation to a 
small evening party at her house, to 
which I alone of the regiment was 
asked. 

“I shall not weary you with ‘the 
details of my intimacy ; it is enough 
that I tell you I fell desperately in 
love. I began by visiting twice or 
thrice a-week, and, i in less than two 
months, spent every morning at her 
house, and rarely left it till the ‘roast 
beef’ announced mess. 

“T soon discovered the widow's 
cue; she was serious. Now, I had 
conducted all manner of flirtations in 
my previous life; timid young ladies, 
manly young ladies, musical, artistical, 
poe tical, and hysterical. Bless you, I 
knew them all by heart; but never 
before had I to deal with a serious 
one, and a widow to boot. The case 
was a trying one. For some weeks, it 
was all very up-hill work ; all the red- 
hot shot of warm affection I used to 
pour in, on other occasions, was of no 
use here. The language of love, in 
which I was no mean proficient, 
availed me not. Compliments and 
flattery, those rare skirmishers before 
the engagement, were denied me; and 
I verily think that a tender squeeze of 
the hand would have cost me my dis- 
missal, 

** « How very slow all this,’ thought 
I, as, at the end of two months’ seige, 
I still found myself seated in the 
trenches, and not a single breach in 
the fortress ; ‘but, to be sure, it’s the 
way they have in the north, and one 
must be patient.’ 

** While thus I was in no very san- 
guine frame of mind as to my pros- 
pects, in reality my progress was very 
considerable, having become a mem- 
ber of Mr. M‘Phun’s congregation. 
I was gradually rising in the estima- 
tion of the widow and her friends, 
whom my constant attendance at 
meeting and my very serious demea- 
nour had so far impressed, that very 
grave deliberation was held whether 
I should not be made an elder at the 
next brevet. 


“If the Widow Boggs had not been 
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a very lovely and wealthy widow—had 
she not possessed the eyes, lips, hips, 
ancles, and jointure aforesaid, I ho- 
nestly avow that not the charms of that 
sweet man Mr, M‘Phun’s eloquence, 
nor even the flattering distinction in 
store for me, would have induced me 
to prolong my suit. However, I was 
not going to despair when in sight of 
land. The widow was evidently 
softened ; a little time longer, and the 
most scrupulous moralist, the most 
rigid advocate for employing time 
wisely, could not have objected to my 
daily system of courtship. It was 
none of your sighing, dying, ogling, 
hand-squeezing, waist-pressing, oath- 
swearing, everlasting-adoring affairs, 
with an interchange of rings and 
lockets ; not a bit of it. It was con- 
foundedly like a controversial meeting 
at the Rotundo, and I myself had a 
far greater resemblance to Father 
Tom Maguire than a gay Lothario. 

«“ After all, when mess-time came, 
when the roast beef played, and we 
assembled at dinner, and the soup and 
fish had gone round, with two glasses 
of sherry in, my spirits rallied, and a 
very jolly evening consoled me for all 
my fatigues and exertions, and sup- 
plied me with energy for the morrow ; 
for, let me observe here, that I only 
made love before dinner. The even- 
ings I reserved for myself, assuring 
Mrs. Boggs that my regimental duties 
required all my time after mess- 
hour, in which I was perfectly cor- 
rect ; for at six we dined; at seven 
I opened the claret ; at eight I had 
uncorked my second bottle ; by half- 
past eight I was returning to the 
sherry ; and at nine, punctual to the 
moment, I was returning to my quar- 
ters, on the back of my servant, Tim 
Daly, who had carried me safely for 
eight years, without a single mistake, 
as the fox-hunters say. This was a 
way we had in the —th; every man 
was carried away from mess, some 
Sooner, some later; I was always an 
early riser, and went betimes. 

‘* Now, although I had very abun. 
dant proof, from circumstantial evi- 
dence, that I was nightly removed 
from the mess-room to my bed in the 
mode I mention, it would have puzzled 
me sorely to prove the fact in any 
direct way ; inasmuch as, by half-past 
nine, as the clock chimed, Tim entered 
to take me, I was very innocent of all 
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that was going on, and except a cer- 
tain vague sense of regret at leaving 
the decanter, felt nothing whatever. 

“* It so chanced—by what mere trifles 
are we ruled in our destiny—that 
just as my suit with the widow had 
assumed its most favourable footing, 
old General Hinks, that commanded 
the district, announced his coming 
over to inspect our regiment. Over 
he came accordingly, and, to be sure, 
we had a day of it. We were pa- 
raded for six mortal hours; then we 
were marching and countermarching ; 
moving into line ; back again into col- 
umn ; now forming open column, then 
into square; till at last we began to 
think that the old General was like 
the Flying Dutchman, and was pro- 
bably condemned to keep on drilling 
us to the day of judgment. To be 
sure, he enlivened the proceeding to 
me, by pronouncing the regiment the 
worst-drilled and appointed corps in 
the service, and the adjutant (me!) 
the stupidest dunderhead—these were 
his words—he had ever met with. 

** Never mind,’ thought I, ‘a few 
days more, and it’s little I'll care for 
the eighteen mancuvres. It’s small 
trouble your eyes right or your left 
shoulders forward will give me. I'll 
sell out, and with the Widow Boggs 
and seven hundred a year—but no 
matter.’ 

“This confounded inspection lasted 
till half-past five in the afternoon; so 
that our mess was delayed a full hour 
in consequence, and it was past seven 
as we sat down to dinner. Our faces 
were grim enough as we met together 
at first; but what will not a good 
dinner and good wine do for the sur- 
liest party? By eight o'clock we be- 
gan to feel somewhat more convivially 
disposed, and, before nine, the de- 
canters were performing a quick step 
round the table, in a fashion very ex- 
hilirating, and very jovial to look at. 

“«No flinching to-night,‘ said the 
senior major, ‘ we've had a severe day ; 
let us also have a merry evening.’ 

*** By Jove, Ormond,’ cried another, 
‘we must not leave this to-night. 
Confound the old humbugs and their 
musty whist party ; throw them over.’ 

““«T say, adjutant,’ said Forbes, ad- 
dressing me, ‘ you've nothing particu- 
lar to say to the fair widow this even- 
ing ; you'll not bolt, I hope.’ 

“« That he shan’t,’ said one near 
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me, ‘he must make up for his absence 
to-morrow ; for to-night we all stand 
fast.’ 

«« Besides,’ said another, ‘she’s at 
meeting by this. | Old—what-d’ye- 
call-him—is at fourteenthly before 
now.’ 

“¢ A note for you, sir,’ said the 
mess-waiter, presenting me with a 
rose-coloured three-cornered billet. 
It was from la chére Boggs herself, 
and ran thus :— 

«* Dear Stn,—Mr. M‘Phun and a 
few friends are coming to tea at my 
house after meeting, perhaps you will 
also favour us with your company. 
Yours truly, Exiza Boses.’ 


« What was to be done? Quit the 
mess—leave a jolly party just at the 
jolliest moment—exchange Lafitte and 
red hermitage for a soirée of elders 
presided over by that sweet man, Mr. 
M‘Phun. It was too bad; but then, 
how much was in the scale? What 
would the widow say if I declined? 
What would she think? I well knew 
that the invitation meant nothing less 
than a full-dress parade of me before 
her friends, and that to decline was 
perhaps to forfeit all my hopes in that 
quarter for ever. 

“** Any answer, sir ?’ said the waiter. 

«¢ Yes,’ said I, in a half whisper, 
‘I'll go; tell the servant I'll go.’ 

“ At this moment my tender epistle 
was subtracted from before me, and, 
ere I turned round, had made the tour 
of half the table. I never perceived 
the circumstance, however, and, filling 
my glass, professed my resolve to sit 
to the last, with a mental reserve to 
take my departure at the very first 
opportunity. Ormond and the pay- 
master quitted the room for a moment, 
as if to give orders for a broil at 
twelve, and now all seemed to promise 
a very convivial and well-sustained 
party for the night. 

«Ts that all arranged?’ inquired 
the major, as Ormond entered. 

«<¢ All right,’ said he; and now let 
us have a bumper and a song. Adju- 
tant, old boy, give us a chant.’ 

«« ¢ What shall it be, then ?’ inquired 
I, anxious to cover my intended retreat 
by any appearance of joviality. 

«* Give us— 


** When I was in the Fusiliers 
Some fourteen years ago."’’ 
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“*No, no, confound it, I've heard 
nothing else since I joined the regi- 
ment. Let us have the “ Paymaster’s 
Daughter.” ’ . 

«« Ah! that’s pathetic ; I like that,’ 
lisped a young ensign. : 

wee I'm to have a vote,’ grunted 
out the senior major, ‘I pronounce for 
West India Quarters.’ 

‘“** Yes, yes,’ said half a dozen voices 
together, ‘ let’s have West India Quar- 
ters. Come, give him a glass of sherry, 
and let him begin.’ j 

“« Thad scarcely finished off my glass 
and cleared my throat for my song, 
when the clock on the chimney-piece 
chimed half-past nine, and the same in- 
stant I felt a heavy hand fall upon m 
shoulder; I turned, and beheld my 
servant, Tim. This, as I have already 
mentioned, was the hour at which Tim 
was in the habit of taking me home to 
my quarters, and, though we had dined 
an hour later, he took no notice of the 
circumstance, but, true to his custom, 
he was behind my chair. A very 
cursory glance at my ‘familiar’ was 
quite sufficient to show me that we 
had somehow changed sides, for Tim, 
who was habitually the most sober of 
mankind, was, on the present occasion, 
exceedingly drunk, while I, a full hour 
before that consummation, was per- 
fectly sober. 

** What d’ye want, sir?’ inquired 
I, with something of severity in my 
manner. 

***Come home,’ said Tim, with a 
hiccup that set the whole table in a 
roar. 

««* Leave the room this instant,’ said 
I, feeling wrathy at being thus made 
a butt of for his offences. ‘ Leave 
the room, or I'll kick you out of it.’ 
Now, this, let me add, ina parenthesis, 
was somewhat of a boast, for Tim was 
six feet three, and strong in propor- 
tion, and, when in liquor, fearless as a 
tiger. 

“* You'll kick me out of the room, 
eh, will you? Try: only try it ; that’s 
all.” Here a new roar of laughter 
burst forth, while Tim, again placing 
an enormous paw upon my shoulder, 
continued. ‘ Don’t be sitting there, 
making a baste of yourself, when you've 
got enough. Don’t you see you're 
drunk.’ 

“]T sprung to my legs on this, and 
made a rush to the fire-place, to secure 
the poker, but Tim was beforehand 
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with me, and seizing me by the waist 
with both hands, flung me across his 
shoulders, as though I were a baby, 
saying, at the same time, ‘Tl take 
you away at half-past eight to-morrow, 
av you're as rampageous again. I 
kicked, I plunged, I swore, I threat- 
ened, I even begged and implored to 
be set down; but, whether my voice 
was lost in the uproar around me, or 
that Tim only regarded my denun- 
ciations in the light of cursing, I know 
not, but he carried me bodily down 
the stairs, steadying himself by one 
hand on the bannisters, while with the 
other he held me as ina vice. I had 
but one consolation all this while ; it 
was this, that, as my- quarters lay im- 
mediately behind the mess-room, Tim's 
excursion would soon come to an end, 
and I should be free once more ; but 
guess my terror to find that the 
drunken scoundrel, instead of going, 
as usual, to the left, turned short to 
the right hand, and marched boldly 
into Ship Quay-street. Every win- 
dow in the mess-room was filled with 
our fellows, absolutely shouting with 
laughter. ‘Go it, Tim—that’s the 
fellow—hold him tight — never let 
go,’ cried a dozen voices, while the 
wretch, with the tenacity of drunken- 
ness, gripped me still harder, and took 
his way down the middle of the street. 

“ It was’a beautiful evening in July, 
a soft summer night, as I made this 
pleasing excursion down the most fre- 
quented thoroughfare in the maiden 
city; my struggles every moment ex- 
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citing roars of laughter from an in- 
creasing crowd of spectators, who 
seemed scarcely less amused than 
puzzled at the exhibition. In the 
midst of a torrent of imprecations 
against my torturer, a loud noise at- 
tracted me. I turned my head’ and 
saw—horror of horrors !—the door of 
the meeting-house just flung open, and 
the congregation issuing forth en masse. 
Is it any wonder if 1 remember no 
more? There I was, the chosen one 
of the Widow Boggs—the elder elect 
—the favoured friend and admired 
associate of Mr. M‘Phun, taking an 
airing on a summer evening on the 
back of a drunken Irishman. Oh! 
the thought was horrible; and, cer- 
tainly, the short and pithy epithets 
by which I was characterised in the 
crowd neither improved my temper 
nor assuaged my wrath; and I feel 
bound to confess that my own 
language was neither serious nor be- 
coming. Tim, however, cared little 
for all this, and pursued the even tenor 
of his way through the whole crowd, 
nor stopped till, having made half the 
circuit of the wall, he deposited me 
safe at my own door, adding, as he set 
me down, ‘ Oh! av you're as throuble- 
some every evening, it’s a wheelbarrow 
I'll be obleeged to bring for you.’ 

“ The next day I obtained a short 
leave of absence, and, ere a fortnight 
expired, exchanged into the 8th, pre- 
ferring Halifax itself to the ridicule 
that awaited me in Londonderry.” 


LADY MORGAN'S WOMAN AND HER MASTER.* 


Ir is something among our “ femmes 
Savans,” who expect a consideration 
for their labours, to involve their pub- 
lisher in an engagement of indefinite 
duration, and from which he cannot 
well recede. And to the advantages 
of such an arrangement, none is more 
keenly alive than is the Wild Irish 
Girl. Under Mr. Colburn she has 
taken the post of historiographer of 
the female sex, and has entered with 
singular industry upon the discharge of 
her official functions. A history of 
triumphant female manceuvring from 
the famous successes of Mother Eve 


down to the no less felicitous intrigues 
of Madame Maintenon, and even to 
the renowned interposition of Lord 
Brougham's “bedchamber women,” 
is an undertaking, it must be allowed, 
of some magnitude. And in her 
ladyship’s hands, it promises to prove a 
production cheap, sprightly and con- 
cise, as a chancery suit. In sober and 
sad seriousness, unless it please Provi- 
dence to permit her ladyship’s “ girl- 
hood” to bloom for another three score 
years and five, we much fear that she 
will have consummated her funeral 
before she concludes her work. Truth 
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to say, we are not driven to the odious 
task of computing Lady Morgan’s age. 
The calculation were one, it will be 
readily believed, of no ordinary length, 
and to the difficulties of the labour she 
has ingeniously added. It has ever 
been her ladyship’s custom to plead 
guilty to a certain age, at which it has 
ever been her ladyship’s convenience to 
remain fixed. So that, she has thus 
acquired an almost indefeasible right 
of prescription to be thirty-five, having 
been exactly at that age any time with- 
in the memory of man. Our corres- 
pondent tells us, that “her ladyship 
must be growing old, because she is 
full of wrinkles.” Why, this is illogi- 
cal. We remember her ladyship, to 
use his abominable phrase, “full of 
wrinkles” twenty years ago—when 
her ladyship was exactly thirty-five. 
The fellow has the audacity, a little 
further on, to assert, in support of his 
unchristian views of her ladyship’s age, 
that “ she has fallen into an outlandish 
mode of dressing, and sticks her bare 
wig full of paste brilliants.” Here is 
a “non sequitur” with a vengeance. 
Why, her ladyshiy’s eccentricities of 
garb, wig and jewellery are, tradition 
saith, within a few years of being as 
old as herself, and as she figures now 
at her London conversazioni, even 
thus, in all points, we remember her 
ladyship, long, long ago, at her small 
tea and cocoa parties in Dublin. In 
the words of our malicious correspond- 
ent, “ Like to a toad, ugly and vene- 
mous, wearing a precious jewel in her 
head.” 

We do not wish, however, to en- 
courage the malicious wight, whose 
words we have just quoted, in his un- 
generous calculations upon Lady Mor- 
gan’s years. It is enough for us to 
lament, that her last production affords 
proof most unequivocal, that age has 
not fallen as lightly as we could have 
wished, upon the venerable Wild 
Irish Girl. The work contains in- 
ternal evidence, which no _ Kosi- 
crucian believer in eternal juvenility 
can read without a pang. Her lady- 
ship admits in her preface, that her 
sight’is failing. Let her ladyship pro- 
eure a pair of stronger magnifiers, and 
try a little of Grimstone’s miraculous 
eye snuff, which the advertisement as- 
sures us, when properly applied, inva- 
riably adds six years to the natural 
duration of the sight; and we will 
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engage her ladyship’s eyes to last out 
her ladyship’s life. Her ladyship 
writes as if she believed the Bible—and 
this, we are sincerely glad to see 
Prince Puckler Muskaw’s description 
does not suit her now. She has got a 
pension, and her ladyship has set up 
a conscience; or else as somethin 
mournfully whispers us, she feels that 
the links that bound her to « thirty. 
five” are gradually giving way, and 
that it is possible she may soon find 
herself older ; and under this mournful 
conviction, as her honest father 
M‘Owen would have said, * her lady. 
ship is makin’ her sowl.” - 
6 Soca hakvae eal , . lished @f 
g Master,” is now be. 
fore us, two volumes of this (in sober 
alarm we write it,) stupendous under- 
taking, have brought us down some 
yay beyond the flood; and making all 
due allowances for the probable expan. 
sion of the work in proportion as the 
sources of information become more 
varied and more copious, we venture 
to congratulate her ladyship and her 
ladyship’s admirers, on being fairly in 
for an amusement which, unless nature 
puts a period to it, will, at least in 
duration, rival the delights of paradise, 
Woman and her Master! we cannot 
discover whether the title is meant to 
conyey an honest admission of the de- 
pendence of the sex, or by a happy 
irony to allege their superiority. Nor 
do we think that her ladyship is her- 
self very clear on the subject ; for we 
sometimes find her, at the close of a 
very fine sentence, about physical 
force and brute violence, thews and 
sinews, &c., muttering with a dolor- 
ous growl, “ Woman and her Master!” 
And again, when some female sharper 
has over-reached a noodle or some 
virago, has bullied a big-wig, her lady- 
ship dwells upon her motto with a 
complacent irony and _ significance, 
which Sir Charles can probably appre- 
ciate. The object of the work, Lady 
Morgan tell us is, to “plead the cause 
of woman, and to illustrate her agen- 
cies,” a tolerably general commence- 
ment! The object being thus clearly 
stated, her ladyship proceeds to define 
a woman to be “ A most subtle spirit, 
a being of most noble fibre, a most 
sensitive and apprehensive organiza- 
tion ;” (vol. I. page 9.) The reader 
having thus, for the first time in his 
life, acquired a clear idea of a woman, 
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she proceeds to present us with an 
equally distinct notion of a man. 


« A man,” says her ladyship, “is a 
being who submits to the spell which 
undermines his supremacy, and has only 
linked a more showy nucleus of evil to 
his own destiny, and bound up a principle 
which enfeebles the results of his best 
reforms.” (Vol. I, pages 10 and 15.) 


We have no wish to quarrel with 
her ladyship’s definition—it has the two 
great requisites, adequacy and clear- 
ness—but for the sake of conciseness, 
and also as making strongly for her 
ladyship’s views, we much prefer the 
old distinction, which in our nonage 
we were taught to lisp; the old 
definition, clothed, as her ladyship 
might say, in the dim halo of remem- 
bered childhood—“ Little boys are 
made of snarls and snails, and puppy- 
dogs’ tails ;” and « Little girls of sugar 
and spice, and all that’s nice. Having 
given a specimen of her originality, in 
the way of definition, her ladyship pro- 
ceeds to lay before her reader a modest 
report of the sources which she has 
explored for the materials of her 


magnum opus :— 


“They are,” says her ladyship, in her 
first volume and seventeenth page, “ to be 
found carelessly scattered through all that 
is known in the written history of man- 
kind, from the first to the last of its indited 
pages; in the habits of the untamed 
savage; in the traditions of the semi. 
civilized barbarian ; and in those fragments 
of the antiquity of our antiquity scattered 
through undated epochs—monuments of 
some great moral debris, which, like the 
fossil remains of long-embedded and un- 
known species, serve to found a theory or 
to establish a fact”!!! 


Now this is pretty well, considering 
that there is nothing more of erudition 
evinced in the work than a very mode- 
rate acquaintance with the Old Testa- 
ment, and with Goldsmith’s Roman 
and Grecian history. Her ladyship, 
however, knows perfectly what she is 
about, and can sometimes subdue her 
“girlish” modesty so far as to bestow 
upon herself and her acquirements just 
the gentlest leetle puff in the world. 

Lady Morgan's style is worthy of 
study; it has none of the uniformity 


of monotonous regularity—quite the 
reverse. There is no conceivable or 
inconceivable attitude into which her 
ladyship has not squeezed her senten- 
ces ; there is no disguise or destruction 
which she has not inflicted upon her 
words. Her composition and her 
language are equally surprising, and, 
we are not sorry to add, equally 
original. Her ladyship has assumed 
the right of embellishing the English 
language ; of putting her words into 
such a masquerade, that none could 
recognise his oldest acquaintance under 
it. Thus, we have frequently « poli- 
cized” for politized, “ eleminated” for 
iliminated, “impulsion” for impulse, 
* savagery” for savage state ‘im- 
pressionable” for impressible, and a 
thousand other such disguises; but 
these are mere verbal beauties; her 
ladyship'’s command of language is 
better evinced when her words are 
stuck together in sentences, than when 
they are (as above) taken alone. She has 
inventeda style, which may be called the 
Philophico - bombastico - furioso style, 
and which frequently recurs in the 
course of her ladyship’s admirable 
history, and always with peculiar effect, 
The subject must be, as the title im- 
plies, something abstruse, and believed 
to be true—the writer need not exactly 
know what—and it must be loaded 
with big words until it is fairly smother- 
ed. We take an example at random: 


*« Society has become complicated more 
rapidly than philosophy and legislation can 
follow: the action of man upon man, and 
those of the species upon nature, have 
multiplied faster than observation can co- 
ordinate or reason can control, until a 
positive advance has assumed the appear- 
ance of a relative retrogradation. A large 
and formidable sum of suffering, there- 
fore, still subsists in the bosom of the 
most civilized communities, untouched by 
science, unmitigated by laws. Crimes, 
necessitated and inevitable, are still com- 
mitted with a fearful regularity, and in 
pre-assignable proportions,”* 


This is a chance specimen ; the curi- 
ous will find it so early as at the seventh 
page—a certain symptom of her lady- 
ship's affection for that style. There 
is, however, another, which occurs even 
earlier, of which Lady Morgan is as 
great a mistress: it is aspecies of com. 


* For instance, the annual issuing of the volumes of her ladyship’s new work. 
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position best described as the simple 
incomprehensible, which, from the be- 
ginning to the end, totally transcends 
all human understanding : 


“ From the earliest aggregations of 
society, man, in his shallow pride, has 
Jaboured to perpetuate the memory of his 
own imperfection—the story of his selfish- 
ness and his errors; and the annals which 
he has bequeathed, from age to age, for 
the benefit of posterity, are but evidences 
of the long and painful struggles by which 
the human species, on isolated points, and 
for periods brief and remote, have suc- 
ceeded in partially escaping from physical 
evil and from moral darkness, It is thus 
the artless illuminations of antique mis- 
sals, in preserving the rude outlines of 
the dark originals they were meant to 
honour, perpetuate also, in vivid tints, 
that expression of feebleness and suffering 
which is the inseparable characteristic of 
suspicious and unaccommodated ignorance 
in all ages.”"— Vol. i., page 4. 


Here is “an elegant derangement of 
epitaphs!” By the mortial powers, as 
M‘Owen used to say, her ladyship 
bangs Banagher! We defy the ghost 
of CEdipus to make even a guess at her 
ladyship’s meaning ; nay, we challenge 
Lady Morgan herself to read her own 
riddie. As for ourselves, we frankly 
confess that we wander through such 
labyrinthine and ruinous passages lost 
in horror and in darkness. “ We are 
perplexed, and know not what to do ;” 
and it is our opinion that the produc- 
tion must go down to posterity like the 
artless illuminations of antique missals, 
and, in her own words, “ perpetuate 
in vivid tints that expression of feeble- 
ness and suffering which is the insepa- 
rable characteristic of suspicious and 
unaccommodated ignorance in all ages” 
(or rather at all ages). Naturally asto- 
nished at the prodigious sentences 
which she has herself produced, her 
ladyship declares immediately after (at 
the seventeenth page), with a mixture 
of sadness and exultation very inte- 
resting, that “her genius, which 
could not be concealed, has been treated 
as a phenomenon, when not considered 
as monstrosity !"—and, with the fruits 
of her genius before us, we can readily 
credit her ladyship’s allegations. 

The beauties of her ladyship's style, 
however attractive, must not keep us 
back from the matter of her work. As 
we before hinted, the two volumes 


which are before us contain nothing 
more in the shape of historical lore 
than what might be supplied by a very 
superficial acquaintance ‘with some 
books of the Old Testament, and with 
Pinnock’s Catechism of Roman and 
Grecian History ; and, as Lady Mor- 
gan has composed her universal woman. 
history for the most part in the act of 
locomotion, seeing that her ladyshi 
moves with incessant alternation (for 
her health) from the centre of London 
to the centre of Paris, she must have 
found it no inconsiderable convenience 
that her library of reference was car- 
ried in the coat-pocket of Sir Charles, 
or more probably in his white hat, 
wrapped up in his cotton pocket-hand. 
kerchief. With so simple an appa- 
ratus, it is not to be wondered at that 
her ladyship’s observations are confined 
to the very most obvious and univer. 
sally received facts in history; and 
having reconciled herself to follow the 
beaten track, and having, as it were, 
booked herself in Pinnock’s Catechism 
for the journey, it is pleasant to reflect 
that it is as impossible for her ladyship 
to lose her way as for a lumber-truck 
at the back of a train to diverge from 
its railroad. We are glad, too, to 
observe that she seems to believe the 
Old Testament—at least to treat its 
history as a work of some authority— 
although, as we shall presently show, 
she speaks very ambiguously of the 
Jewish priesthood and religion, and 
not unfrequently snubs the inspired 
writers. 

It is a well-known fact that Lady 
Morgan, although she might easily find 
something better to think about, is 
always thinking about herself—an ami- 
able weakness, whose existence is suf- 
ficiently attested by the fact that she 
has been the great and all perfect ori- 
ginal from whom have been drafted all 
those heroines, those Wild Irish Girls, 
and the like, who have enraptured her 
Florence M‘Fiddlestichs, et hoc genus 
omne. ‘This inveterate propensity for 
being herself, looking at herself, 
painting her own portrait,’’---this most 
humiliating and melancholy love of ex- 
hibition which always stimulates her 
ladyship to cut capers upon her own 
dunghill---the desire to be seen even as 
she is, rather than not seen at all---ren- 
ders it impossible for Lady Morgan to 
attempt even a history without a he- 
roine. And whom, think you, her 
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ladyship has undertaken, in these her 
latter days, to be-heroine ?, Over whose 
gentle weaknesses and noble nature 
does she mourn? Whom does she 
select as the compressed epitome of all 
that enthusiasm, magnanimity, fasci- 
nation, mobility, breeches-wearing tact, 
and savoir vivre, for which her lady- 
ship so much admires herself? Be 
not alarmed, gentle reader---we are not 
surprised : this meet reflection of her 
ladyship’s sympathy and admiration is 
no other than Jezebel ! 

It is little short of painful to read 
Lady Morgan’s most indecent rhap- 
sody upon the idolatry of Jezebel, and 
the just retribution awarded by the 
Deity. The idolatress and the believer 
are made to exchange places, and the 
just and honest views of morality and 
religion are not so much distorted as 
literally inverted. 


«“ The greatest error (!/),”* says Lady 
Morgan, “ attributed to Jezebel was her 
resistance to the Jewish priesthood ; for 
she was the daughter of the King of Tyre, 
and, professing the religion of her fathers, 
had her own temple raised, with her own 
priests, to the number of four hundred. 
All these were massacred by the state 
hierarchy of Judah. Jehu, the instru- 
ment of this priestly vengeance (!), the 
anointed usurper of her husband's throne, 
excused his outrage by the prophesy of 
Elijah (!).”— Vol. i., page 193-4. 


It would not be easy to devise a 
mode of treating such atopic more 
calculated to shock all decorum (we 
employ the mildest terms) than the 
above passage ; and we undertake to 
say that her ladyship could not have 
ventured much farther without seri- 
ously injuring her book as a mercantile 
speculation: asa literary production 
itis below the reach of injury. We 
were for a long time puzzled to com- 
prehend how it was that Lady Morgan 
came to choose Jezebel, of all the fine 
women in her book, to be her heroine. 
There is a palpable effort to make her 
like all the more sublime and magni- 
ficent parts of Lady Morgan's cha- 
racter ; but, after all, the iniquities of 
Jezebel are respectable and exciting--- 
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there is a bold breadth and grandeur 
of crime about her, which cannot be 
even uped by the frivolous peccadilloes 
of a goosy old woman. Where, then, 
lies the secret similarity of attraction 
which draws the woman of age to the 
woman of antiquity ? It is to be found, 
we think, in this broad resemblance : 
Jezebel was an unbeliever, fond of out- 
landish fashions, could write letters, 
and, above all, “she painted her face 
and tired her head”---an accomplish- 
ment, all mention of which Lady 
Morgan has generously suppressed. 
These sympathies of the toilette are, 
all rivalry being out of the case, sure 
links of female friendship ; and those 
who had the felicity of seeing Lady 
Morgan when she dwelt in Kildare- 
street, can well remember how natu- 
rally Bassegio used to tire, not her 
hair, but her head, and how she used 
to blush the best Parisian couleur de 
rose from among the luxuriant ringlets 
which never left her brow but for her 
bandbox.t Upon these interesting 
little peculiarities---the peculiarities of 
genius---as well as upon some less accu- 
rate coincidences, is founded, we ven- 
ture to conjecture, her ladyship’s ro- 
mantic friendship for Jezebel. 

Athaliah is treated with nearly as 
much favour, and, to come lower down, 
even Julia (the daughter of Augustus), 
Messalina, and Julia Faustina, are half 
canonized. In short, as far as any 
doctrine can be inculeated, in a work 
professedly of mere narrative, the 
writer appears anxious to disseminate 
the principle of universal toleration of 
all things except husbands and revealed 
religion; and, moreover, resolved to 
rank herself among those authoresses 
whom Sydney Smith has described as 
seeking “to encumber the difficulties 
of virtue, and to throw a mild lustre 
over adultery.” We do not go far 
into Lady Morgan’s facts, for we find 
nothing original or curious either in 
her historical views or discoveries, 
unless we may refer to either class a 
general design, by no means artistically 
executed, to excuse, or rather to 
vindicate all kinds of vice. 


As her ladyship proceeds with her 


* Among her lesser errors, we suppose, are to be classed the murder of Naboth. 
+ We cannot tell whether her ladyship has found a prototype for her portentous 
bustle. She tells us, in her first note, that her “ work is altogether founded upon an 


@ posteriori argument ! !” 
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task, her design begins to assume a 
shape and consistence truly imposing, 
till at length, her ambition, having 
expanded gradually as she proceeds 
from chapter to chapter in “her 
wondrous tale,” resolves itself into an 
heroic determination to prove that, 
from the creation downward the world 
has been governed by women! At 
resent, however, even admitting the 
justness of all her inductions and allega- 
tions, her ladyship has done little more 
than to attempt to prove, with some 
approximation to success, that the 
greater part of the mischief which has 
been done in the world, has been 
effected by women. This is a melan- 
choly blunder; and Lady Morgan 
must either mend her story in the next 
two volumes; or overthrow Clarendon’s 
just and well-known aphorism. 


‘God knows, few persons have done 
more mischief than those that have been 
thought able to do the least; and there is 
no opinion more false than to suppose, that 
because one is too mean to do any good, 
therefore he has not the power to do any 
harm; for it is very true, that one may do 
much mischief, without faculties enough 
to do any the smallest good.” 


In the meantime Lady Morgan has 
done little to remove from her sex the 
eloquent reproach of the love sick 
Evadne, in Beaumont’s, and Fletcher's 
“ Maid’s Tragedy” :— 


“ All the creatures 
Made for Heaverti's honours, have their ends, 


Anil good ones, 
All but the cozening crocodiles—false women ! 


They reign here like those plagues, those killing 
sores, 


Men pray against; and when they die, like tales 
Ill told, and unbelieved, they pass away, 
And go to dust forgotten.” 


We think too well of women, and 
wish too well to their rights, to desire 
to hear their cause pleaded by one who 
seems to think that she proves them to 
be great and good if only she can show 
that they have done great mischief to 
mankind, and good set'Vice to the devil. 
Lady Morgaf is a fragment of the 
last century; her reputation, such as 
it is, is made out of what survives of 


its tastes and habits. She had better 
not tax the patience of the present too 
roughly ‘“‘verbum  supienti”...Lad 
Morgan knows Latin. One solemn 
and predominant impression her ladys 
ship’s work has left upon our mind, 
and that is, that her ladyship has been 
accustomed, in homely phrase, ¢ to 
wear the breeches,” and all that we 
have otherwise learned of her ladyship 
has served to corroborate the conclu. 
sion. Lady Morgan has been in her 
own menage, to use her own language, 
* the foundress of a dynasty ;” and the 
love of power appears likely to survive 
all other passions. There is agenuine 
red-pepper pungency in her denuncia- 
tion of the husband species which bears 
a fearfully practical character; and 
mournfully do we impress upon her 
meek lord, that mirror of chivalry and 
paragon of gentle knights, the melan. 
choly fact, that the established relation 
between his lady and himself, between 
THE WoMAN and ter Master (!) will, of 
a surety, coritinue unto the end of the 
chapter. Such, in the spirit of pro. 
phesy, we predict, are the destinies of 
Sir Charles, the futa Morgana. But 
as the lot of none is unmitigated evil, 
so, in the case of Sir Charles, it is to 
be remembered, that while upon the 
one hand he “ must grunt and sweat 
under a load of weary life,” controuled 
by a most despotic rule, so, upon the 
other, along with her “ high thoughted 
daring---the fire and the force of her 
spirit,” her ladyship has brought him 
a pension ; let him 


“Think on that when he’s smokin’ tobacky.” 


We now gladly close her ladyship’s 
book---a work without one claim to 
notice, except the antiquity of its au- 
thor ; and which, in utter nakedness of 
ex¢use, wants even the last poor plea in 
palliation of tediousness---an end. With 
a cordial aspiration that we may never 
look upon it’s like again, we consign 
the production to its kindred rubbish, 
and declare, in the words of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart---a worthy who wielded 
language alihost as formidably as her 
ladyship==="* We nauseate such quis- 
quiliaty deblaterations of philoso- 
phunculi.” 
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GEORGE ROBERT 
We professedly have something further 
in view than the mere desire of record- 
jing the wild and wicked freaks of a 
genteel felon, when taking on us to 
narrate certain passages of the life of 
George Robert Fitzgerald. Itis rather 
our aim to show how bad laws brought 
about bad manners ; how the conduct 
of our HERO, even in its bad pre- 
eminence, was but a well-defined symp- 
tom of an all-prevailing disease—a 
disease pervading all classes of soci- 
ety, and exhibiting itself in foul blotches 
on the character of the nobility, the 
gentry, the justices, and even the 
judges} of the land: so much so, that 
of the aspect of social life it might be 
said in the words of the complaining 
prophet, “ The whole head was sick, 
and the whole heart faint.” A novel- 
ist, such as Mr. Ainsworth, who panders 
to the morbid literary taste of the day, 


By the author of “ Connaught in 1798.” 8vo, Dublin. 
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and loves to invest felons and highway- 
men with fair characteristics overs 
balancing their crimes ; so as to render 
evil doers, if not pardonable, at least 
amiable; and who thus casts around 
ruffians a mist of romance similar to 
the fog that the heat draws from a fen, 
making that which is hazy, feetid, and 
unwholesome, lucid with lights from 
beneath, and investing with false gran- 
deur what is but a huge deformity. 
Such writers, whether of the new 
French or English school must, while ad- 
ministering to a taste for such splendid 
viciousness, have an eye to the keeping 
of time and place ; must, in the grou 

ing of such characters, place them in 
positions naturally arising out of sea- 
sonable opportunities. It would never 
do to produce a Jack Sheppard or a 
Turpin, in the days of fast coaches or 
railways; nor throw them back upon 


+ Asa contrast to the moral, strictly decorous, and exemplary judges of the present 


day, we may, in support of our statement not only allude to what is stated in a sub- 
sequent page, of a going judge of assize allowing the harlot of Mr. George Fitzgerald 
of Turlough to sit on the bench with him, while he was dispensing justice and uphold- 
ing the moral sanctions that keep society together; but we would also strengthen our 
statement by the testimony of a cotemporary lawyer, himself a judge, who as follows 
describes the law-preserving, law-breaking lawyers and benchers of Ireland, at the lat- 
terend of the 18th century. Accordingly Sir Jonah Barrington testifies :— 

“I think I may challenge any country in Europe to show such an assemblage of 
gallant judicial and official antagonists at fire and sword, as is exhibited even in the 
following list :— 

« Earl Clare, lord chancellor of Ireland, fought the master of the rolls, the right 
honourable John Philpot Curran, with twelve-inch pistols. 

“The Earl of Clonmel, chief-justice of the king’s bench, fought Lord Tyrawly 
about his wife, and the Earl Llandaff about his sister, and others with sword or pistol, 
on miscellaneous subjects. 

The judge of the county of Dublin, Egan, fought the master of the rolls, Roger 
Barrett, and three others, one with swords. 

“The chancellor of the exchequer, the right honourable Isaac Corry, fought the 
right honourable Henry Grattan, a privy counsellor, and the chancellor was hit. He 
also exchanged shots or thrusts wich two other gentlemen. 

‘ A baron of the exchequer, Baron Medge, fought his brother-in-law, and two others 
—a hit. 

“ The chief-justice C. P. Lord Norbury, fought fire-eater Fitzgerald and two other 
gentlemen, muzzle to muzzle, and frightened Napper Tandy and several besides—one 
hit only. Napper was near being hanged for running away ! 

“ The judge of the perogative court, Doctor Duigenan, fought one barrister and 
frightened another on the ground. The latter case a very curious one, 

“ The first counsel to the revenue, Henry Deane Grady, Esq. R.C. fought Coun- 
sellor O’ Maher, Counsellor Campbell, and others—very stout work. 

“ The right honourable the master of the rolls fought Lord Buckinghamshire, (chief 
secretary, &c.) because he would not dismiss an official person. 

“ The provost of the University of Dublin, the right honourable Hely Hutchinson, 
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the earlier eras, when the rich travel- 
Jed, armed with casque and cuirass, &c., 
attended by troops of men at arms and 
retainers. No. But the romancer must 
fix his highwaymen, doing and daring, 
just in that transition period, when feu- 
dal habits had passed away, but com- 
mercial activity had not yet commenced 
its rapid circulations. So we now take 
up the story of Fitzgerald, not desiring 
to invest him with any peculiar qua- 
lities that might diminish disgust at 
his great enormities, but at the same 
time ready to show that he was not 
much worse than others ; that in many 
respects he was better ; and we are espe- 
cially anxious to exhibita state of society, 
whose machinery was not working well 
for want of proper adjustments ; when 
English law was still conflicting with 
inveterate Irish habits, and when it but 
too often happened that this law was 
resorted to but to be abused, and so 
wrested as to subserve the ends of the 
wickedly cunning, promote most tyran- 
nical schemes, and put a fair face on 
atrocities of bad men invested with 
power. In this way, as we proceed, it 
will be shown how the ferocious cha- 
racters of the western province resorted, 
as best served their turn, to curiously 
mixed methods of law and lawlessness— 
now using open and brute force, now 
taking advantage of the quibbles, eva- 
sions and perversions of law ; and writs 
are served, and warrants issued by 
sheriffs and justices of the peace, under 
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the instigation of those who could 
browbeat or cajole, or urge the baser 
inducements of filthy lucre. Accord. 
ingly, not only a fighting Fitzgerald, a 
fighting Ffrench, or a fighting Martin 
strut across our stage, pistol and sword 
in hand, but also in the dusky rear 
creeps stealthily along, some Breck. 
nock or M‘Donnell, armed with false 
warrants and fraudulent affidavits, and 
ready in contriving how what may ap- 
pear to be summum jus, should turn 
out to be summa injuria. And more. 
over, we observe in the same wild 
melodrame the players changing cha- 
racters, and lo! the man of law comes 
in front of the stage as a duellist, and 
the fire-eater enacts the part of a server 
of a false writ, and of the bailiff execu. 
tioner of a surreptitious warrant, Al] 
this could only be done in the days 
when George Robert flourished—when 
the Irish government, too busy in the 
management of parliamentary parties, 
was also too weak to control a ram. 
pant squirearchy—when they had nei- 
ther military nor police at command to 
preserve the peace of society; and 
when that hybrid existence, the volun- 
teer force, rose up, springing from the 
serpent’s teeth of faction; and while 
presenting a front of defiance to the 
foreign foe, also overawing with low- 
ering aspect the king’s government, 
and uffording in its success, its tolera- 
tion and universality, an encourage- 
ment for all the unions, associations, 


fought Mr. Doyle, master in chancery. They went to the plains of Minden to fight! 
«“ N.B.—The spirit of the Hutchinson family was proverbial, and their good nature 
was no less so. 
“ The chief-justice C. P. Patterson fought three country gentlemen, one of them 
with swords, another with guns, and wounded all of them, 
« Sir Harding Gifford, late chief-justice of Ceylon, fought the rebel general Bagnal 


Harvey at a place called the Scalp near Dublin, 


but very odd wound. 


The chief-justice received a severe 


He eventually, however, suffered no important injury. 


« Counsellor Dan. O'Connell fought the Orange chieftain who had been halloo’d 


at him by the corporation. 
fight again. 


The champion of Protestant ascendancy never rose to 


« The collector of the customs of Dublin, the honourable Francis Hutchinson 
> 


fought the right honourable Lord Mountnorris—a hit. 


enumerare longuin est. 


« About the year 1777 fire-cating was in great repute in Ireland. 


Cum multis aliis que nunc 


No young fellow 


could finish his education, till he had exchanged shots with some of his friends or 


acquaintances. 


The first questions asked as to a young man’s respectability and quali. 


fications, (particularly when he proposed for a lady-wife,) were, “ What family is he 
of 2” « Did he ever blaze ?” His fortune was then the next inquiry, because the reply 


was seldom satisfactory. 


« Tipperary and Galway were the ablest schools of the duelling science. 


Galway 


was most scientific at the sword; ‘Tipperary most practical and prized at the pistol ; 


? 


Mayo not amiss at either; Roscommon and Sligo had many professors, aud a high 
reputation in the leadivg branches of the pastime.” 
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and aggregations that have subse- 
quently kept the island from settling 
down into peace and prosperity. 

In the first part of our narrative, we 
attempted to exhibit Fitzgerald as in 
some measure a deranged man, acting 
jn consequence of his hereditary pre- 
disposition, in excess, and outrageous/y, 
what others perpetrated more cautionsly, 
We desired to pourtray him as walk- 
ing deviously along the ill-defined 
boundaries. that may be supposed to 
divide the realms of sanity and mad- 
ness: his deeds, however revolting 
and outrageous, not yet compromising 
him with the existing laws, nor exclu- 
ding him from the pale of a social 
state, composed of persons little less 
wrong doing than himself. 

We shall now, (before we introduce 
him as committing those atrocious acts, 
which led to his shameful catastrophe,) 
pourtray him plunging into family dis- 
putes, mingling with and contending with 
men as bold and bad as himself, and as 
ready to play the same game, but not so 
recklessly, not so frantically, as to lure 
them into the clutches of the executioner, 
We have already alluded to the charac- 
terof George Rubert’s father ; he must 
now be brought out more prominently, 
as a weak, fulse, vicious, and ferocious 
man, so vacillating, as not, by any, to 
be depended on, so base, as not to 
stop at any low trick, so abandoned as 
not to draw back from any evil deed— 
a man who, as a cotemporary describes 
him, “once possessed of very ample 
fortune—the esteem of his country— 
the love of a very respectable wife, und 
of considerable consequence in his 
county—now by his own misconduct re- 
duced to the narrowest straits for com- 
mon necessaries—become the laughing- 
stock of his country—despised by his 
wife, and disqualified from cutting any 
figure, or bearing any weight in that 
county where he once could place ‘his 
harlot, an outeast from a common 
brothel, at the right hand of a judge 
of assize, the representative of the 
majesty of Ireland. And now in his 
old age he had taken up with a concu- 
bine, who had neither youth, beauty, 
wit, nor accomplishments that might 
excuse his attachment. 

Subsequent to George Robert's mar- 
riage with Miss Connolly, there was a 
settlement made, by which, in consi- 
deration of the sum of £8000 paid 
down to the father, he assigned a rent- 
charge on his estate of £1000 per an- 
num, and also settled his whole estate 
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on George Robert, and on his issue 
male; but it was provided, that in de- 
fault of such issue, the estate was to 
revert to the father, to be demised by 
him as he might think proper, paying 
certain sums to George Robert's Semale 
issue, or in default of that, to his ap- 
pointment. 

Now, it so happened, that George 
Robert had but one daughter by his 
first wife ; and there was no likelihood 
of any issue by the second. This 
position threw a power into the hands 
of the father, and gave grounds of 
hope, and materials for scheming, to 
the younger brother, Charles Lionel, 
whose object it now was to obtain as 
much influence as he could over his 
father, so that the inheritance should 
be secured to him and to his heirs: 
hence the jealousy between the two 
brothers—hence the desire of both to 
secure a personal influence and control 
over this weak parent. 

George Robert, having got a large 
sum of money with his first wife, did 
not, it would appear, while it lasted, 
and during his residence abroad and in 
England, strenuously insist on the pay- 
ment of the rent-charge of 1000/ a 
year settled on him; consequently an 
arrear of near 12,000/. accrued ; and in 
the meantime the father went on as ex- 
trayagantly and heedlessly as if there 
was no debt accruing. Living beyond 
his income, and wasting his substance 
on a greedy harlot, he was in the pre- 
dicament of many an Irish squire before 
and since his time, who, after borrow- 
ing, make it their principle not to pay 
interest, and their inierest not to pay 
principal. It would appear that, accord- 
ing to George Robert’s statement, 
which we believe has not been denied, 
an amicable application was made 
to the Court of Exchequer to make 
him, as having a prior claim to other 
creditors, custodee of the estate until 
the debt was paid, he allowing his 
father a certain sum for maintenance. It 
would also appear that subsequently the 
old man, instigated by his concubine, 
did his best to evade this arrangement, 
and that, in spite of the receiver, who 
was brought from Dublin to collect the 
rents, the woman had the wit and ma- 
nagement to step in and anticipate the 
stranger with the tenants, and so receive 
all the proceeds of the estate herself. 
We also find that Charles Lionel joined 
the father against the elder brother, 
and that he and Mr. Cesar Ffrench, a 
Galway squire, assisted by the law 
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agency of Mr. Patrick Randal M‘Don- 
nell, undertook to secure the father 
from the consequences of George Ro- 
bert’s law proceedings, provided long 
and profitable leases were made over to 
them of the best part of the estate, and 
provided Mr. Ffrench was put in ma- 
nagement of the property. This brought 
about collisions of force against force, 
as we shall by-and-by have to relate, 
and of chicane against chicane ; and 
so we see the Galway fire-eater french, 
in conjunction with the younger bro- 
ther, a professed duellist also, pitted 
against George Robert ; and Mr. Pa- 
trick Randal M‘Donnell, an attorney, 
matched with the notorious pettifogger 
Brecknock. Brecknock, it is true, came 
later on the stage of events, and not 
watil after a Dublin solicitor was tried 
and found wanting. It happened to 
the writer of this article to have been 
well acquainted with Mr. T———l, 
who was a near relation of George Ro- 
bert’s law agent; and, having just 
served his apprenticeship in his office, 
and being of a smart, brisk, humorous, 
adventurous, but very fidgetty character, 
he readily fell in with Fitzgerald’s offer 
to go down to Mayo, and there act not 
only as the receiver of the rents of the 
estate, but as his law adviser in general. 
The first time Mr. T— l went down, 
as has been just stated, he was over- 
reached in the receipt of the half-year’s 
rents ; not, however, deterred by the 
failure of his first experiment, and no 
doubt foreseeing a large and weighty 
crop of law costs, he consented to go 
down again, and, having an interview 
with George Robert in Dublin, was gra- 
tified with the invitation of his haughty 
employer to take a seat in his carriage 


for the journey to Mayo—the event of 


which, fortunately for him, put an end 
to his future connexion with George 
Robert ; and it was well for him, that, 
though a very decided man in urging 
on a suit, and in afterwards pressing for 
payment of his bills of costs, he was a 
singularly nervous person, and not very 
remarkable for what a _prize-fighter 
would call personal pluck. The story 
of Mr. T I's journey with George 
Robert is in more ways than one before 
the public. The writer of this article, 
as having it from Mr. 'T———I himself, 
gave some years ago an account of the 
scene in the first volume of the Dudlin 
Penny Journal—an account which has 
been lately copied into the pages of this 


magazine.* Sir Jonah Barrington has 
also described it, in his “ Personal 
Sketches of his Own Time,” and that 
about the same period when we com. 
mitted our narrative to the press, Ag 
we are more modest than to dispute 
with the lively knight in powers of 
description, however we may in the 
accuracy of our facts, and, as there 
really is not much difference in the 
two narratives, we shall quote Sir 
Jonah’s version of the story. 


«“ Mr, Fitzgerald sent for the attorney 
and told him that if his going down was 
previously known, there were several of 
the tenants, and others under the adverse 
influence of his father and brother, who 
would probably abscond ; and that, there. 
fore, since spies were watching him per- 
petually, to give notice in the county of 
his every movement, it was expedient 
that he should set out two or three hours 
before day-break, so as to have the start 
of them ; that his own travelling carriage 
should be ready near the gate of the 
Phenix Park, to take up Mr, T——_, 
who might bring his trunk of papers with 
him thither in a hack-carriage, so that 
there may be no suspicion. 

“ Mr. T had no idea that any- 
body else was coming with them, Mr. 
Fitzgerald not having at all mentioned 
such a thing. He found, however, a 
third gentleman, in a travelling cloak, 
sitting between himself and his client, 
who was dozing in the far corner. This 
stranger, too, he found not over-cour- 
teous ; for, though the carriage was not 
very roomy, and the gentleman was bulky, 
he showed no disposition whatever to 
accommodate the attorney, who begged 
him, with great suavity and politeness, to 
*move a little.’ To this he received no 
reply, but a snoring both from the strange 
travellerand Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. T 
now felt himself much crowded and 
pressed, and again earnestly requested 
‘the gentleman’ to allow him, if possible, 
a little more room; but he still only 
received a snore in return. He now con- 
cluded that his companion was a low, 
vulgar fellow. The carriage now arrived 
at Maynooth, where the horses were in- 
stantly changed, and they proceeded ra- 
pidly on their journey, Mr. Fitzgerald 
declaring he would not alight till he 
reached Turlow, for fear of pursuit, 

«“ The attorney now took courage, and, 
very truly surmising that the other gen- 
tleman was a foreigner, ventured to beg 
of Mr. Fitzgerald to ask ‘his friend’ to 
sit over a little, as he was quite crushed. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald replied, ‘ that the party in 
question did not speak English, but when 
they arrived at Kilcock the matter should 
be better arranged.’ The attorney was 
now compelled for some time longer to 
suffer the hot-press, inflicted with as little 
compunction as if he were only a sheet of 
aper 5 but, on arriving at the inn at 
Kilcock, dawn just appeared, and Mr, 
Fitagerald, letting down a window, de- 
sired his servant, who was riding with a 
pair of large horse-pistols before him, to 
rouse the people at the inn, and get some 
cold provisions and a bottle of wine brought 
to the carriage. “ And, Thomas (said he), 
get five or six pounds of raw meat if you 
can—no matter of what kind—for this 
foreiyn gentleman.’ The attorney was 
now petrified—a little twilight glanced 
into the carriage, and nearly turned him 
into stone. The stranger was wrapped 
up ina blue travelling cloak, witha scarlet 
cape, and had a great white cloth tied 
yound his head and under his chin ; but 
when Mr. Solicitor saw the face of his 
companion, he uttered a piteous cry, and 
involuntarily ejaculated, * Murder! mur- 
der!’ On hearing this cry the servant 
rode back to the carriage window, and 
pointed to his pistols. Mr. T——— now 
offered his soul up to God, the stranger 
grumbled, and Mr. Fitzgerald, leaning 
across, put his hand to the attorney’s 
mouth, and said he should direct his ser- 
vant to give him reason for that cry, if 
he attempted to alarm the people in the 
house. Thomas went into the inn, and 
immediately returned with a bottle of wine 
and some bread, but reported that there 
was no raw meat to be had—on hearing 
which Mr. Fitzgerald ordered him to seek 
some at another house. The attorney 
now exclaimed again, * God protect me |’ 
Streaming with perspiration, his eye every 


now and then glancing towards his mys- 


terious companion, and then starting aside 
with horror, he at length shook as if he 
were relapsing into his old ague; and the 
stranger, finding so. much unusual motion 
beside him, turned his countenance upon 
the attorney. Their cheeks came in con- 
tact, and the reader must imagine—be- 
cause it is impossible adequately to de- 
scribe—the scene that followed, The 
stranger’s profile was of uncommon pro- 
minence ; his mouth stretched from ear 
to ear; he had enormons grinders, with a 
small twinkling eye ; and his visage was 
all bewhiskered and mustachoed, more 
even than Count Platoff’s, of the Cos- 
sacks, Mr, T————’s optic nerves were 
povzeet as he gazed instinctively at his 

orrid companion—in whom, when he 
recovered his sense of vision sufficiently 


to scrutinize, he could trace no simi- 
litude to any being on earth saye a bear / 
and the attorney was quite correct in this 
comparison—it was actually a Russian 
bear which Mr. Fitzgerald had educated 
from a cub, and which generally accom- 
panied his master on his travels, He 
now gave bruin a rap upon the nose with 
a stick which he carried, and desired him 
to hold up his head. The brute obeyed ; 
Fitzgerald then ordered him to kiss his 
neighbour, and the beast did as he was told, 
but accompanied his salute with such a 
tremendous roar, as roused the attorney 
(then almost swooning) to a full sense of 
his danger. Self preservation js the first 
law of nature, and at once gives courage 
and suggests devices, On this occasion 
every other kind of law, civil, criminal, 
or equitable, was set aside by the attorney. 
All his ideas, if any he had, were centred 
in one word—* escape ;" and as a weasel, 
it is said, will attack aman if driven to 
desperation, so did the attorney spurn the 
menaces of Mr. l’itzgerald, who en- 
deavoured to hold and detain him. The 
struggle was violent but brief; brain 
roired loud, but interfered not. Horror 
strengthens the solicitor ; dashing against 
the carriage deor, he burst it open, and 
tumbling out, reeled into the public-house; 
then rushing through a back-door and up 
a narrow lane that led to the yillage of 
Summerhill (Mr. Rowley’s demesne) 
about two miles distant, he'stumbled over 
hillocks, tore through hedges and ditches, 
and never stopped till he came breathless 
to a little alehouse, completely covered 
with mud, and his clothes in rags.” 


The fact was, that Fitzgerald, amongst 
his other eccentricities, had a passion 
for strange pets ; and he kept, for his 
own amusement, and no doubt to ter- 
rify others, bears, foxes, and foreign 
ferocious dogs; and it was well for 
poor T———| that he was thus fright- 
ened out of his land agency, and never 
would have anything more to do with 
his Mayo client. He might have been 
terrified, so as to become slavishly subser- 
vient in a way, that his better principle 
would have revolted at, but which his 
timidity would not allow him to gain- 
say; he might have thus followed the 
course, and suffered the fate of Breck- 
nock. 

The father and son now came to is- 
sue as to the possession of the pro- 
perty, and they both endeavoured to 
secure what they held to be their 
rights, by all legal shifts. However, it 
would appear, that under an order of 
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the Court of Exchequer, the son got 
possession of the property, and, as he 
says, out of his generosity, made his 
father a compliment of a house near 
Turlogh, and fifty acres of land. But 
by-and-by, as the father threw himself 
into the power, and under the influence 
of his younger son, and under that influ- 
ence long leases at low rents were 
granted to Charles Lionel and Cesar 
Ffrench ; of course, the hostile proceed- 
ings became now more violent, and there 
arose, not only conflicting notices as to 
payment of rent served on the tenantry, 
but also acts of violence highly charac- 
teristic of the spirit of the times. Mr. 
Ffrench having got his lease, and being 
appointed receiver over the whole pro- 
perty, sent a number of cattle from the 
county of Galway to stock his new 
farms. George Robert, considering 
himself to be aggrieved by this usurpa- 
tion of his present /egal rights as cus- 
todee in possession, and by the damage 
of his future inheritance, seized the cat- 
tle, sold some by auction, and converted 
the rest te his own use. French, on 
being acquainted with this fact, endea- 
vours to settle the matter amicably, and 
to that effect proposes a meeting in 
the town of Castlebar, to which George 
Robert acceded, and accordingly they 
met, and for a time urged their respec- 
tive claims with some coolness. But on 
George Robert becoming more and 
more unsatisfactory and arrogant, 
Ffrench lost his temper, ran off to his 
inn for his sword, and returning, found 
Fitzgerald haranguing the mob and de- 
tailing his injuries. Ffrench at once 
desires him to draw, which, with great 
coolness he did ; first, however, appeal- 
ing to the people, to bear witness to 
his own good conduct, and to the im- 
propriety of his antagonist. Both were 
excellent swordsmen—and they fought 
for a length of time up and down the 
street, making passes and feints, to the 
delight and admiration of the byestand- 
ers. At length Ffrench got a smart 
wound in the hip, which roused him to 
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double exertion ; and being the heavier 
and stronger man, he pressed George 
Robert so hard, that he bit that his ont 

way to save his life was to throw him. 
self on the ground as if he had fallen 
by chance. Of course, Ffrench was 
too honourable a man to take advantage 
of his fallen foe; and his wound now 
being very troublesome, he was con- 
veyed to his inn; whereupon Fitz. 
gerald, with his usual arrogance, assert. 
ed that he had conquered his antago- 
nist, inasmuch as he had wounded him 
and had also possession of the field. It 
was said on this occasion, that Fitz. 
gerald had on asword-proof buff waist. 
coat, and there were those present who 
asserted that they saw Ffrench’s sword 
bend on his body. But there is reason 
to believe that these and similar accu. 
sations were false. Hamilton Rowan, 
who was his second in a duel he fought 
in Flanders, states in his autobiography, 
that his antagonist on that occasion, 
accused him of being plastroné* (the 
French term for wearing such secret 
modes of dlefence,) but that it was exhi- 
bited to all present that it was a false 
accusation, 

Ffrench having recovered from his 
wound, now tries another expedient to 
redress himself and recover his cattle. 
He assembles a faction of his own 
family, friends, and followers, in the 
county of Galway, some of them men 
of rank and fortune, and to the number 
of four hundred horsemen—all armed— 
proceeds through the centre of the 
county of Mayo to Turlough, and 
there encamps, determined to seize his 
own cattle, or some other property of 
Fitzgerald, that might be equivalent. 
But the enemy was not to be taken 
unawares, and George Robert had re- 
moved the stock, and so well secured 
himself and his property, that all the 
Galwagian force could neither injure 
him nor his. Therefore, Mr. Ffrench 
and his force having remained some 
time unmolested and idle, found it ne- 
cessary to beat a retreat; and ¢éhen, 


* We believe, however, that in those days such covert defences were not uncom- 
mon; and when it is considered that a practised fencer or pistoller had, by constant 
exercise and craft, made himself superior as a death dealer to the rest of mankind, it 
might almost be allowed to those who had neither the eye or arm to kill with grace, and 
facility, to have some sort of defence to protect them against such terrible odds. We 
have seen one of those buff under-coats in the possession of a gentleman in Tipperary, 


whose progenitor was a great duellist. 


This fire-eater’s friend seemed to have done 


some service in its time, and we were shown the round and well-defined impressions 


of sundry pistol bullets on its right side. 


Might it not be well for kings and queens, in 
these regicide days, to be plastroné somewhat in this manner when they go abroad ? 
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George Robert sallied forth, as would 
a Wellington or Fabius, and hung on 
his rear and succeeded in cutting off 
the baggage and making captives, 
while the van of the Galwegians was a 
mile a-head. And now a scout comes 
up, and informs Ffrench of the attack 
on his rear; who at once, collecting 
the elite of his mounted friends, rushes 
back to the rescue, and finds Fitzgerald 
dragging off his booty. A battle now 
ensues, and George Robert, alter a 
short encounter, finding that he and his 
people were getting the worst of it, 
abandons his prey and his prisoners ; 
and with the loss of some of his own 
party captured, he with difficulty makes 
his escape to Turlough. 

Cesar Ftrench, in the mean time, 
exults in his victory, marches back in 
triumph to his county, and lodges, with 
great parade, his prisoners, in the goal 
of Galway. What a pretty state a 
country must have been in, when two 
desperadoes, in the face of the magis- 
tracy, and while hundreds of volunteers 
had arms in their hands, could thus 
break the king’s peace, and do deeds 
of war similar to those which the petty 
Irish kings perpetrated some centuries 
before. 

Old Fitzgerald having thus thrown 
himself into the hands of George Ro- 
bert’s enemies, found that his son was 
ready and able to retaliate on him for 
withdrawing the annuity that was settled 
on him; for he could not now obtain 
from George Robert what would sup- 
port himself, und he had recourse to the 


law courts in Dublin to force the son 
to give that maintenance which was 
refused. And to this effect a writ was 
issued, empowering the father to secure 
the body of his son until the mainte- 
nance was duly secured to him. To 
attempt taking him at Turlongh was 
madness ; he therefore waited until the 
following assizes at Balinrobe, when 
watching George Robert, and seeing 
him safe, as he thought, in the grand 
jury roow, he applies to the bench for 
liberty to arrest him there, inasmuch as 
it was next to impossible to effect his 
caption any where else. This, the 
judge granting, the old man and his 
younger son proceeded into the jury 
room; but the bird had flown, having 
intimation of what was going on. 
George Robert got out on the roof of the 
building, and so on to that of another 
house, from whence he descended by a 
ladder and made his escape to Tur- 
lough. 

And now, George Robert finding 
that his father, as long as he was in 
the power, and under the influence of 
Charles Lionel, was not only likely to 
injure the property by heasing it away, 
but also to dispose of the reversionary 
interest he had in it, in case he, as eldest 
son, had no male issue, determined, 
if possible, to get the old man into his 
power. He accordingly, hearing that 
the old man was to set out from Balin- 
robe for Dublin, waylaid him; and, 
as it would appear, by force, carried 
him to his house at Turlough.* Of 
course, Charles Lionel was outrageous 








* Fitzgerald excuses himself for taking his father to his own house, by asserting, 





that even had he seized him against his will, he was justified in so doing, on legal 
grounds. And in this respect, he fortifies his argument by sundry cases in point, and 
maintains, that certain situations in a family may occur, in which it is prudent and 
advisable for some near relative to restrain the head of a family of his personal liberty. 
“ For,” says he, “as there are several species of insanity, so likewise are there several 
degrees. When the degress become dangerous to the community, then the party is 
insane, and ought to be subject to the controul of our public jurisprudence ; but when 
it may be but noxious to the welfare, peace and quiet, of a private family, then the 
object is fit for private interposition, and the constant oversight of some near relative.” 

This, however it might be applicable to the father, was more than equally so to the 
son, And it is our conviction, that George Robert himself ought to have been the 
subject of some such restraint ; but certainly not that of his younger brother. Indeed, 
in our long experience of the workings of society we can state, that in a multitude of 
instances we have seen persons only just sane enough to escape a madhouse, who have, 
while acting as free agents, ruined the fortunes, determined for evil (humanly speak. 
ing) the fate, and brought about the lasting degradation of families. How often have 
we, when seeing men in this way, playing, and that soberly and seriously, such fantastic 
tricks, wished for a Lettre de Cachet—some act of a dictator or despot, that could and 
would, rid society of such busy pests. And we are still led to consider, that society 
suffers more under the derangements of those owt of Lunatic Asylums, than of 
those within their walls. 
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at his caption, and hastened to Dublin, 
where, by making a duly attested oath 
of the foreible abduction, he obtained a 
writ of habeas corpus, directed to the 
sheritf of Mayo; which writ, the said 
sheriff was unable or unwilling to put 
in foree—and still the old man remained 
in the eustody of his eldest son. 

And now the brother resorted to the 
same method the father had previously 
taken, and with more success, ofarresting 
George Robert ; for, lodging an infor- 
mation before a magistrate, and making 
himself the special constable to execute 
the warrant, he then appears before 
the going judge, and obtaining from 
him a licence to take his brother during 
the sitting of the court: he then enters 
thegrand jury room, where Geo. Robert 
was sitting, and makes his caption. The 
elder brother, thus taken by surprise, 
and seized by the collar by the younger, 
a much more powerful man than him- 
self, had no other resource than to sub- 
mit—still exclaiming loudly against the 
violence that was committed on him as 
a grand jury man, and against the insult 
that was given to the grand panel of the 
county, by thus having their privileges 
infringed. And it certainly shows how 
much the man was detested and shunned 
by the leading men in Mayo, when they 
acquiesced, without a remonstrance, in 
such an inroad on their inmmunities. 
Mr. Carleton, afterwards Lord Car- 
berry, a lawyer then of comparatively 


low standing, was the /ocum tenens of 


the regular judge at this assize, and 
he seems to have set his face sternly 
against Geo. Robert ; for conceiving 
that there was atrocious cruelty on the 
part of the son in thus seizing his father 
and keeping him in durance, he insisted 
on his producing his father in open 
court, or on proceeding with his trial. 
To this George Robert replied, that 
his father was his own master, and 
that it would be an acknowledgment that 
he had been in durance, could he thus 
produce him at the beck of any one. 
It was then proposed that the grand 
jury should proceed to Turlough and 
question the old man as to whether he 
was under detention or not. To this 
Fitzgerald replied, that were the whole 
jury to go in a body to the house, they 
might alarm the old man, who feared 
green-wax and other processes, and 
who might, in his wrath and terror, 
fire out on them ; but that he was quite 
willing that two or more of the jury, 
who were personally known to him, 
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should go and put what question they 
pleased. ‘To this the judge would not 
consent ; and witnesses being produced 
who swore to the abduction and the 
barbarous usage of the old man, there 
was a true bill found—the trial pro- 
ceeded—the petit jury found George 
Robert guilty, and the judge sentenced 
him to three years’ imprisonment, and 
to pay a fine of £1000 to the king. 
It seems that though Fitzgerald was 
hated and feared by the geutry, he had 
still a strong party amongst the lower 
classes ; for it was thought necessary 
not only to have a strong party of the 
Mayo volunteers to escort him to pri- 
son, but also another equally strong to 
attend the judge to his lodgings, and 
protect him from the insults of the 
mob. But all this did not bring about 
the liberation of the father, nor did it 
break down the spirit, nor subdue the 
resistance of the son, For, four days 
after his committal, George Robert, 
knowing his men, and making all due 
preparation, arms himself with a brace 
of pistols, throws a bag full of silver 
amongst the turnkeys ; and while they 
are picking up the coin, he walks out 
of the gaol—the doors being all open— 
mounts a ready horse, crosses fields, 
walls, and hedges, and arrives at Tur- 
lough, where he is received, not un- 
expectedly, with a discharge of can- 
non and small arms by his corps of 
volunteers. By the way, it is but 
right here to state, that George Robert, 
as acolonel of the Turlongh volun- 
teers, had possessed himself of a few 
cannon belonging to a_ vessel that 
was wrecked in Clew bay, and had 
mounted them ona Danish fort near 
his house, on which was a small build- 
ing, which he converted into a sort of 
watch-tower and place of arms; and 
here he had guards mounted, and car- 
ried on the imitation of garrison duty. 
With any one else, such a pretence 
would have been considered as a pure 
folly ; under the hand of such a man 
as Fitzgerald, it was considered asa 
formidable centre of danger and wrong 
to the whole vicinity. 

Foiled in recovering the possession of 
his father, and disappointed in securing 
and punishing his brother, Charles Lio- 
nel, proceeds to Dublin, and seeks an in- 
terview with the lord lieutenant ; claims 
the assistance of the government against 
this formidable and fortified outlaw, 
and for the liberation of his father 
from thraldom, It would appear that 
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the assistance claimed, as being an ex- 
treme case, was liberally, and without 
delay, granted ; and it is almost ridicu- 
lous, and shows not only the appre- 
hension with which the conduct of 
George Robert was viewed, and the im- 
erfect information those in power had 
of what was going on in the western 
province ; that when to quell a mad 
eutlaw, who had ensconced six small 
ship guns on a Danish rath, an army 
of horse, foot, and artillery should be 
sent by forced marches from Dublin, 
with orders for all the disposable force 
in the surrounding towns to join the 
commander’s banner. A Major Long- 
field was placed in command of this 
army ; waa tt is laughable to read the 
solemn preparations that were made 
for this west ern expedition ; and the Cas- 
tle paper thus describes the admirable 
conduct of the affair, and its brilliant 
result: —* During the whole march, 
the disposition made by the major, 
evinced marks of very superior military 
genius, and afforded to the officers and 
men the most flattering assurance of 
success. Fitzgerald, well knowing the 
skill and bravery of his opponent, 
spiked his cannon, and carried off his 
stores.” And again—* we are happy 
to assure our readers, that no irregu- 
larity happened during the expedition, 
as the major had formed his Line with 
such critical military exactness, and the 
officers were so clever in the execution 
of every order, that no soldier, were 
he so inclined, could stray from the 
main body.” George Robert, in his 
Appeal, which he published in the year 
1782, turns all this demonstration into 
ridicule ; asserts that the government 
were imposed on by Lord Altamont 
and Major Pomeroy, the commanding 
officer of the province ; and calls upon 
Major Longfield, on his knowledge as 
an officer, and his honour as a gentle- 
man, to say whether there were at 
Turlough any fortifications or prepara- 
rations for military defence, which could 
justify the sending of any such arma- 
ment. At all events, Fitzgerald, 
taking his father with him, retreated 
into the county of Sligo; and being 
followed there by the Mayo volunteers, 
under the command of Patrick R. 
M‘Donnell in order to escape, he, 
without acquainting any, but one 
or two of his most trusted followers, 
committed himself and his father in an 
open boat to the mercy of the Atlantic 
ocean, and hastened to hide himself 
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from his pursuers in a-small island off 
the bay of Sligo. Here his father, no 
doubt disrelishing his quarters, and 
perhaps desirous of obtaining his 
liberty, proposed to his son, that if he 
would pay £3000 to clear him of his 
debts, and give him a small yearly sti- 
pend, he would convey to him his re- 
version to the estate, and exonerate 
him from all blame as to his forcible 
detention. To this George Robert 
agreed; and proceeding by unfre- 
quented roads to Dublin, the father, as 
soon as he was placed in his old lodg- 
ings in Castle-street, absolutely refused 
to perfect the deeds he had agreed to, 
and set George Robert at defiance, 
This caused a separation ; and George 
Robert going to lodge in College- 
green, and there being a reward for 
his apprehension of £300, he was 
speedily arrested by Mr. Hall, the 
town-major, who for claiming the re- 
ward, was challenged by Mr. Fenton, 
George Robert’s Sligo brother duel- 
list. Fitzgerald, now confined to New- 
gate, employed his active mind in 
writing an appeal to the public—a 
work which, however, he might be 
assisted in getting it through the 
press by others, and more especially in 
its law arguments—yet carries the in- 
ternal evidence of being for the greater 
part his own composition ; and it cer- 
tainly shows that he was no mean 
writer, whether we look to the inge- 
nuity of his reasoning, or to the free- 
dom and elegance of his style. It is, 
in fact, an elaborate and able defence 
of his conduct towards his father and 
brother, and a most bitter attack on 
the judge and jury who tried him. 
There is scarcely a crime that a man in 
his father’s position could commit, that 
he does not lay to his charge—cruelty, 
subornation of his child’s assassination, 
perjury, forgery, and desperate litigious- 
ness—these are but a portion of the 
black catalogue he lays to a parent’s 
charge ; and he reports of his brother 
still more severely. He represents 
himself as acting towards this brother 
with unexampled kindness and gene- 
rosity, supplying his necessities, when 
his unbounded profligacy and extra- 
vagance had brought him into trouble ; 
as standing between him and his mo- 
ther’s just anger ; inducing her, when 
about to exclude him from any testa- 
nientary benefit, to leave him the half 
of her property; and doing every 
thing that a fond and considerate elder 
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brother could do to palliate his errors, 
and withdraw him from his vicious 
courses. We fear that this Lionel 
Fitzgerald was little, if any thing better 
than. his brother. We have heard 
those who knew of these transactions 
well say that he had all the faults 
without the rashness of George Robert. 
The following are but specimens of the 
accusations that the elder heaps upon 
the younger brother :— 


‘«I can scarcely express the secret 
pleasure on the first overtures my father 
made of his most earnest wish and sincere 
desire to pay me. If this pleasure was 
afterwards much allayed, it was through 
my father’s giving me to understand that 
the sole and real cause of his being con- 
siderably in arrear to me, was entirely 
owing to the profligate dissipation and 
incorrigible villainy of bis abandoned son 
Charles; and that he did not use these 
seemingly harsh terms merely because that 
worthless wretch (as he thus called him) 
had married a little child of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, without a single 
shilling, but that he had married into a 
puritanical rascally family, and without 
his consent; that he had undone and 
ruined him to all intents and purposes ; 
that in the absence of my father, having 
had the presumption to go down to his 
country house, there was no kind of folly, 
debauchery, and madness his son Charles 
had not been guilty of there ; all the while 
keeping open house, and entertaining, at 
free cost, all the unprincipled, gambling, 
swindling young fellows of the neizhbour- 
ing towns he could possibly assemble to- 
gether, who, in their mad frolics, had 
either broken al] the furniture of his best 
rooms, or utterly spoiled it with their 
dressings and powderings, or, what was 
still worse, with the filthy disemboguings 
from their over-gorged stomachs; that 
they had either drunken, or, like true 
bucks of the first head, as they boasted 
themselves to be, had gloriously set afloat 
all the liquors in his cellars, there not 
remaining one single bottle of wine, beer, 
rum, or brandy, which had escaped their 
unparalleled brutality and insanity; that 
he had either swapped or challenged away 
all his horses; that be had received my 
father’s rents without any order for so 
doing, and had left every debt he had 
contracted in the country anpaid ; that 
on his return to Dublin his conduct was, 
if possible, still more scandalous and outré, 
wantonly and wildly squandering away 
every guinea he could rap or rend upon 
the lowest and most infamous prostitutes 
in the town, like another Macheath, be- 


dizening his Chapelizod seraglio with silk 
gowns, “silk stockings, and other glaring, 
gaudy, ill-suited apparel; that the pablie 
prints teemed every day with advertise. 
ments for retrieving watches, seals and 
other lesser articles of bijouterie, which, 
in the frequent paroxysms of his nocturnal 
intoxications, he had been robbed of by 
the numberless impures le constantly and 
openly assorted with, or by their nimble. 
fingered associates or bulli ies; and, te 
crown the character of so young and yet 
so accomplished a villain, (as my father 
was thus pleased to call him,) ‘the old 
gentleman, with tears in his eves, finished 
this picture of his son Charles by assuring 
me that he had several times remitted 
money to my agent, Mr. Lyster, for my 
use, through the hands of this graceless 
and worthless young spendthrift, who as 
constantly appropriated it to his own 
wants and follies; and that if it had not 
been for this hopeful brother of mine, not 
one shilling would be owing to me.” 


He accuses his brother of attempting 
to swindle a young man of fortune as 
follows :— 


*“ Perhaps the bare mentioning the 
name of Mr, L-st-r, may suffice to bring 
back to your memory the infamous tricks 
you played on that gentleman while he 
thought himself safe, at least while he 
was under the protection of your own 
house. Or wili you compel me to remind 
you of that worse than swindling plan 
which you and your chara sposa concerted 
together; in the first place to inebriate 
aud stupify with strong liquors; and, in 
the second place, to charge a certain gen- 
tleman, Mr. M‘D—n-il, then much under 
age, with having lost thousands of pounds 
to you, though over-night, at cards; and 
all this flagitious scene transacted under 
your own roof? And to complete the 
villainous transaction, both you and your 
better part knew, in your own hearts and 
consciences, that Mr. M‘D-n-l! carefully 
avoided to touch either card, dice, or any 
other species of play during i. visit at 
your house. Hap py tor you, sir, that 
Mrs. M-D-n-ll, out of regard to other 
branches of your family, did not ap ply to 
Lord Annal y; which you very well knew 
must have been the consequence had you 
persisted in your foul, foul, scandalously 
foul demands on her son, Mr. M‘D-n-ll.” 


But this is not all. He further pro- 
ceeds tou denounce him as an unfair 
duellist, and cold-hearted manslayer : 


«“ He could not but recollect and call 
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to mind the villainous, bloodthirsty deed 
which had so recently been perpetrated 
in his own country, on the confines of 
Bellcara and Monola, by the same Mr. 
Charles Lionel Fitzgerald. For sure the 
fields are still dyed with the blood-gore 
of Captain Swords. And doth not the 
whole neighbourhood still ring with the 
foul murder? And you, Mr. Charles 
Lionel Fitzgerald, after you had thus 
coolly imbrued your hands in your com- 
panion’s blood, and deprived a mother of 
her only son, did you not accost that 
mother, while under all the sharp agonies 
of her deepest affliction, and with un- 
aralleled brutality tell her, in the public 
street, in the open face of day, that she 
might blubber on if she liked it, but for 
your part you was only sorry she had not 
another son, as you had another pistol, 
ready fora like occasion. Hah! do your 
cheeks turn pale? Does the shrill cock, 
that ever wakeful monitor within the 
breast, begin to crow and warn you of 
the near approach of morn? What! 
are your deeds so evil you cannot bear 
the least dawn of day? Is your con- 
science, then, but slightly seared, and 
not quite grown callous to all reflection ? 
Pity you had not learned that very diffi- 
cult, but (to you) most flattering science, 
the science to forget! Or, if you have, 
what a pity you cannot teach it to that 
weeping mother, whose only son you 
murdered in cold blood! Pity you,cannot 
teach it to an only brother, whose life 
you would have falsely sworn away! 
Pity you could not teach it to Mr. Sheriff 
Blake! but he remembered your black 
deeds too well ever to venture to walk 
the public streets of Dublin alone. Hence 
was he always attended by his namesake, 
an excellent swordsman, after you had 
once vented your tureats and hinted to 
him what he might expect if his return 
of the writ should not be altered to your 
liking.” 


In the course of this “ appeal,” 
Fitzgerald urges strong charges against 
the judges and both juiies. He asserts 
that the grand jury were creatures of 
Lord Altamont; that the judge was 
worked on by the Browne family to 
prejudge him on this subject. He uses 
the following:—“ The first news I 
heard that morning was, that Mr. 
Carleton was gone to dine at Lord 
Altamont’s, who is nephew to the fore- 
man of the grand jury, and also to the 
associate judge. It is the custom 
throughout the Province of Connaught, 
for any persou who gives a public din- 
ner, to push about the bottle, more 
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especially when the “ arbiter bibendi” 
hath some particular views upon any 
gentleman in company. I donot say 
that this was really the case at Lord 
Altamont’s that day; however, it is 
notoriously known from one end of the 
county of Mayo to the other, that 
there is much ill blood of a long stand- 
ing between the Fitzgeralds and the 
Brownes of that county. I leave it 
therefore to the public to judge, whe- 
ther Lord Altamont’s house was a pro- 
per place for Mr. Sergeant Browne 
and Mr. Carleton to dine at, knowing 
in their conscience they were both to 
sit in judgment on me the next day.” 
Fitzgerald then describes how the party 
at Lord Altamont’s laid their heads 
together for his conviction ; the con- 
sequence was, “that Mr. Justice Carle- 
ton, before he could well alight from 
his chaise, on his return to Castlebar, 
swore an unseemly oath that he would 
fine me a thousand pounds, and im- 
prison me at least three years, and that 
before the trial came on at all.” Of 
the sheriffs he then speaks—* Mr. 
Valentine Blake, the high sheriff, being 
out of the kingdom, Mr. John Gale, 
the under sheriff, officiated in his stead : 
and this Mr. Gale, through the influ- 
ence of the Altamont family, had been 
suffered to enjoy the office for three 
years, contrary to the statute. We 
would, however, be apt to conclude, 
that an under sheriff, who had con- 
tinued in office so long, must have been 
expert in the execution of his duty, 
and would not put on the panel such 
as were unqualified; and yet the event 
proved the contrary, for two of the 
twenty-four grand jury were under age ; 
thirteen others were, and still are, out- 
laws. With such a grand jury, every 
one of said outlaws being notoriously 
under the influence of Lord Altamont, 
and the uncle of Lord Altamont being 
at the head of the grand jury—what 
honesty—what act of legal justice had 
I reason to expect ? and if Mr. under- 
sheriff Gale was thus assiduous in 
picking—I1 do not absolutely say in 
packing—a grand jury, was he one 
iota less complaisant in the manage- 
ment of the petit jury? Here I think 
he outdid his former outdoings ; for 
the whole twelve persons who com- 
posed this jury, were every one of 
them Papists, and as such, may have 
been naturally inclined to wish well 
to the Altamont family—especially 
when the point at issue might be sup- 
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posed by them to be a kind of contest trials by jury inefficacious, nugatory, 
amen me and Lord Altamont—-as I and useless.” George Robert closes 
am known through the county of his accusation of the judge, and all 
Mayo to be a staunch Protestant, and concerned in bringing about his con 
firmly attached to the Hanoverian  viction and very severe punishment by 
succession. Moreover, it does not ap- the following remonstrance to all oom 
pear that any one of this jury of Pas cerned in the liberty of the subject 
pists, were described by the addition outraged, as he says, in his person ;— ; 
of their estate or their mysteries, or 

place of abode ; so that from any thing “ For shame, my countrymen! rouse up 
appearing to the contrary, this jury your ancient spirit! Settle the constitu. 
might be resident in Portugal or Italy, _ tion afresh, and build up again its ancient 
and subjects of a Popish prince; and — bulwarks,itsancient munimentsand ancient 
I am actually informed that one of foundations. Then shall a prosecutor for 
them was and is a burgess of the town the crown dread to swear that his father 
of Cadiz, in Spain; but this Spaniard had been murdered, whom the whole 
coming over to Ireland to visit his re- neighbourhood knows to be alive ;—then 
latives, Mr. Sheriff Gale shot him Shall a justice of the peace tremble to 
flying.” Of Mr. Carleton, his judge, break his oath of office ;—then shall an 
he, after accusing him of many pre- under. sheriff shudder at continuing in his 
vious acts of partiality, passion, and office longer than for a year ;—then shall 
prejudice, says—“ Passing over these, et ae longer be made up of 
and many other irregularities, I come the eee ~ anne under age ;— 
to take notice of the partial, uncandid, . _ ro ahol : ye! y @ petit-jury, all 
and loose manner in which he summed 7. — i oo on rans ney 
up the evidence; for without once ron oo lo _ fo Le Judges 
mentioning the names of the several we - as . A taal baring to find a 
witnesses who had clearly deposed at bien : not bail’ they 1 ee 
that they considered my father in every mn, aa a ley donger 


) venture to inflict a heavier fine on an 
respect a freeman, and under no re- — jndividual at common law than what the 


straint, Mr. Carleton tells the jury  ¢ommon law itself prescribes. If you 
‘they were to find upon the hearsay \eave the actors in this unprincipled 
evidence of the country,’ in direct con- prosecution unreproved, you will tacitly 
tradiction to the viva voce evidence encourage others to emulate them in their 
they had heard with their own cars ; audacity and insolence. Afiluent in my 
so that Mr. C. by thus directing the private fortune—allied to the noblest 
jury, has the honour of broaching a families in Great Britain, and head as J 
new doctrine; but let him remember, nowam of the house of Desmond*—and as 
that by so doing, he has rendered our — such, most indubitably may be considered 


* Family pride seems to have had a strong mastery over Fitzgerald’s conduct, and 
made him arrogant in his manner and insulting in his conduct. This made him treat 
the gentry of Mayo, and especially those whom he considered as parvenus, with 
insolence which was never forgotten; and surely if pride of this nature ever hada 
fall, it was in the case of this haughty Geraldine. We have, while this article was 
passing through the press, been favored with the following extracts from a London- 
derry paper of the year 1784. They are worth perusal, as strongly indicating the 
characteristics of the uncle and nephew, and showing that up to within two years of 
George Robert’s execution as a murderer, he had so little forfeited social respect, as 
to be made free of the proudest of all Irish cities :— 

“On Tuesday last, the mayor and other members of the corporation gave an 
elegant entertainment, in the Town Hall, to G. R. Fitzgerald, Esq., nephew to the 

Sarl of Bristol ; at the same time Mr. Fitzgerald was presented with the freedom of 
the city, upon receiving which he addressed the mayor as follows :—* Mr. Mayor, the 
real sentiments of the heart are but too frequently disguised under a multiplicity of 
words. 1 will be concise—your moments, sir, in this alarming crisis of public affairs, 
are of too much importance to this city and to the nation’ at large, to be amused with 
insincerity or with trifles. These are times for action, not for parlance. You have 
done well—you have conferred the freedom of your city on the nephew of the Earl 
of Bristol. Every mark of attention you pay to that illuminated and illuminating 
constellation, what is it but a public debt paid, that before was due to public virtue? 
But when, out of respect to that radiant luminary of this meridian, you extend your 
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as the premier noble of this kingdom—t 
say premier noble—for the Desmond is 
known and allowed to be the elder, while 
the Kildare or Leinster holds only the 
secondary honour of being the cadet or 
younger branch of the ancient and puissant 
race of Fitzgeralds; yet a work of such 
enterprize is too arduous an undertaking 
for any private individual, more especially 
for an individual oppressed and circum- 
stanced as I at present am, to hope or 
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aggregate capacity, that such an important 
work of reformation must be entrusted— 
by you it must be taken in hand, other- 
wise there can be but little hopes to see it 
ever begun, much less effectually carried 
into execution. There remains not the 
least shadow of a doubt but that this 
judgment will be reversed in the course of 
next Michaelmas term. But, oh! my 
countrymen! will that reversal compen- 
sate me for the fourteen months’ imprison- 


even presume to accomplish it by his own 
single efforts, or by his own single prowess, 
It is to you, my countrymen, in your 


ment I shall then have unjustly and un- 
meritedly endured? What recompense 
will it make me for the loss of my health 


attention to me, a private individual, I become at once your debtor for life, and you 
bind me to the corporation of Derry with the triple cord of ingrafture, confraternity, 
and gratitude. It is not only the act itself, but the mode of dispensing it. I cannot, 
on the most accurate and critical inquiry, find that any, even the most respectable, 
respected characters who have been honored with the freedom of this city, have ever 
received it with the same kind and very distinguishing ceremony with which it hath 
this day been accompanied to me. An attempt to elucidate my feelings on this occa- 
sion would be vain—I find all words far inadequate to the task. I must, therefore, 
solicit those who could so eminently mark their gratitude and affection to the Earl of 
Bristol by obligations heaped on his nephew, to give me credit, in some degree, for a 
virtue which they so eminently and bountifully themselves possess. Thus, Mr. Mayor, 
by your spontaneous favor, and through merit not my own, I this day stand enrolled 
on your archives as a brother freeman—I was your brother countryman before. We 
are now become nearer, and, I trust, dearer to each other. For, certainly, a freeman 
of the city of Derry, whose ancestor, in the reign of King John, signed and witnessed, 
with his own handwriting, the great charter of liberties, the magna charta, the pride, 
the boast of every Irishman, will scarcely ever suffer the chartered rights of this city 
to be violated or infringed with impunity; or should he be so degenerate, would he 
not stand self-condemned as unworthy to be any longer acknowledged the indubitable, 
immediate heir-male of your magna charta Fitz-Gerrold? But, sir, fired as I am 
with the seraphic flame of liberty, and ardently aspiring to emulate the patriotic, 
brilliant example of an uncle,: who in all his actions, public or private, combines the 
excellency of dignity and excellency of power, J trust in the day of trial, under so 
pure and virtuous a guide, J shall prove myself not unworthy of my birth; and that 
you, Mr. Mayor, shall find no cause to repent that the freedom of your city hath this 
day been conferred on the nephew of the Earl of Bristol.’” 


“ Londonderry, 19th May, 1784. 

« Ata meeting of the Presbytery of Derry, the following address to the Earl of 
Bristol was unanimously agreed to :— 

«* My Lokp,— When the valuable part of this kingdom are forward in doing justice 
to your merit, the Presbytery of Derry, who reside immediately in your lordship’s 
diocese, think themselves bound to express their perfect approbation of the liberality 
of your lordship’s religious sentiments. Christianity is liberal; and he is the best 
disciple of Jesus Christ who possesses the most extensive charity and good will to the 
human race. They conceive it, therefore, not inconsistent with their duty, as ministers 
of the gospel of peace, to give that praise to a prelate of another church, which the 
unaffected purity and rectitude of his own claims from every honest heart. Equally 
incapable of being profited by adulation to your lordship; abhorring the mean idea in 
case they were ; and sensible of meeting with your lordship’s contempt on that account, 
they rejoice in this opportunity of giving their tribute of deserved praise to a character 
in every respect so dignified. 

««¢ Signed, by order, 


«¢Sam. Patren, Moderator. 
«“¢ Joun Law, Clerk.’” 


‘TO THE PRESBYTERY OF DERRY. 
“ Just landed, as it were, to witness the inauguration of my hospitable nephew as 
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which I have experienced, and the alarm- 
ing effects of which I still continue to 
experience? What adequate satisfaction 
can it propose to me for the foul and un- 
just aspersions that have been thrown upon 
my character and reputation? or what 
reparation will it make me for my herds 
of cattle or my flocks of sheep, that have 
been stolen from off my lands by the orders 
of Mr. Charles Lionel Fitzgerald, and 
which have been sold for his use and be- 
hoof, except such of them as may have 
been slaughtered by his commands for his 
own private domestic consumption, as too 
evidently appears from the affidavits in- 
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replace the timber on my estate which 
hath been cut down, carried off the 
premises, and sold by the orders and to 
the use of my prosecutor and persecutor 
Mr. Charles Lionel Fitzgerald? Wil] it 
replace those beautiful, extensive, and 
expensive plantations which have been 
grubbed up and sold by the same orders 
and to the same use? Will it rebuild my 
mansion-house, which hath been wantonly 
and wickedly burnt down to the ground 
in the dead of the night? Will it re. 


plough and re-sow those two hundred 
acres of ground which [ had sown with 
the choicest wheat seed that could’ be 


obtained from foreign markets, in order to 
supply the Dublin market with the finest 


serted in the appendix to thisappeal? In 
short, will the reversal of that judgment 


a citizen of this grateful and independent city, the Presbytery of Derry (if I may use 
a trite adage) have caught me—as my enemies never will catch me—flying. 

“Iam happy, my brethren, to receive, in this episcopal mansion, so honorable a 
testimony of the Presbytery’s affection—but I feel still more happy in the conscious. 
ness of deserving it. ‘That liberality of sentiment which you ascribe to me flows from 
the rare consistency of a Protestant bishop, who feels it his duty, and has, therefore, 
made it his practice, to venerate in others that unalienable exercise of private judgment 
which he and his ancestors claimed for themselves. Happy epoch in Irish annals !— 
and formidable only to the bigots of either sect—when the Presbytery of Derry, 
instigated neither by fear nor adulation, can proclaim the liberality of a bishop, and 
glory in their testimony. 

« On the great object which now centres in me the applauses of such various and 
even contradictory denominations of citizens, I do own to you the very rock which 
founds my cathedral is less immovable than my purpose to liberate this high-mettled 
nation from the petulent and rapacious oligarchy which plunder and insult it, A 
convulsion of nature might, indeed, shiver the one to atoms, but no convulsion, either 
of nature or of the state, could slacken my purpose: it may destroy, but it cannot 
stagger me. 

« Londonderry, 19th May, 1784. «“ Bristou.” 

We find, in the above transactions, that this Earl Bishop was very liberal in his 
religious views, and very reforming in his politics. We may quote the following 
anecdote—which has been supplied by the same kind friend who favored us with the 
foregoing extracts—as indicative of similar liberality—to which we might be disposed 
to apply another name. It has been already stated that Lord Bristol spent his latter 
years in Italy, where he conformed in a great measure, in dress and habits, to the 
dignified clergy of Rome, and was treated with great consideration, for reasons best 
known to themselves, by the cardinals and governing ecclesiastics of the states of the 
church. On one occasion, while travelling, he carried with him from a cardinal gover- 
nor of Rome a letter of introduction to such monasteries as, for want of inns, he might 
find it convenient to stop at—and this letter recommended to the abbots of the 
respective convents, as worthy of all hospitable attention and high consideration, the 
Lord Bishop of Derry. Accordingly, his lordship arrived on a certain evening ata 
large monastery, in a valley of the Appenines, where, presenting his letter, he was 
received with all possible civility, and the resources of the recluses were not only 
taxed to the utmost to supply him with good fare, but as a princely ecclesiastic, he 
was treated with all deferential worship. For, in truth, the worthy monks had but 
small skill in geography, and knowing nothing of Derry, or whether it was in partibus 
Sidelium or infidelium, they looked on bim as one of their own. Therefore, on the 
morrow, when the prelate was about to depart, all the monks, lay brothers, acolytes, 
and servitors were arranged on their knees in the courts of the convent, ready to 
receive his benediction—which his lordship, without any hesitation, bestowed in the 
most approved episcopal form—and, having placed in the hands of the abbot a hand- 
some sum to be distributed to the poor, he departed, leaving the simple religionists 
in ignorance that it was a heretic prelate that had laid his unsanctified hands on their 
shaven crowns. 
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wheat flour, and that too of the growth 
and manufacture of this island ?” 


Fitzgerald having published his ap- 
eal, of which we have, as above, af- 
forded a few specimens, and thus 
hoping that he would have interested 
the public in his cause, moved for a 
new trial in the Court of King’s Bench 
—and had a re-hearing granted him, 
but without effect—the upper court 
confirmed the sentence at Castlebar, 
and he was remanded to prison. On 
the occasion of this trial the man’s ab- 
surdity and frivolity, were as evident 
as ever—he made his appearance in 
court in a dress so mean that a gentle- 
man would, on any occasion, be 
ashamed to wear it—his hat, that piece 
of attire which most sets off or disfi- 
gures the individual, was not itself 
worth a groat, but in the front of this 
shocking bad hat sparkled a diamond 
loop and button that made his head- 
dress worth fifteen hundred pounds, 
The disappointment, however, of his 
appeal to the King’s Bench had a se- 
rious effect on his constitution, and a 
severe fit of sickness ensuing, the go- 
vernment were induced, under the so- 
licitations of his high connexions, to 
give hima free pardon. The first use 
he made of his liberty was to revenge 
himself on a person who had given him 
mortal offence, one who, in after life, 
was that well-known eccentric and be- 
nevolent man, Dick Martin, of Con- 
nemara—Martin at that time was a 
barrister and took strongly the part of 
the Brownes of Mayo, against Fitzge- 
rald, and had, on the trial of George 
Robert, at Castlebar, used some severe 
language in animadverting on his con- 
duct— Fitzgerald now free, and in Dub- 
lin, determined to insult Martin, and 
that in the most public manner ; accord- 
ingly, meeting him in the play-house, 
he arrogantly stares Martin in the face. 
“Have you any thing to say to me, 
Mr. Fitzgerald ?” says Martin. “ Only 
to tell the world (was the reply) that 
you are the bully of the Altamonts, 
and therefore take this you scoundrel,” 
whereupon he struck Martin with his 
cane, and instantly walked out of the 
box, Martin’s feet were caught in the 
curtain of the box-door as he attempt- 
ed to follow his foe, and he stumbled 
and fell,_of course there was a great 
row, and in the midst of the riot, 
Fitzgerald, on leaving the house, said, 
“ Martin, you have got a blow, I desire 
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to disgrace you more, for you ate not 
yet punished enough; but when you 
get enough of it in that way, you shall 
have the satisfaction of being shot or 
run through the body.” On this occa» 
sion Martin, of course, sends a chal 
lenge, and a Mr. Lyster, a young man 
and a cousin of Fitzgerald’s, undertakes 
to deliver the message; George Ro- 
bert receives him in his drawing-room, 
and Lyster having opened his busi- 
ness—the other rings—a footman ap- 
pears—“ bring me up my cudgel with 
the green ribband”—which, when put 
into his hand he accosts his cousin 
thus—“how dare you deliver me a 
message ?” and then striking him right 
and left, he gave him a most unmerci- 
ful beating, struck off the diamond ring 
he had on his finger, and so completely 
quelled the spirit of the young man, 
that when George Robert ordered him 
to take up the broken ring off the floor 
and present it to him, he consented ; 
and as soon as George Robert got it, 
he, with great mockery of politeness, 
folded it up in paper, and returning 
it to the spark, said, “young fellow, 
take care of this, put it up safe, and 
don’t swear I robbed you of a present 
from a fair one.” The upshot of all 
this was, that Martin could not, in 
Dublin, get Fitzgerald to give hima 
hostile meeting, for it was George Ro- 
bert’s tactics to make him smart and 
feel sore under the blow and abuse he 
had heaped on him; but by-and-by 
both gentlemen returned to Connaught 
—Fitzgerald, it would appear soured 
in his temper, and living in a way ver 

different to what he was accustomed. 
During his imprisonment his house had 
been gutted of all the furniture, and 
now his apartments were scarcely sup- 
plied with the common accommodations 
of a gentleman ; he neither paid nor 
received visits; he had brought over 
from England Mr. Timothy Brecknock 
to act as his law adviser, and he was his 
principal male companion; his confi- 
dential servant was Andrew Craig, of 
both much will have to be said here- 
after. His living was as mean as 
his furniture and his company—his 
food consisted of the game on his es- 
tate and the vegetables of his garden. 
In such a mood, and under the discou- 
ragement of universal unpopularity, 
which not only existed with the gentry 
but extended to the townspeople of 
Castlebar, the man became every - 
more and more severe, more vengeful, 
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in a word, more insane. George Ro- 
bert was formerly quite a favourite 
with the townsmen of his county town, 
who were perhaps as despotic and fe- 
rocious a set of men as could be found 
in all the boroughs of Ireland, and 
that is a large word, for perhaps there 
did not exist in the wide range of the 
empire, a more worthless, profligate, 
nh diien set of men than the — 
ing, pot-walloping, bull-baiting, coc 
fighting, now a little busy, and then very 
idle populace of a Connaught town— 
and all this vicious idleness, now ag- 
ravated by their getting arms in their 
— as volunteers; making the bold 
doubly insolent, the ferocious doubly 
dangerous, and rendering them fit actors 
in the insurgency and'military licentious- 
ness that deluged the land in blood at 
the close of the 18th century. George 
Robert, by his bravery, his affability, 
his largesses, was for a time the fa- 
vourite of the Castlebar townsmen, and 
he counted on that popularity on an 
occasion in which he found himself 
grievously disappointed—the volunteer 
corps called the Mayo legion, about 
300 strong—being without a com- 
mander, their first colonel, Lord Lucan, 
having resigned, that curious anomaly 
in military government, namely, the 
men electing their commander, came 
into play, and George Robert having 
been a captain in the line, a man of 
known bravery, of high connexions, 
and of considerable property, and liv- 
ing within three miles of the town, 
thought himself best entitled to the 
honour—accordingly, when he heard 
of the vacancy, aud that the election 
was to take place in a day or two, he 
is said to have rode down to Castlebar, 
from Dublin, on a single horse in the 
course of a day, and with all his might 
and means canvassed the corps; 
and some he won over to his wishes, 
but the majority, no doubt, dreading 
his wild and fierce character, and 
apprehending, that under his com- 
mand, they might, on some future oc- 
casion, be dangerously compromised, 
elected the man, of all others, perhaps, 
most offensive to George Robert ;—a 
Mr. Patrick Randal M‘Donnell, a 
Roman Catholic, an attorney, of small 
roperty and comparatively low family, 
Pat an ambitious, able, brave, turbulent 
and intriguing man ; one, who, with all 
his ambition and turbulence, though 
always ready either for a duel or alaw- 
suit, had his wits about him ; and un- 


like Fitzgerald, could weigh well before 
he acted, and could foresee where the 
danger of a proceeding was too great 
to hazard its attempt. Fitzgerald 
stung to the quick by this defeat, and 
by such a rival, determined to have his 
revenge. He, in the first instance 
induced a large portion of those who 
gave him their vote on this occasion 
to quit the Mayo legion and join his 
Turlough corps. Moreover, he re. 
vived a long dormant patent, which 
one of his forefathers had obtained for 
a market at Turlough. By this step 
he hoped to distress the inhabitants of 
Castlebar ; because, as that town was 
principally supplied from the north. 
east, the provisions passed through 
Turlough; and his spite getting the 
better of his common sense and eco- 
nomy, he gave a premium, over and 
above the Castlebar price, to all pro. 
visions sold in Turlough market. This 
proving an expensive work, he finds 
himself put to great difficulty for funds ; 
and, as is reported, had recourse, 
amongst other expedients to the fol- 
lowing : assuming (or feeling really, for 
George Robert was himself free from 
the profligacy that too generally pre- 
vailed, and doubtless detested it in 
others,) considerable anger, that the 
wife of one of his followers called Foy, 
had been subservient to the pleasure of 
Charles Lionel Fitzgerald, he de- 
clared that she must be discarded, 
This he did, knowing the man’s attach- 
ment to the woman, and feeling assured, 
that though he appeared to discard her, 
he would still keep her near him, Ac- 
cordingly, he had the woman watched, 
and found he was not mistaken ;*for 
she was harboured in one of the vil- 
lages of his estate. Whereupon he 
orders his bailiff to drive the cattle of 
these villagers, without stating for what 
the distress was made. Consequently, 
the pound is crowded—and the tenants 
imagining they are distrained for rent 
come in and pay up all they owe; 
which the landlord having received, 
says :—“ My good fellows, I am glad 
to find you are able to pay so well out 
of the common course ; but you are not 
distrained because of non-payment of 
rent, but for harbouring an adultress.” 
It may be supposed that George Rv- 
bert’s pecuniary wants were as strong 
as his moral indignation ; for he was 
soon reconciled to Foy on an assurance 
he was misinformed as to the conduct 
of his wife. Another instance of the 
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tty revenge of Fitzgerald brought 
im into additional trouble, and in- 
creased the dislike of the Castlebar 

pulace. The tradesmen of that 
town, like those of similar Irish burghs, 
are fond of keeping bull dogs, water 
spaniels and lurchers, with which they 
can prowl about the adjoining country 
when trade is dull—when no job is at 
hand—and when their credit is low at 
the public house. George Robert set 
about waging war on those dogs, and 
he shot many of them; and amongst 
the rest, whether by mistake or reck- 
lessness, one belonging to one Mecklan, 
a shoemaker, who had sided with Fitz- 

tald at the election for command 
of the legion, had deserted that corps 
and joined the Turlough legion, and 
had kept garrison with it when George 
Robert kept his fort in defiance of the 
government. But when this stronghold 
was abandoned, and the corps dis- 
persed, he had returned to his occupa- 
tion in Castlebar, but still remained 
one of the few attached to George 
Robert and his cause. Now it so hap- 


ned, that this dog,a fine creature,which 
itzgerald had often fondled and fed with 
his own hands, and which thereby was 
often tempted to come to Turlough,” was 


now, either in mistake or recklessness, 
shot dead. On hearing of this, Meck- 
lan, a desperate determined town bully 
—furious in his wrath—gathers toge- 
ther his friends ; and amongst the rest, 
some equally desperate fellows, named 
Tiernan, Gregory and Hipson. They 
set off armed to Turlough, to retaliate 
on Fitzgerald's dogs—and they suc- 
ceeded—for making a great noise as 
they advanced, three of George Ro- 
bert’s pointers come out, and are shot 
dead before his door; a fourth fol- 
lows—and Andrew Craig, commonly 
called Scotch Andrew, being now in 
Fitzgerald’s service—seeing his master's 
best dog in danger, runs up and throws 
himself upon the animal. Hipson, who 
had not discharged his gun, now calls 
on Andrew to uncover the dog, or if 
not, he would fire at both. This, An- 
drew will not do, and the fellow makes 
good his threat, by killing the dog in 
the servant’s arms. A piercing scream 
from Andrew announces that he has 
also received part of the gun’s charge. 
Regardless, however, of his cries, and 
seeing that they had shot all the dogs 
they could find, the party return to 
Castlebar in triumph; where, in de- 
scribing their feat, they added to their 
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insolence by asserting, that had George 
Robert himself come forth in defence 
of his dogs, they would have put a bul- 
let through him as readily as through 
one of his pointers. 

Fitzgerald had examinations sworn 
against these fellows—not for shooting 
his dogs, but for wounding his servant ; 
but for some reason, he did not go on 
with the prosecution. He, however, 
remembered this feat of Hipson—as 
we shall by and by find, to his cost. 

While he thus compromised himself 
with the people of Castlebar, it so 
happened, that as he was in that town 
one day, Colonel Martin, whom he had 
struck in Dublin, either by chance or 
by design, meets him in the street. 
Martin was walking arm in arm with a 
Dr. Martin, hisrelative. Fitzgerald was 
attended by a county Sligo gentleman, 
named Fenton, and followed by some 
of the mob, who were well disposed to 
insult him if they dared. Both gentle- 
men wore swords. Martin, stung with 
the blow he had got in Dublin, called 
on George Robert to draw—this he 
refused to do in the street—because, 
he said he was lame, and the pavement 
bad, and he could not keep his footing ; 
upon which, Colonel Martin lifted his 
cane to strike him, but Fitzgerald 
cried out, “ No! damn it, Martin, there 
is no necessity for this with a soldier 
and a gentleman. I am ready to fight 
you this instant in a proper sine, with 
sword or pistol.” And then, with that 
readiness which showed that he might 
have been a great man were not his 
insanity and bad position at hand to 
countervail all that was good, he, 
aware how much, in his coming con- 
flict, it was necessary to have the 
mob on his side, plays at once on the 
local partialities of the people, and 
turns round and cries :—“ The Mayo 
cock against the Galway cock. What 
say you, Martin, of the tribes—for a 
hundred pounds.” Upon this the mob 
shouted “ Mayo for ever ;” and Fitz- 
gerald saw he had gained his faction. 
But the respectable friends on both 
sides sensible of the impropriety of a 
duel in the open street, announced 
that they should retire to the barrack 
yard, and there decide the matter with 
pistols. To which arrangement, the 
officer commanding consented, on being 
told by George Robert with great 
politeness, that he only requested a 
cockpit when a Galway was pitted 
against a Mayo cock for a main. Now, 
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Dick Martin was known to be a steady 
pistoller; he had not long before shot 
a counsellor Jordan, quite fairly, and 
George Robert saw well that he was a 
formidable antagonist. But what was 
that to such a master, who had reduced 
this kind of combat to a science, and 
had made some useful discoveries that 
had stood him in much aid in the 
thirty or forty duels he had heretofore 
engaged in. Now, one of these secrets 
worth knowing was, that a pistol loaded 
for nine yards, if discharged at the dis- 
tance of five, will not be as sure as if 
fired at the proper distance. The 
second discovery was, that if a man can 
be taken off from his first aim, any 
future one he may take will not be so 
exact as his first. Accordingly, when 
it was settled that the distance should 
be nine yards, and when they were in 
the act of levelling their pistols, George 
Robert cries out, and proposes, that for 
quick work sake, they both should ad- 
vance two paces. Martin, not aware 
of the design, and being both angry 
and brave, agrees, and they step for- 
ward ; and now again they level, when 
once more Fitzgerald cries out, “ Stop, 
I am not yet prepared.” ‘Then, after a 
minute, they both fire, and without 
effect: on the second discharge, Mar- 
tin’s shot hit George Robert. Some 
say that the shot was turned by a 
button, and passed off in a tangent ; 
others say he wore then, as he was 
said to do before, a pistol-proof waist- 
coat. Be it as it may, he was stunned 
for an instant ; but then, taking de- 
liberate aim, he fired, while exclaiming, 
“ Hit, for a thousand,” and so it was— 
Martin was wounded in the breast, 
and crying out, “ I’m done for,” started 
from his position. “ You need not stir, 
Fitzgerald,” cried Doctor Martin, the 
Colonel’s seconder, “ I am in his place,” 
producing, as he spoke, a loaded pistol. 


“Oh! let Glisterpipe come on,” ex. 
claimed Fitzgerald. “ No,” says Mr 
Fenton, “ this must not be—the Mayo 
cock shall have fair play ;” and so 
taking George Robert under the arm, 
he wheeled his principal of the ground. 
Martin was conveyed to the house of 
Doctor Lindsay, when his wound was 
found to be not very dangerous. The 
remainder of this affair may be best 
told in the words of Mr, Arch. 
deacon :— 


«“ And here it is but fair to record a 
circumstance which may perhaps exhibit 
Fitzgerald's character in a more favorable 
light than we, as faithful chroniclers, may 
be again enabled to display it in. Doctor 
Lindsay was just after having dressed his 
patient, and given the usual exhortations 
to rest and quietness, when, to his utter 
astonishment, Fitzgerald entered the 
apartment, saying, with the most perfect 
sang froid: “ Well, Lindsay, how does 
your patient get on?” « Fitzgerald, 
(responded the Doctor, in an angry tone) 
this is most extraordinary, and, I must 
say, a most unbecoming place for you to 
visit at present.” ‘ Pho! never mind, 
Lindsay, (said the unabashed duellist, 
crossing the room, and opening the cur- 
tains of the bed on which the patient 
rested); Martin, my dear fellow, how do 
you fee)?” The Colonel opened his eyes, 
and muttered something unintelligible— 
“ Well, my dear fellow, keep yourself 
quiet ; don’t agitate yourself; it is buta 
mere scratch, I understand, not wortha 
fig. Keep yourself perfectly quiet—I 
always do in such a case—and you will 
be as sound as a trout in a few days, 
Good morning, Lindsay; see that my 
friend be kept undisturbed ; nothing like 
rest for a scratch. Good morning”—and 
turning on his heel, he departed with 
the same coolness with which he had 
entered,” 
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ROMANISM ON THE CONTINENT} IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 


To Anthony Poplar, Esq. &c. &¢. 


Dear Sin,—My first thought, after reading the packet which I enclose was, 
that of right it belonged, or should belong to you. I have persuaded the writer 
to acquiesce in my opinion, and send you his letter unchanged, except by the 
erasure of some passages not essential to the general argument. You have the 
writer’s name, which you will regard, I have no doubt, as a sufficient voucher 
for the fidelity of his statements, but you are not at liberty to publish it. 

Yours very sincerely, 


June 23, 1840. 


Epwarp SELwyn. 


LETTER I, 


Policy of Romanism not understood—Its Manifestations and Disguises—Tableaux 
Plissés—Books of Instruction for the Learned—Aims of the Romish Clergy— 
Instructions and Devotions for the Poor—Principle of « Accommodation.” 


June 3, 1840. 
My Dear Setwyn, 


You have often told me that I was 
unjust, not alone to myself, but to 
interests which I hold still dearer, 
in not endeavouring to impress my 
convictions strongly upon those per- 
sons of station and of public character 
to whom circumstances had given me 
access. ‘To some extent, I am afraid, 
you were right; although, at the 
same time, I cannot charge myself 
with a culpable neglect. 1 have never 
omitted to make my views known, 
where I had opportunity to explain 
them, and where I thought they 
might be communicated with advan- 
tage; but I have, perhaps, too readily 
acquiesced in the postponement of 
them, wherever I found an indisposition 
to give them entertainment. The 
truth is this:—Ihad always given 
public men, of high reputation, credit 
for knowing much of which I was 
ignorant; and whenever I found my 
conclusions set aside, or my opinions 
received with disfavour, I was ready to 
believe that I had omitted from my 
reasonings some important element, 
which was well known to those whom 
I would presumptuously instruct, and, 
by the absence of which, my whole 
argument was invalidated. 

I am now thoroughly, and, although 
flatteringly, not agreeably, undeceived. 
The ignorance, the omission, was not 
at my side: the philosophical states- 
men of the present day are not 
acquainted with the condition, and the 


capabilities, and the purposes of 
Romanism. They have not made its 
polity a subject of study: they do not 
know that it has a consistent polity: 
they hear of it on the reports of 
educated and liberal men, in external 
communion with a church which they 
desire to see reformed; or in the 
representations of Protestants, who 
make such reforming Romanists their 
associates and informants: on com- 
munications of this description, they 
pronounce that the Church of Rome 
is in process of change; that man, in 
the nineteenth century, has become too 
enlightened to abide in the shade of 
superstition and intolerance; and that, 
accordingly, without any direct oppo- 
sition to the efforts of the few who 
would still maintain exploded errors or 
barbarous maxims, the cause of true 
religion and liberty must, in its own 
strength and merits, ensure success. 
This is, substantially, however the 
expression of it may be varied, the 
conviction impressed upon the minds 
of many of our reflecting politicians, 
It is precisely the conyiction which 
Romanism would most desire to have 
produced ; and it is not more pernicious 
to the best interests of society, than it 
is contrary to the gist of the argument 
on which it is professedly founded. 
The varieties of countenance in 
which Romanism now tricks herself 
forth are well calculated to bewilder 
and deceive those who can judge only 
from appearances. According to the 
society in which you may happen to be, 
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you will hear the religion of the Church 
of Rome represented as a system which 
may take its place as a department of 
modern philosophy, or as a superstition, 
which, with a surprising tenacity of 
life, retains all the absurd practices 
and prejudices of the dark ages. As 
it turns to the intellect of the day, 
its enlightened side appears to dis- 
charge, as it were, the irrational and 
incredible; you see, perhaps, dark 
spots; they are, however, without 
form, and void; void of purpose or 
inscription ;-but, as the revolution pro- 
ceeds, and the disc, lately in the light, 
becomes darkened again, legends are 
rendered visible, which had recently 
been obscure, and the superstitions of 
unmitigated Romanism are reinstated 
in all their pristine authority. 

I was recently conversing with a 
French lady of the ancient noblesse, 
who wasspeaking in the most gratifying 
terms of the improved estate of the 
Romish religion ; of the respect enter- 
tained by educated Roman Catholics 
for the Church of England; of the 
wide distinction by which they hold our 
church removed from the Calvinistic 
Protestantism which prevails in France, 
and of the probability, that, at no 
distant day, the Anglican and Gallican 
churches will be brought into close 
correspondence, if not union. To 
effect this good object, Romanism, I 
was assured, will soon be ready to 
make concessions, as she has, in truth, 
virtually permitted the abandonment of 
all the idle superstitions of former 
years, and has acknowledged the 
sovereign authority of Scripture. This 
was all encouraging enough, and would 
be highly satisfactory, were it the 
persuasion of more than a party; but 
what a comment had I upon the 
gratifying communication even on the 
day when it was made. In the same 
street in which I received it, at the 
entrance of the principal church in the 
town—a town, be it observed, by no 
means reputed “ devote’—a woman 
had taken her stand to sell protections 
against danger and disease: she had 
a glass case placed upon a table; you 
saw within various little ugly waxen 
images; on one of the sides you read 
an affiche testifying, on Cardinal au- 
thority, that the mistress of the spells 
had touched the relics of the saints 
these little figures represented. On 
the table there was an abundant 
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supply of brass medals and rings, and, 
as purchasers paid their two sous as 
premium of insurance, and became 
entitled to the badge, the woman first 
crossed herself with it, and then having 
tapped with the medal at the glass, 
opposite each little figure, calling upon 
the saint to take the new votary into 
his or her protection, she handed the 
charmed gift to the new possessor, who 
passed away, contented with his trea- 
sure. I will not say that faith was 
legible on every purchaser's brow, but 
there was, generally, as much satisfac. 
tion as the. possession of a lottery 
ticket may be supposed: to give. The 
feeling was that a chance of some un- 
known good had been purchased. If 
the prospect of gain was unassured, 
the outlay, which was merely regarded 
a3 the pence paid above, was so little 
as to cause no dissatisfaction. There 
was no idea that God was offended by 
this seeking after “ familiar spirits,” 
It is a great truth, that, except in pure 
religion, man has no protection against 
superstition. Romanism knows this 
truth, and (while the educated and 
liberal talk of the light and freedom 
of the nineteenth century) can “ make 
it” the tenth or twelfth to the masses, 

The incidents I have here noticed to 
you are instances illustrative of that 
power of accommodation which Ro- 
manism has found so conducive to the 
maintenance of her interests. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine two sys- 
tems so widely distinguished (indeed so 
contra-distinguished) from each other 
as Romanism seems to be if you com- 
pare the countenance it presents towards 
those “who are without” and those who 
are borderers, as it were, though within 
the limits of Papal jurisdiction, and 
the aspect with which it oppresses 
those who look to it with superstitious 
reverence. If you take your view of 
this religion from works designed for 
the educated classes in society, you 
could fancy that it has purified itself 
from all that was amiss (from much, at 
least, which offended rational judg- 
ments) in its ancient constitution—you 
would see with how much composure old 
superstitions are tacitly renounced— 
what an improved air has been im- 
parted to doctrines once held impraec- 
ticable, by the ingenious explanations 
now offered as their substitutes—and 
how, adapting for the. moment those 
maxims of tolerance which are accept- 
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able alike to the religious indifference 
and the political necessities of this our 
movement” century, Romanism makes 
profession of freedom, with about the 
same propriety, and with no less bold- 
ness, than the slave-states in America. 
A few instances may serve to show you 
the degree to which Romanism can 
exercise this cameleon property, and 
the facility with which she can take 
the colour of the “ substances to which 
she attaches herself,’’ or which she 
would incorporate with her system. 
Among the aids to domestic devotion 
in which Roman Catholics are indulged 
there is one .contrivance which may 
serve well to illustrate the bifron cha- 
racter of their religion: I allude to 
those tableaux plissés of which you 
may already have seen some specimens. 
Before one of those ingenious devices 
you may have seen two worshippers 
prostrate, one of whom prays to a re- 
presentative of our Lord—one gives a 
reference to the image of Mary or the 
Pope, while yet both bend before the 
same picture. Seen from one point of 
view it wears the marred aspect of the 
Man of Sorrows, his brow wreathed 
with thorns, and his heart visible, 


burning with a flame of pure love for 


the creatures he came to save. From 
the other side you see Mary, her heart, 
too, displayed, the sword of sorrow 
piercing it ; or you behold the image 
of Gregory XVI., the vicar to inter- 
cept the offering of worship from the 
creature to his God, or the mandate 
of God to the beings he has made. 
Such is no unfair picture of modern 
Romanism, the same system presenting 
to one class of votaries a form of doc- 
trine in behalf of which plausible argu- 
ments may be imagined, while exhi- 
biting to others, and compelling them 
to receive, the same fond notions and 
debasing superstitions which held men 
captive during the darkness of the 
middle ages, 

The tenth edition of rather a remark- 
able book, first published in 1835, 
appeared within the present year. The 
author is Roselly de Lorgues---the 
editor, who is also popular as an author, 
the Abbe Orsini. The title of this 
work is daring and somewhat fanciful : 
it is, Le Christ devant le Siécle ;” 
and the object appears to be, to prove 
the truth of Revelation, or, as the 
title page of the book names it, “ Ca- 
tholicism,” by the testimony of modern 
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science. The editor proclaims loudly 
the success of the work, boasting of its 
translation into various languages, the 
piracy or counterfeit publications of it, 
the warm eulogies of Roman Catholic 
reviewers, the calumnies of Protestants, 
and the unexampled distinction con- 
ferred on the author in his admission 
into “ the royal order of the Legion of 
Honour.” From a work so honoured 
and so intended you may think it worth 
while to read an extract or two. At 
least you will be willing to learn how 
it has been executed. 

Learn, then, that although the work 
is entitled, in its “alias” appellation, 
« Nouveaux Temoignages des Sciences 
en faveur du Catholicisme,” the sciences 
are not called upon to offer any testi- 
mony in favour of Romanism. The 
ignorance of philosophy or philoso- 
phisme of the last century is exposed ; 
the truth and authenticity of the Bible 
established ; the great doctrines of 
Revelation, the fall of man, redemp- 
tion, &e., are set forth with various 
evidences : the reasonableness of the 
whole Christian scheme is asserted and 
maintained ; but of the peculiar dog- 
mas of Romanism, I may say, there is 
scarcely a word. They are altogether 
overlooked. A work of this kind is 
not to be undervalued. The favour- 
able reception it has experienced is, 
itself, a clear indication of the spirit 
of the age. There is a reading public 
among the nominal Roman Catholics 
of the age, which feels an interest in 
religious inquiry, and has learned to 
discriminate between Romanism and 
Christianity. Be assured this is a great 
advance. The cause of religion fell 
before Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, 
because the strong posts were occupied 
and betrayed by superstition and into- 
lerance. To assign their due honour 
and importance to the great truths of 
Christianity---to set them forth and 
defend them, not to embarrass or en- 
danger the defence, by including within 
its lines the superstitions once had in 
honour---is a species of acknowledg- 
ment that these false doctrines are vir- 
tually, though tacitly, abandoned. 
Those who now cease to proclaim or 
defend may be expected soon to re- 
nounce them. 

You are not to infer from any thing 
I have said that the author or editor 
of “ Le Christ devant le Siécle” shows 
any disposition to renounce the church 
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of Rome,, and fraternise with Protes- 
tantism. No such thing. On the con- 
trary, the work exhibits a very strong 
devotion to the church of Rome, and 
the due uncharitableness towards all 
who dissent from it. It is, however, 
worthy of remark, that the feeling of 
attachment and of repulsion is strangely 
unobservant of doctrinal peculiarities : 
as much so in the case of Protestantism 
as in that of the religion of Rome. No 
Protestant errors are exposed---no com- 
parison is instituted between Romish 
and Protestant doctrine ; but there is 
rejoicing over the desertions (which 
are alleged to be of frequent occur- 
rence) from systems which have not the 
Pope for their head, and confident 
vaticinations that all things are pro- 
gressing well for the restoration of the 
world to its proper sovereign, and for 
the reinstatement of the Papal power 
as the efficient centre of the whole 
universe of man. ‘This is the species 
of reasoning on the subject of Protes- 
tant error which seems best adapted 
for the readers of works of rational 
controversy. To disprove the truth 


of scriptural doctrine would be a matter 
of far more difficulty than to find ex- 


cuses for affirming that Protestants are 
forsaking their principles. 

You shall hear how the argument 
against the church of England is con- 
ducted : 


“ Protestantism is dying. In England, 
losing itself, confounded, parodied in a 
thousand fashions, taking the hues of all 
past heresies, it becomes undistinguishable 
or indescribable (‘insaisissable’). In 
every county, in every street, its sects 
diversify (or shade, ‘nuancent’) it. 
The aristocratic institution, which is named 
the church of England, whose life-blood is 
the gold of the budget, and whose spirit is 
the will of the king, has fallen into utter 
disesteem. This Anglicanism is but a 
division of the government, as the depart- 
ment of the finance or the navy. The 
coarse gluttony, the avarice, the offensive 
pride of the lords bishop, have extinguished 
all affection, all fuith to the royal worship. 
Indifference hus replaced it. The com- 
Sortable has become the only religion of the 

. English.” 


You desire, perhaps, to know the 
authority upon which the champion of 
Romanism places reliance, and the 
proofs from which he concludes that 
Protestantism is falling. 
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“ The English! papers—the Wexford 
Evening Post, the Morning Herald} 1 
(how the Herald must stare at its twe 
strange associates ! ), the Limerick ( spelt 
Lemerick) Evening Post—contain Sacts 
which admit of no reply. The day when 
the son of Lord Spencer entered into the 
Roman Catholic church, twenty Protes. 
tants renounced the religion of their ‘fathers, 
At Wolverhampton twenty-seven came to 
him, to demand that he would instruct 
them.” 


Neither the author nor his editor 
would think it advisable to furnish a 
copy of the instructions likely to have 
been given by the hon. convert. 


* At Hinckley ten others have been 
admitted to the holy table (‘a la sainte 
table’).” 


The “holy table’—a remarkable 
phrase. 

It is well to notice the moderation 
of intelligent Romanists when they 
write, for the educated, respecting the 
holy communion. 


“ The wife of Admiral Paget and his 
daughters have quitted Protestantism. Sir 
Thomas Stewart, destined for the church 
of England, having completed his theolo- 
gical studies at Oxford, has made profes. 
sion of Catholicism. The Bible Society, 
in an extraordinary meeting at Bath, has 
resolved to combat the alarming progress 
of Popery, and to found at Glasgow, with 
a Protestant library, a professorship of 
controversy (une chaire de controverse ).” 


Such are the arguments against Pro- 
testantism. To such the advocate of 
the church of Rome confides for the 
success of his cause. The wife and 
daughters of Admiral Paget, the son of 
‘** Lord Spencer,” Sir Thomas Stewart, 
twenty converts, twenty-seven catechu- 
mens, eleven communicants, have joined 
or have sought instruction from the 
church of Rome. All is over with 
Protestantism—elle se meurt. The 
truth from which such supporters, and 
so many, have withdrawn, cannot much 
longer show its face. It must be con- 
tent to have its portion with opinions 
which, whether erroneous or correct, 
have been exploded. This is French- 
Romanist reasoning—the religion sup- 
plying the premises—furnishing, as it 
were, the facts—the nation drawing 
the conclusion. I have, however, tran- 
scribed the passage for you, rather to 
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show you how staunch a Romanist M. 
Lorgues has proved himself, than to 
exhibit the weakness of his argument. 
At the same time, it is not without its 
use, to show how eagerly advantage 
will be taken of any exaggeration into 
which our friends in England may be 
betrayed on the subject of Romanism 
and its progress amongst us. Now, 
hear how wisely the same person who 
augurs the downfal of Protestantism 
from circumstances so very insignificant 
can discourse on a matter with which 
he is acquainted ; hear him on the duty 
of the Romish priesthood, and judge of 
his counsels by a reference to the ex- 
igencies in which they are offered. 


« Instituted to impart light and pardon 
to men, the priest shall learn to present his 
sacredinstruction under forms progressively 
changing. He will accommodate himself 
to the necessities of every epoch—he will 
even foresee them. Let us be under- 
stood. The doctrine of Christ shall remain 
in sublime unchangeableness ; but the me- 
thod of its exposition must conform to the 
development of human intelligence and the 
march of time. Doctrine is immoveable, 
but the exposition of it may be new. The 
apostles knew, according to places and cha- 
racters, to modify their language, to the 
intent of being all things to all men.” 


The end which the Romish priest- 
hood is to attain through this policy of 
accommodation is grand enough to fire 
the ambition of those who are taught 
to seek it. 


« A mighty enterprise is offered to the 
priest—the regeneration of his country : 
the moral regeneration first—the physical 
as its immediate consequence. He is 
charged to eradicate corruption, which has 
now descended to the inferior ranks—that 
is, into the base of society—to repress the 
frightful tendency to the effacing the dis- 
tinctions (‘declassement’) between pro- 
fessions ; he is to effect the decentralization 
8o urgently demanded, and which igno- 
rance renders as yet impossible—to in- 
spire a love of that evangelical liberty 
which is always in harmony with consti- 
tuted order, and with the power which 
protects it ; and all these results he can 
produce without pronouncing the name of 
civil interest, without over-passing the 
limits of his power, or derogating from the 
dignity of his character, by intruding him- 
selfinto municipal contentionsand employ- 
ments. How shall this be done? After 
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the example of the Saviour, who, without 
announcing their reinstatement in their 
rights (leur réhabilitdtion), freed the 
slave, emancipated the woman. ‘Thus, 
in every commune, the priest shall re- 
enfranchise (réhabilitera) the man whom 
prejudice has smitten with helotism. He 
shall call to him—‘ Come unto me all ye 
who travail’ &c. The school-master, at 
this day the burden, often the plague of 
the commune, into which he imparts 
strange vices, shall be instructed and in- 
vested by the priest in the moral magis- 
tracy which he should exercise. The 
priest will form the instructor. He will 
make of him the preacher (propagateur) 
of his word—a civil vicar—an external 
organ of morals and benevolence. Jn 
losing a bedell, he will gain a functionary 
enlightened, virtuous, worthy to second 
him, and by whose means he shall extend 
and increase his happy influence. The 
emancipation of woman, effected by 
Christ, realised in the elevated ranks of 
the social hierarchy (‘ hiérarchie sociale,’ 
a phrase worthy to be noted), is yet in- 
complete in the inferior classes. The wife 
of the mechanic, of the labourer, of the 
poor man, is condemned to a perpetual 
ignorance. In our dense population the 
mother never accomplishes towards her 
infants more than the animal part of her 
duties, She cherishes the body, and 
knows not that there is an intelligence. 
To withdraw woman from the servile 
dependence in which a defective education, 
incapacity, and the errors which accom- 
pany it, detain her—to restore her to her 
proper usefulness—this shall be the work 
of the priest. Without the education of 
the mother the instruction of the school 
cannot educate the heart. The priest, 
then, shall create the preceptress, who 
shall diffuse throughout society that ma- 
ternal instruction, the application of which, 
so happy in some cantons of Germany and 
Switzerland, promises immense results 
under a Catholic direction.” 


Here, you will, I am persuaded, 
admit, Romanism propounds a great 
end to be accomplished; and announces 
with sufficient clearness, means ade- 
quate to its attainment. The end is 
the moral and physical amelioration of 
the condition of man; the means, 
Catholic doctrine so exhibited, as to be 
acceptable to the intelligence which is 
to receive it; so taught and recom- 
mended as to be received among the 
most efficient principles of action. 
The priest is to ensure, especially, the 
favour and support of the middling and 
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poorer classes of society. He is to 
become, by the impulse and the 
character he is to give their minds, a 
creator, as it were, of mothers and 
children: he is to abstain from con- 
cerning himself with the politics of his 
country or commune ; but is to take 
measures by which the distinctions 
which separate men into classes or 
professions shall be preserved, by 
which the principle of centralization in 
governments shall be obstructed or 
overcome. The poor are to be invited 
to assemble around him for deliverance 
and support: schoolmasters are to be 
his representatives and agents in their 
schools: mothers within their homes 
are to speak his words, and to impart 
to the hearts of the rising generation 
the impressions of reverence and 
devotion with which their own have 
been impressed. 

You will acknowledge that, if the 
enterprise proposed to Romish priests 
is of a kind which may well fire their 
ambition, the means which are to be plac- 
ed at their disposal are such as may well 
encourage in them good hope of suc- 
cess. If they can detach the mass of 
the poor and suffering and discontented 


from other dependencies, and convert 
it into an especial appanage for them- 
selves; and if they can ensure the 
cordial submission and service of mo- 


thers and teachers in the work of 
education ; they may well hepe, that, in 
time, the affections by which men are 
most influenced, as well as the habits 
and principles which have dominion 
over them, will all be at their disposal. 
No doubt, they must expect embarrass- 
ment and opposition in their endeavours : 
the business of the world---the progress 
of arts and manufactures---the interests 
of the life that now is, and the inevitable 
increase of knowledge must to some 
extent obstruct the efforts of the clergy, 
and render their ultimate success a 
matter of doubt. But yet, allowing all 
necessary abatements for these rival 
and opposing influences, as the advan- 
tages of Romanism are manifold and 
great, she may naturally entertain good 
hope of success. If she can keep the 
devout of the humbler orders in their 
superstitions ; if she can engage and 
occupy the inquiring amidst topics 
which shall cause them to regard her 
as the corrective of arbitrary power, 
and the national protector of the 


oppressed; andif, while thus moulding 
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the masses to her uses, working jn 
the depths of society, she present an 
aspect to the powerful upon e 
such as shall win from them the per. 
mission that she may exert herself 
without impediment or hindrance, jt 
would be a very false security which 
should extinguish all apprehensions of 
the supremacy at which she aims, and 
of the arts by which she is labouring 
to attain it. 

There is much wisdom in the advice 
to exhibit doctrines in such forms as, 
without disguising them, shall secure 
attention from the age. They who 
** were made all things to all men, that 
by all means they might save some,” 
varied their representations with the 
design of withdrawing men from 
ignorance and error, and thus raisi 
them in the scale of creation. It is 
not thus the flexibility of Romanism 
manifests itself. The apostle would 
convince men, even on their own 
principles, and by arguments of which 
they themselves supplied the premises, 
that their opinions were erroneous; 
that their superstitions were without 
excuse. He would present Christian 
doctrines in their purity; and while 
employing the persuasions and even 
prejudices of Jew and Gentile, to the 
purpose of illustrating and recommend. 
ing truth, he would never suffer them 
to cast the faintest shadow upon it, or 
to adulterate it with the most minute 
admixture of error. It is not so with 
Rome. She would assimilate her 
doctrines to the character of her 
votaries. It is upon the doctrine, not 
the individual, her conversion would 
pass. Her desire is to retain subjects; 
she may feel preferences and wishes; 
the superstitious may be her most 
favoured children; but there is no 
variety of human intellect for which, 
if willing to dwell with her, she would 
not contrive a home. She has her 
dormitories and her studies, and while 
she fans the drowsy to repose, and 
weaves visions for their slumbers, she 
can find occupation for the most 
commanding intellect ; andifa German 
mystic, or a Scotch philosopher would 
consent to be her slave, she could in- 
dulge either in a field ample enough 
for his intellectual excursions, provid. 
ing explanations which should enable 
a Fichte or a Hume to acquiesce in her 
doctrines. 

I send you afew extracts from works 
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designed especially for the use of the 
less educated, that you may see how 
very carefully Rome shades the light 
which weak eyes might find incon- 
venient; and accommodates her in- 
structions to the capacities of her chil- 
dren. She will not disturb any che- 
rished superstition. Not a cob-web 
shall be removed. For instance—do 
you wish to know how holy-water is 
made, and what it is good for? The 
« Catéchisme ou Abrégé de la Foi,” 
printed with permission of the Cardi- 
nal Prince de Croy, for the use of his 
diocese of Normandy, shall instruct 
you, hear and receive with due reve- 
rence— 


« What is holy water (L’eau bénite)?” 

«It is water sanctified by the prayers 
of the priests.” 

« What prayer does the priest make in 
blessing the water?” 

« He prays God to purify and sanctify 
it, to the end that wherever the aspersion 
of it is made, the devil and all that can 
injure us may be banished,” &c. 

“ Why is holy water sprinkled on the 
people before mass ?” ® 

«“ To purify the people, and to obtain 
from God that the devil shall not trouble 
them during the sacrifice, but that they 
may assist at it with purity of conscience.” 

«What are the effects of holy water 
when used with devotion ?” 

“ It chases away devils, purifies the air, 
heeps off storms, effaces light faults, en- 
gages the succour of God.” 


Such are the virtues of holy water. 
In various churches in France it is a 
custom to distribute blessed bread also, 
emblematic of the union which should 
subsist between the faithful who eat of 
the same bread; but as his Eminence, 
the Cardinal Prince instructs us, the 
blessed bread is something better than 
an emblem or even than food. 


“ Has the blessed bread any virtue ?” 

“ Yes—it has the virtue of effacing 
light faults, and driving away devils from 
those who eat it with faith and devotion.” 


If eaten with “ faith and devotion” 
—‘“this passion, and the death of a 
dear friend”—the holy water and the 
bread constitute the true protection 
against the devil, faith and devotion 
are only accessory and subordinate. 
Do not suppose that the “ blessed 
bread” is effectual to minister saintly 
thoughts. I have seen the distribu. 
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tion of it, even on high festival, and I 
could plainly see that there was far 
less of faith than of festivity in the dis- 
positions in which it was eaten. Not 
even the elevation of the Host had the 
effect to tone down the struggle amidst 
“quips, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles,” in which I have seen merry 
fishermen, with the wives and daugh- 
ters of the tribe, gay of heart and gor- 
gequs in attire, contend eagerly though 
good-humouredly for the rich-looking 
cake, “emblem of union among the 
faithful.” The bell was ringing, and 
the host was elevated, but the hearts 
and thoughts of many were evidently 
set upon the bread in the basket which 
was to be eaten, not on that which the 
priest lifted up to be adored. 


Do you know any Scriptural autho- 
rity for the faith of a Romanist in the 
Virgin? Cardinal la Croy shall en- 
lighten you. 


“ What did our Lord, when on the 
Cross, say to the blessed Virgin ?” 

** He said to the blessed Virgin, show- 
ing to her St. John—woman, behold thy 
son; and he said to St. John, showing 
to him the blessed virgin—behold thy 
mother,” 

“ What do these words of our Lord 
teach us?” 

“ They teach us that the blessed vir- 
gin has been given to us, in the person of 
St. John, as a mother; that she regards 
us as her children, and that we ought to 
have-great reliance upon her.” 


You have heard much of prayer to 
the virgin—the Cardinal, nevertheless, 
may give you some additional infor- 
mation— 


« What is the chaplet ?” 

« The chaplet is a method of praying 
to the blessed virgin (de prier la Sainte 
Vierge. )” 

« How does one say the chaplet?” 

« By reciting in Latin or French, on 
the cross, the apostle’s creed, the Lord’s 
prayer on the large, and the angelical sa- 
lutation on the small beads,” &c. &c. 


An arrangement, you will observe, 
by which the prayer to the virgin is 
repeated ten times after each recital of 
the Lord's prayer. 


“In what quality should one honouz 
the blessed virgin when repeating the 
chaplet 2” 

* One should honour her as the spouse 
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of the Holy Ghost, as the mother of 
God, as at once a virgin and a mother.” 

«Ts it a good practice to recite the 
chaplet ?” 

* Yes—it is very useful to all the 
faithful, and especially to those who can- 
not read.” 

‘Why do you say that it is useful for 
all the faithful ?” 

« Because it is a mean proper, Ist to 
animate our faith ; 2nd to excite our con- 
fidence; 3rd to obtain for us the grace to 
live and persevere in the love of God; 
4th to MERIT FoR US THE POWERFUL PRO- 
TECTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN WITH 
Gop.” 

« Why do you say the practice is espe- 
cially useful for those who cannot read ?” 

« Because for them it is an easy method 
of occupying themselves devoutly during 
the mass and at the other offices of the 
church.” 


Such is the virtue of the chaplet-— 
and such the virtue of the mass—so 
little intelligible to the unlearned that 
it is found advisable to provide for 
them a kind of pious distraction or 
diversion during the celebration of it. 
And this is the instruction and the de- 
votion which Romanism provides for 
her children, and in which she trains 
them. But there are the Scriptures, 
and in these latter days she is more 
free of them. You have, no doubt, 
heard many high professions to 
this effect, and have witnessed the 
vehemence with which various 
of her advocates protest against the 
assertion, that a special permission to 
read is necessary for any classes of their 
people. Hear the catechism for “ the 
Catholic youth of the archbishopric 
and other bishoprics of the Province of 
Malines,” published “with approba- 
tion,” in the year 1832 :— 


« Is it forbidden to read the Bible?” 

«“ Yes—to the common people, who 
cannot read it in the vulgar tongue with- 
out permission.” 


Such was the rule of Belgian Ro- 
manism in 1832. A corrected edition of 
the catechism was published, also “ with 
approbation,” in 1835, in which, I ap- 
prehend, the prohibition of Scripture 
does not appear. The omission is in- 
telligible on the supposition that habits 
of intercourse between Romanist and 
Protestant liberals may have rendered 
it inconvenient ; but if the inhibition 
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of Scripture is not so plainly pro. 
nounced, good care is taken that there 
shall be no relaxation in the article of 
intolerance. Under the head of 
charity, I find a question or two 
worthy of being selected, and of being 
illustrated by an extract from the 
chapter on the Church. 


De la Charité. 

‘« How should we love our neighbour?” 

* As ourselves,” &c. 

« Who is our neighbour?” 

«* Every rational creature who can have 
part with us in the kingdom of heaven” 

« Our enemies—are they also our 
neighbours ?” 

“ Yes,” &c. 

“ Why?” 

“ Because they can have part with us 
in the kingdom of heaven.” 

“The souls in Purgatory—are they 
our neighbours ?” 

« Yes, because we can have part with 
them in Heaven.” 

‘‘ The damned in Hell—are they also 
our neighbours ?” 

« No.” 

« Why not?” (a question one would 
think not very necessary. ) 

* Because they cannot have part with 
us in Heaven.” 


Thus, you perceive, the governing 
principle by which neighbourhood and 
charitable offices are affected, is the 
hope and prospect of fellowship in 
heaven. In the Irish catechisms, you 
may remember, there was an invidious 
distinction expressed in favour of those 
“who differ in religion.” There is no 
such proviso in Belgium. 


De la Sainte Eglise. 
« What is the Holy Church ?” 
« An assembly of all faithful christians, 
who, in obedience to the Pope of Rome, 
confess the true doctrine of Jesus Christ,” 


&e. 


Thus it is plain heretics (all Pro- 
testants, indeed) are excluded from the 
church. Now for the consequences of 
such exclusion :— 


« Is it necessary to be in the true church 
in order to be saved ?” 

«“ Yes—for he who has not had Holy 
Church for his mother on earth, shall not 
have God for his Father in Heaven.” 


Thus, by denying Protestants the 
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hope of heaven, Romanism banishes 
them, as it were, from all charitable 
communion with their kind. 

I had designed to explain my views 
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solemn warning. Tell me if you wish 
to have some more. You need not 


fear to call for my “ black spirits and 
white,” from any doubt of their readi- 


more fully, but time will not per- 
mit. I must pause and release you. 
The pile of books before me gives 


ness to appear and their preparedness 
to answer.—Ever yours, most truly, 


DOWNSHIRE. 


[We are as yet unprepared to embellish our Portrait Gallery with a likeness of 
that illustrious and truly patriotic nobleman, the Marquis of DownsuirE; mean- 
time, we lay before our readers the subjoined sketch, if not of his features, of his 
character and bearing as an exemplary landlord and most influential Con- 
servative, which, we doubt not, will be found alike faithful and interesting. It 
is drawn by a Freeholder of Down :—] 


DOWNSHIRE—A TRIBUTE. 


** Serus in Colum redeas, dinque 
Letus intersis Populo.”—Horace. 
I wander’d where the favour’d land 
Proclaim’d a benefactor’s hand: 
Contentment laughed from every spot— 
Extended farm, or humbler cot— 
Upland and valley, smiling fair, 
Spoke, trumpet-tongu’d, parental care. 
From orchard bloom, and hedge-row tree, 
Came sweet the music of the bee 
That toiled where many a lowly flow'r 
Peep’d forth from out some rustic bow’r. 
I heard the laugh of merry maid ; 
Cheerly the weaver plied his trade, 
Sung o’er his task the labouring swain, 
All told of happiness the reign. 
There rose the lofty spire in air, 
And many a lowlier house of pray’r, 
It’s portal open’d to invite 
The Christian to the solemn rite ; 
With school-house, still erected near, 
To train the child in godly fear— 
For there, the training of the youth 
Was bas’d upon the Word of Truth--- 
The tender twig was set to grow 
Beside the living water’s flow. 
No crouching serf I there could see, 
But the bold bearing of the free ; 
No tool of some designing knave ; 
No reverend agitator’s slave. 
The gallant yeoman stood prepar'd 
The cause of loyalty to guard; 
Ready his father’s sword to draw 
For altar, freedom, and the law; 
But taught to spurn the factious crew 
Whose word of havoc is “ undo;” 
Who love to ply their busy oar 
When discord’s turbid billows roar, 
Unheeded every jibe and jeer 
That hails their blundering career ; 
Reckless how folly or how fault 
Is with their country’s ruin fraught. 
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Seek we, in transport wrapt, to know 
The fount from whence these blessings flow ; 
Ask we, in admiration, “ whose 
The hand that round such bounty strews ? 
Whose pow’r matur'd throughout the land 
The blessings by his wisdom plann’d?” 

A thousand ready tongues reply, 

And “ Downshire, Downshire,” is the cry, 
Till the wak’d echoes round proclaim 
The glories of his honour’d name. 

A thousand grateful voices bear 

Loud witness of his guardian care, 
And love and gratitude inspire 
Boyhood and age---the son, the sire-- 
Bid every heart with rapture thrill, 
And pray for blessings on the Hitt. 

Be heard the prayer---be his to know 
Each choicest comfort here below ; 
Respect, and love, and length of days, 
The theme of every good man’s praise. 
Bless'd in his offspring, in his store,* 
At home, abroad ; but bless’d yet more 
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In that high hope of lasting rest 
Which fills with joy the pious breast, 
Of patriot piety the anol 

When sublunary scenes recede, 

And from her tenement of clay 

The soul, enfranchis'd, wings her way 
To taste of faith's assur’d reward 

In the bright presence of her Lord. 


Bann-side. 


Fitz-StTewaart. 


® Deut. c. xxviii. 5, 6. 


A LEGEND OF ULSTER IN 1641.* 


CHAPTER Il. 


The boat in which the Fitzowens 
embarked was such as made one of 
the numerous appendages of good fa- 
milies, where a proximity to the sea or 
some large river formed a boundary to 
their property, which would other- 
wise have circumscribed their powers 
of locomotion. It had the usual ac- 
commodation and ornaments of those 
gorgeous days, such as carving and 
gilding ; and was drest out in various 
gaudy flags and streamers in honor of 
the gay and happy party who were to 
be its freight. Sir David was amongst 
the most active and anxious that all 
should be managed to the perfect sa- 
tisfaction of his friends, and that his 
daughter-in-law should have the best 
seat to enjoy the scenery through 
which they had to pass. The Colonel 
as usual, was pleased to see his lady so 
easily amused, and wondered how he 
should ever be able to endure the fa- 


tigues of receiving the rude congratu- 
lations of his various old friends, 
whom they were to meet at Glenarm 
Castle, and elsewhere; wishing him- 
self back to the enjoyment of his more 
congenial haunts near the court of 
King Charles. But the boat was un- 
moored: and, as the vessel quitted the 
little picturesque quay from whence 
they sailed, all agreed that a more 
fitting day for the purpose could 
scarely have been chosen. The sky 
was one of those few cloudless ones 
which seldom continuously visit the 
northern coast of Ireland; but which, 
when they do so, give so much entire de- 
light to those who are accustomed to ex- 
perience many of a different character. 

Not a breath of wind which could 
cause the most delicate person incon- 
venience, ruffled the ocean; the sea 
flowed in gentle waves, without an an- 
gry billow; even as they passed the 
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rocks of the Skerries, which 
dot the shore, all looked peaceful love- 
iness ; and as they threaded the deep, 
out of the little bay, far a3 the eye 
could reach, all around was calm. To- 
wards the west, a succession of hills 
met the view, until it was closed by 
the distant promontory of Innishowen, 
the wide expanse of ocean, 
northwards, only to be distinguished 
by the shining streak of light which 
marked the horizon. 

As the boat took her course some 
distance from the land, to avoid the 
little eddies which, almost impercep- 
tibly creep round the table-like rocks 
of the Skerries, a wider expanse ap- 

ared to the eastward, the Scotch 

ighland hills bounded the prospect, 
as the eye rested on those high 
and lofty barriers, it necessarily glan- 
ced over the intermediate rocks which 
jutted out, and which form that ex- 
traordinary line of coast,—since, the 
basis of many a philosophic disqui- 
sition. 

The coast, near the little port from 
which the party ewbarked, was of a 
glittering whiteness, indented by many 
acurious cave and natural arch, hol- 
lowed by the action of the wave on 
the less indurated material: but its 
colour suddenly changed to the sombre 
basaltic hue, near the ancient fortress 
of Dunluce, overlooking, in proud 

ificence, the sea below, and the 
retiring coast in long perspective. 

Dunluce castle at this time was only 
used by the Earls of Antrim as a sum- 
mer pleasure-house, which they visit- 
ed to enjoy with many of their old 
neighbours, the amusements of the 
mountain and flood. All the families 
around were collected in the social 
hall, to partake of its hospitalities ; 
the sports of the field occupied the 
mornings, and the evenings frequently 
displayed the torch-light exhibition of 
the cea fishery ; or, the same hall, 
blazing with light, and beauty tread- 
ing the mazy round of the dance. It 
was a gay meeting, for it collected to- 
gether many aninhabitant of a distant 
dwelling,and many a kindly remembered 
friend, whose home occupations or ha- 
bits made them unwilling to extend 
their travels so far as the newly 
adorned mansion of Glenarm, even 
though the great and good Macdon- 
nells were their promised entertainers. 

The Castle of Dunluce stood, and 
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much of its walls stil] stand, on a jut- 
ting-out rock, which, at the time our 
party approached it, extended nearly 
an hundred feet farther into the ocean 
than it does now. Its entrance from 
the sea was through a natural cave, 
over which the castle stood. The 
mouth was narrow, and easily secured 
by iron gates, of the portcullis-shape, 
excluding intruders, but giving free 
ingress and egress to the changing 
tide. From the land it was entered 
by a draw-bridge, over a moat, sup- 
oe from the sea, which washed the 
oundations on the northern side of 
the building. The countess of An- 
trim was a timid person, and her fears 
were so excited after sleeping one fear- 
fully tempestuous night, in one of the 
chambers which overhung the ocean, 
that she persuaded her lord to erect, 
for her accommodation, a suit of 
apartments more securely placed on 
the mainland beyond, but communica- 
ting easily with the Castle; that 
building itself forming a screen from 
the dashing waves, which not unfre- 
quently seemed to threaten the whole 
fabric with destruction. 

As our delighted party neared the 
land, and viewed the Castle, seated on 
its rocky bed, overlooking the sea, 
Mrs. Fitzowen remarked that she did 
not wonder that a person not 
sed of strong nerves should prefer a 
more sheltered dwelling than that 
which the Castle could promise, with 
a huge mountain, seemingly ready to 
slip off from behind, and push it into 
the tide, which, though now smooth 
as a mirror, might be easily conceived 
not always to wear so smiling an 
aspect. 

* Nor will it long do so now,” said 
the steersman; “1 wish we may not 
have another sort of prospect soon.” 

** How so?” said the good baronet, 
quickly. The weather of our little 
island is changeable certainly, but I 
see no symptom of change now.” 

“ Our weather,” said the man, “is 
like our people, never long quite still ; 
a storm is often brewing; and the 
fairer and softer the surface, the deep- 
er lies the mischief.” 

“Do you think so?” said Sir David, 

“ Well, as to the weather, you know 
more about that than I do, but I trust 
the tonnes of the people will be 
permanent; there is nothing that I 
see to make it otherwise. e whole 
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province of Ulster is become a shin- 
ing land of peace and plenty ; its influ- 
ence must be felt, and must spread even 
amongst the most inveterate lovers of 
disturbance. Look all around us, on 
every hill and every intermediate val- 
ley, the curling smoke tells of inhabi- 
tants, though the cabin which shelters 
them is only to be distinguished from 
the brown heather by the little patches 
of brighter green which, in some pla- 
ces, surround them. Surely this looks 
like peace and security ?” 

«It does indeed,” said the sailor ; 
and I am sure, your honour, I never 
said it was not so; but still the bad 
weather will come at times, and break- 
ers are apt to be in the shallow. —But 
steady, or we shall be on that rock be- 
fore we wish it; steady now,—there 
she goes ;—and there are all the gentles 
watching us in.” 

At this moment the signal was 
drawn up the little mast of the 
vessel, and its correspondent an- 
swer was exhibited from the tower, 
which stood over the mouth of the 
cave, behind the projecting rock, as 
before mentioned, on which much of 
the Castle was built. Through this 
the boat was to have taken its way; 
but as it required more time to strike 
the mast than Sir David liked, they 
were put into a small boat, and thus 
easily threaded the confined entrance. 
While the party were getting from the 
one to the other boat, the iron gates 
slowly opened inwards, towards the 
sides of the cavern, and disclosed the 
curiously vaulted cave, whose roof, 
gradually ascending from the water, 
appeared to be closed up by the rising 
ground beyond; the space, however, 
was wide enough to admit them within 
the very narrow verge of the moated 
entrance, which separated the fortress 
from the mainland. A winding stair, 
earved out of the solid rock with 
much skill and labour, now presented 
itself to the eye, on the top of which 
the hospitable ear] and his son awaited 
their arrival. The good old baronet, 
with the politeness of the olden school 
would not resign his daughter's hand 
till he had placed her in safety amongst 
her expecting friends, though impor- 
tuned by many younger and stronger 
escorts. 

“ No, no,” said he, “my feet and 
head are steady enough yet; and it 


requires a cautious guide also to lead 
a timid female up your lordship’s 
water port,” as he presented Mrs, 
Fitzowen to the earl. 

‘It does, indeed, my good friend,” 
said the Earl; “ but we would make 
it easier if my lady was as brave ag 
Mrs. Fitzowen, and would trust her. 
self sometimes to look on the waye: 
but you see her dwelling is more 
inland—permit me to conduct you 
thither,” saying which the gallant’old 
gentleman led Mrs. Fitzowen with 
much ceremony across the drawbridge 
to the left, where, on a beautifully 
sloping lawn, the lady’s lodgings, as 
they are still called, were seen with 
every appearance of comfort. In an 
elegant saloon, in the centre of the 
house, was spread to receive the 
guests, a well-stored board, which, 
after the little exhilirating voyage of 
our friends, was no unpleasing sight. 
The usual routine of good cheer and 
conversation filled up an hour or two, 
until the tide served for the salmon 
fishing to begin; the Earl and 
Countess strolled out on the rocks to 
witness the sport. 

The day passed in all the pleasing 
variety which such an exhilirating scene 
could produce in a spot of surpassing 
loveliness. The castle was backed by 
gently rising hills, which, undulating 
in one part of the foreground, gave 
the eye a wide expanse to expatiate 
over, where many well cultivated 
farms, with their neat and substantial 
dwellings, gave a quiet and pleasing 
contrast to the vast range of crag and 
rock which skirted in precipitate bar- 
riers the wide-stretched ocean to the 
east and west ; while the rocky shores 
of the island of Raghery, distant 
ten miles, seemed almost near enough 
to cast a pebble against its iron bound 
walls of pointed crags. 

When the choice was given Mrs. 
Fitzowen of her apartment for the 
night, either one in the lady's lodgings 
or in the castle, she preferred the 
latter, having no fears, but rather 
a wish to witness, from its bold 
situation, the changing aspect of 
the sea and sky, which the security of 
the rock-built castle promised her 
fully to enjoy. The sun had set in 
lurid redness, and when the family 
and their guests separated for the 
night, a deep tinge still lingered from 
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the west almost to the east in the 
horizon. 

A distant murmur which seemed to 
steal along the foundations of the 
eastle and its rocky neighbours from 
the westward, succeeded as it was by 
a death-like stillness, gave Mrs. Fitz- 
owen a thrilling sensation nearly allied 
to both pain and pleasure, as she 
closed the door of her apartment. 
Her maid’s mind did not rest between 
two such opposite feelings; but, in 
unmeasured terms, she expressed her 
apprehensions of sleeping in a castle 
where such horrid murders and cruel- 
ties had been committed by the ances- 
tors of the noble host. 

“For they do say,” said the shud- 
dering Mrs. Griffiths, “ that the sights 
and sounds which are still witnessed 
at times, are the sighs of the M‘Quil- 
lans; who were murdered and thrown 
into the deep sea, the night Sorley 
Boy ran away with my lord’s own 
grandmother.” 

“ Indeed Griffiths, I think you and 
your companions might have been 
better occupied than in frightening 
each other with such improbable tales ; 
bat as every castle in Europe has its 
legendary stories, I suppose one, so re- 
markably circumstanced as this, would 
be deemed ill used if it had not its 
appropriate ghosts,” said Mrs. Fitz- 
owen, smiling. 

“ Oh, my lady, it is not a ghost story 
at all, but a banshee, which weeps and 
wails this way before the coming of a 
storm or any other calamity hanging 
over this house ; and they say, good as 
my Lord Antrim is, the cruelties of 
his forefathers in this very place makes 
him tremble for fear he and all his 
shall be carried off, castle and all, some 
stormy night; and, asa proof, my lord 
and my lady have never slept within its 
old walls since.” 

* Nonsense,” said the lady, ‘the 
countess is not fond of the sea; and 
the storms sometimes howl round this 
castle, and even seem to shake its very 
foundations, she tells me; so that she 
cannot sleep from a natural terror of 
its turbulent neighbour the ocean, when 
there is a tempest beating about, even 
in a more sheltered house than this.” 

“ Ah, well, ma’am, she may tell you 
80, poor thing, but the banshee gave 
her such a fright once—soon after she 
was married they say—that she vowed 
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she would never trust herself in this 
eagle’s nest of a place again.” 

“ The countess’s lodgings are not so 
far off, but that the banshee might 
reach her still, I should think,” said 
Mrs. Fitzowen. But you know, 
Griffiths, I have no great faith in the 
hobgoblin stories which are current 
in and about old castles.” 

** So I suppose, ma’am, when there 
have been such treachery and murders, 
and there are such sights and sounds 
still wandering about these very walls, 
and particularly when the lord and 
lady came only for a little diversion, 
one cannot but believe it; for is it not 
a most particularly awful thing? and 
they do say, if they have not had a 
storm here for months, as sure as my 
lord comes here, up it whistles and 
hoots, and thunders and lightens, or 
something or other to scare them out 
of their life. Now, for instance, they 
have not been near the castle for these 
two years—and look at the sky!"’ 

As the woman spoke, a vivid flash 
of lightning, quickly followed by a 
sudden burst of thunder, rolled and 
reverberated from rock to rock, filling 
the well tutored mind of even Mrs. 
Fitzowen with that species of terror 
which few or none can resist when 
placed on so elevated a dwelling, and 
surrounded by such assisting causes for 
alarm. As she looked on the sea, its 
black waves heaved majestically to a 
tremendous height, and dashed against 
therock,on which the castle stood—with 
the utmost fury. Another flash—a peal 
of thunder ; and when the waves again 
reared their angry crests, and broke in 
foam on the windows near which she 
stood, there seemed to be a sort of 
general rush from all parts of the 
dwelling towards the great staircase, 
as if to avoid the fury of the storm. 
Colonel Fitzowen was just at the foot 
of the staircase with other gentlemen 
from the hall, whence each was also 
retiring to their respective apartments 
for the night, when this simultaneous 
movement of the lady-guests and their 
attendants brought them to the top. 
A stillness more awful succeeded, which 
no one seemed anxious to break, until 
the lightning, in an instant, was fol- 
lowed by the most appalling thunder, 
and a feeling as if two mighty bodies 
had met with irresistible force, and 
driven each other asunder to a con- 
siderable distance. Such was the con- 
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vulsive movement which the castle 
on which the company were assem- 
bled seemed to have sustained; this 
trembling motion was followed by 
a rush of boiling waves, which broke 
impetuously through the windows of 
the rooms so recently deserted by their 
occupants ; nor could the party now 
forbear at the same instant rushing 
down the stairs, followed as they were 
by the deluge of sea and foam. The 
terrified group turned not, but sought 
to retreat, they hardly knew whither, 
across the draw bridge for shelter in 
the lady’s lodgings. The gentlemen 
did not resist, 7 indeed what else 
presented itself as a probable means 
of saving their lives. That some por- 
tion of the castle had given way was 
now certain, even to the minds of the 
most hardy, and what must soon fol- 
low, might easily be conceived. 

The sky was pouring down torrents 
of rain and hail, as the terrified com- 
pany opened, with precipitation, the 
doors, and fied through the gate-house 
which guarded the bridge. The 
porter had escaped oe the open 
gates, and thus left a free passage 
for the awe-struck household, who, 
with little scruple, waded ancle deep 


through the water which had rested 
on the bridge, deluged at the same 
time from the skies above, and the 


dashing waves from below. The 
low parapet wall served to keep 
the frightened party from swerv- 
ing to the right or left until they 
all reached the beautifully sloping 
lawn on which the “lady's lodgings” 
stood. As they rested a moment to 
recover their breath, a shout of terror 
escaped from some of the foremost of 
the servant group, as a fainter flash of 
lightning served to show them that 
the building they had just quitted had 
been riven asunder, and that a great 

rtion which had contained the 
itchen and the apartments of the 
servants, was now hardly visible from 
the foaming waves into which it was 
momentarily seen settling down in 
crumbling ruins. 

«I saw it go,” cried a dozen voices ; 
“the kitchen and all the northern 
rooms are swallowed up in the sea.” 

“ Impossible,” said the gentlemen, 
trying to soothe the terrified servants. 

The lightning’s flash, though still 
fainter, arrested their speech ; and as 
it gleamed over the castle rock, its 
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shortened dimensions but too trul 
confirmed the fearful certainty. The 
earl, with his attendants, almost at 
the same instant, joined the horror. 
struck party, and hearing the er 
which announced the catastrophe, 
sprang forward to meet his guests and 
welcome them into his more sheltered 
home. As soon as he had attended 
to these duties of hospitality, and 
left them with his almost distracted 
lady, the gentlemen accompanied the 
good earl to compose the feelings of 
his frightened domestics, to muster 
the scattered members of his house. 
hold, and discover as soon as possible 
who had partaken of the disastrous 
annihilation with the portion of the 
building which had been overwhelmed, 
The cook and his attendants alone were 
missing ; allelse proved to be amongst 
the survivors, speechless and power- 
less from the horrors of the scene, 
In fact all had left the kitchen except 
the cook and scullions, for all were 
either finishing their carouse in the 
hall or prepared to attend their lords 
and ladies to their several apartments, 
These poor people, having had much 
of preparation for the next day’s ban- 
quet, were just concluding their la- 
bour; and as one of the frightened 
throng related, who seemed latest 
from the kitchen, all were pre. 
paring for their repose in the various 
nooks and corners, which, when the 
great house was filled with guests, 
were used as sleeping places for the 
inferior domestics. 

After such a scene, no wonder that 
few sought rest while the storm lasted, 
which, as it should seem, having ex- 
hausted its fury by the destruction of 
the northern end of the castle, was 
gradually sinking to rest in low sobs 
and sighs, like a froward child who 
has committed in its anger some unin- 
tended mischief for which he is sullenly 
sorry. The storm ceased in heavy, dis- 
tant, and more distant murmurs, while 
the rain also ceased to pour down in 
such sweeping torrents, until only the 
heavy drops began to fall at intervals, 
to remind the terrified beholders of 
the change which a few short minutes 
had produced on the scene around 
them; and when the morning broke 
in its tranquil beauty, nought of devas- 
tation could be traced far from the 
devoted rock. 

Morning had, however, its fears, its 
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sorrows, and, I trust, its thankfulness, 
amongst many of those who partook of 
this fearful visitation and its signal 
deliverance. One result however, 
with respect to the Castle of Dun- 
luce was, that the Countess, too much 
strengthened in her fears, entreated 
to be allowed to leave this place of 
horrors immediately—and other events 
goon following, prevented the family 
ever again making it their residence ; 
so that it was suffered to fall into 

adual decay. The stories of its 
sudden destruction became mixed up 
with the marvellous tales of the ban- 
shee. Her broom, her sighs, while 
sweeping the north-eastern turret- 
room clean, from the crumbs of the 
visitors who came to view the splendid 
ruin still frowning over the frequently 
boiling flood, have become as a part of 
its local history, and are by many of the 
peasantry as firmly believed as the 
other traditionary tales of this wonder- 
ful coast. The Earls of Antrim ever 
after made Glenarm their sole resi- 
dence. The good old Earl and his 
lady lived but a short time after this 
awful catastrophe, and by their deaths 
added not one of the least of its supports 
to the chain of superstition—for, say 
the legends, the banshee’s warning to 
« beware of her wrath, when she came 
to take her own,” made such an ims 
pression on the good Earl and his 
family, that few of them have ever 
visited it since; and his own death, 
which took place in a very few weeks 
after, confirmed the vulgar in the 
warning being a forerunner of that 
event. Thus terminated the fishing 
party,, begun under such flattering 
auspices. The guests returned to 
their homes with various feelings, in 
which, however, terror and awe pre- 
dominated ; and our friend Mrs. Fitz- 
ewen had not courage or inclination 
to renew her acquaintance with the 
north-eastern coast, so singularly and 
painfully interrupted. 

On the return of the Fitzowens to 
the Hall, they found Mrs. Morgan 
and her Alice rejoicing at the safety 
of their dear friends, after a catas- 
trophe so well calculated to excite vari- 
ous emotions in the minds of all wlo 
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heardit. With the weak and timid, fear 
predominated---with the pious, thank- 
fulness and awe. The bold and hardy 
wished they had witnessed it---and I 
am sorry to say too many of the ancient 
families, even amongst the higher ranks, 
talked of judgments on the house ; 
while their humbler countrymen seru- 
pled not to chime in, and add still 
harsher sounds and variations to the 
deep-toned knell that rung over the 
falling greatness of the rock-bound 
castle. Many of the visitors to Owens- 
town Hall, in after times, could hardly 
be persuaded that Mrs. Fitzowen had 
not heard and seen the banshee during 
the storm, and were inclined to suspect 
her of more than was good, for re- 
fusing her assent to the current reports, 
that the said banshee had been seen 
and heard by many of the family and 
the visitors at the castle, riding on the 
topmost pinnacle of the building, laugh- 
ing and clapping her hands as the 
fabric sunk into the sea; and that 
she fled away attended by a flock of 
wild birds, and that the cooks, 
who were changed into sea-mews and 
hoody crows, continued to haunt the 
remaining part of the castle, which 
they kept clean swept with their long 
wings every stormy night. This last 
tradition is handed down to our own 
times, with the slight addition that the 
cook and her saucepans are seen and 
heard clattering about the building 
when any new calamity or death awaits 
the house of Antrim. Of the banshee’s 
exertions in sweeping the castle, the very 
interesting old lady who inhabits the 
neighbouring farm-house, and has been 
the chronicler of its wonders for near 
a century, assured me that she believed 
not one word of it; but that the broken 
state of the castle walls---its exposed 
situation to the sea on three sides of 
it, fully accounted to her mind for 
the clean appearance of the floors of the 
apartments, as well as their being the 
resort, as it is constantly, of owls, and 
bats, and crows, who gladly make off 
with the remains of the feasts of modern 
pic nic parties, who come to discuss 
chickens and wonders in the lonely 
halls of Dunluee. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A rew months after the above scene, 
Mrs. Fitzowen presented to her hus- 
band and kind father-in-law the gra- 
tifying addition of an heir to their 
fondest hopes, the care of whose child- 
hood added much to the felicity of 
Mrs. Fitzowen, whose amiable qualities 
had been gradually drawn out by the 
seclusion of her life in Ireland amid 
such quiet, unpretending neighbours 
as the Morgans, which, in the vortex 
of a court life, might have evaporated, 
and sunk her into a less useful cha- 
racter. 

I said that the good Sir David had 
endeavoured to reconcile his poor na- 
tive neighbours to the state of things 
which new people and new customs 
were bringing into the country, by the 
kindness of his manners to them. I 
said that even the poor boy who had 
nearly endangered the new buildings 
by setting fire to them, was encouraged 
instead of reproved; and whenever 
afterwards seen to come about the 
grounds, food was given him, and a 
warm seat at the fire, which appeared 
to win on his half-taught mind greatly, 
until at length he would help the peo- 
ple to bear in the fuel, or the cooks 
to prepare the food, or even turn the 
spit for them, as he thereby ensured 
to himself a good sop in the pan. 
Sometimes he disappeared from the 
hall for a long time; bearing with 
him, however, a pretty large store of 
valuables, collected from his friends ; 
and though neither the servants, nor 
even Sir David, could quite make out 
for whom all his hoards were intended, 
they were, after two or three such 
preparations for a removal, amused 
by contributing towards his miscella- 
neous treasures. The winter of 1638 
had set in with uncommon severity, 
and the poor boy had made a longer 
visit than usual to his friends amidst 
the mountains, but the last package 
had been enlarged, by cloathing of a 
warm kind, made by Mrs. Fitzowen’s 
own hands, more suited to the house- 
less native than the cast-off finery of 
the domestics, which had been the first 
materials of poor Denny’sstores. She 
had given them to him herself, en- 
deavouring to make him understand 
that they were for his friends; but 
language had no power of conveying 


information, for though he had been 
often, for days together, about the 
dwellings of the settlers, he never 
seemed to learn their language, and 
at times they were inclined to think 
that he had none of his own. 

One uncommonly cold evening had 
made the inmates of the Hall enjoy 
the warm fireside with more than 
usual satisfaction. The kitchen hearth 
was blazing with a widely-extended 
light, and not a few of the servants 
were wondering what had become of 
the poor boy since they had last seen 
him. 

“TI wish he was here, then,” said 
Magiry, the kitchen girl, “for I am 
sure he would save me the trouble of 
fetching more firing ; and as Mr. Jack 
has put almost all I had got together 
for the whole evening on at once, [ 
shall have to turn out in the storm to 
get more.” 

“ Don't be cross, Maggy,” said Jack, 
good humouredly, * I'll fetch the next 
basket-full sooner than not have a 
good rousing fire, now that we are 
all sitting down together to eat our 
suppers.” 

The snow storm, with now and then 
a rattling of hail against the windows, 
seemed to promise that whoever had 
next to cross the yard for the fuel 
would have no very pleasant employ- 
ment; and Jack was endeavouring to 
persuade some other of his companions 
to assist in the work which he had 
undertaken, when a low sort of mur- 
muring was heard, at intervals, pro- 
ceeding from the direction of the huge 
basaltic rock already mentioned before 
as being near the house. 

* What can that be ?” said one. 

“ Sure Perkins must have left some 
of the kine abroad,” said another. 

“In this dreadful weather the poor 
animals will be lost,” -said a third. 

The cry was repeated still more 
piercingly, when the aforesaid damsel, 
after crying ‘‘ Hush!” and “ Hark!" 
declared it to be just such a cry as. 
Denny made when hurt or offended. 

“ Nonsense,”’ said another; “if it 
is Denny, sure would he not come in; 
the light of our fire must have gone 
far enough to direct his steps, if he 
did not know the way well enough 
already.” 
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Mr. Hughes, the butler, who at this 
moment entered the kitchen, thought, 
with the last speaker, that if it was 
Denny he would not stand howling 
in the storm, while a good fire and 
a warm supper awaited him inside the 
house ; and, as an old soldier fearing 
ambush, reported to his master the 
sounds he had heard. Maggy, how- 
ever, could not wait for the tardy 
recautions of old Hughes, but de- 
clared that she would see what had 
happened to poor Denny, come what 
might, and sallied forth accordingly. 
The moaning now became more audible 
for a short time, accompanied by the 
ery of an infant, and before any one 
could stop the kind-hearted maiden, 
she had unbarred the door, and was 
rushing out into the snow-clad waste, 
when, by the light which issued from 
the blazing fire, through the aperture 
which she had passed, she perceived a 
dark object lying at no great distance 
from her, of what particular shape she 
could but faintly discern, until the 
repeated cry of an infant left no doubt 
that some human being was there in 
the deepest distress. Her exclama- 
tion, and the piercing shrieks of the 
child, soon brought to her side the 
terrified servants, to whom she pointed 
out the object of her anxiety. It wasa 
figure closely wrapped up in a tattered 
mantle, which enveloped the whole 
person. On farther investigation, it 
was found to be a female, to all ap- 
pearance dead, with an infant of a few 
months old on her bosom; its little 
arms clasped round her neck, and its 
little lips still endeavouring to drain 
the lifeless breast of its hapless mother. 
A burst of agony now sounded from 
the rock, the tones of which were well 
remembered as those of Denny. ‘While 
some began to remove the lifeless form 
before them, others to take the wailing 


“babe to the cheerful warmth of the 


kitchen fire, Maggy and two or three 
stout-hearted men ran off in the direc- 
tion whence the piteous sounds of poor 
Denny's grief proceeded, where they 
found the poor creature, faint and ex- 
hausted, close under the rock, with 
one of his legs most miserably frac- 
tured. The rude attempts of his well- 
intentioned friends to remove him from 
the place where he lay, brought the 
poor boy to a sense of his pain; and 
as, between his cries of pain, the deeper 
tones of woe broke forth, it was evident 


that sorrow of no common sort was 
rending his heart. He frequentl 

repeated, “ Och hone! och hone! oc 

hone, ma chree!” Though his native 
language was not well understood by 
his friendly hearers, the language of 
nature needed no interpreter ; and they 
understood, that, not only in body, but 
in mind, the wretched creature was ill 
at ease. Sir David soon arrived, after 
he had been apprised of the. cireum- 
stance by his trusty butler, and, 
having ordered what judgment and 
humanity dictated, as regarded the 
female and the infant, proceeded to 
the rock to witness what farther dis- 
aster had befallen the poor boy who 
had interested and puzzled him so 
much; for Denny frequently showed 
a species of cunning with an appear- 
ance of most perfect simplicity, that 
left the inhabitants of the Hall in 
doubt whether folly or art predomi- 
nated in his nature; particularly when 
making up his bundles for his return 
to his native mountains. Conversation 
was not much the vehicle of intelligence 
between Denny and his friends. He 
was cold, and he brought in a good 
log or two to replenish the fire; he 
was hungry, and his hand was held 
out, and his empty mouth exhibited 
to the motley group of Welsh, Scotch, 
and English, who formed the domestic 
train at the Hall; and, from their 
various jargons, it is not wonderful 
that, when he could get the common 
wants of his nature supplied by her 
simplest efforts, he was not ambitious 
of troubling himself with those com- 
plicated assistances which art alone 
could well attain unto---1 mean, to 
make himself comprehended in all the 
native tongues of his friends. No 
language can do justice to the cry of 
horror which the poor fellow set up, 
when he saw the lifeless body of his 
mother, whom the servants were en- 
deavouring to restore by chafing the 
hands and feet, and by every other 
care which kindness and humanity 
could suggest. Wounded and mi- 
serable as he was, he evinced the 
greatest impatience when they pro- 
ceeded to lay the arms at rest by the 
side, as was the custom. He crossed 
his own on his. breast, moaning, at the 
same time, most piteously, as much as 
to say in such a posture he wished her 
remains to be placed. Sir David 
ordered that, notwithstanding the re- 
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monstrance of some of his female train, 
every thing should be done for the 
poor woman to comfort her son, which 
eould be accomplished. His orders 
were obeyed with reluctance, as a 
superstitious rite unworthy of them--- 
for though none were untinctured with 
that all-dominant passion, no nation 
loves to yield its own prejudices to 
what they call the idle fancies of 
another. Here, however, the master’s 
word was law; and the poor woman’s 
hands were laid across on the breast, 
according to Denny's wishes. Still 
his wandering eye and melancholy moan 
ceased not. His fractured limb ac- 
counted for his ery of distress, but 
not altogether for his wandering and 
restless eye. When the surgeon had 
performed the necessary operation 
upon him, he evinced no very inor- 
dinate sense of pain; still his looks 
showed he had some deeper-seated 
distress. The baby was brought to 
him, who, having been fed and clothed, 
held out its little hands, crowing and 
smiling in the midst of this heart- 
rending scene. Still Denny wept and 
lamented, and they were led to think 
that the omission of the rites of reli- 


gion caused the hopeless looks which 
he, ever and anon, cast towards the 


lifeless corpse. Mr. Morgan, with his 
accustomed benevolence, did what he 
could, consistently with his duties, to 
soothe and comfort Denny. The re- 
moval of the body for interment was a 
fresh source of distress, but the sight 
of the child, and the pain he suffered 
from his limb, at length assisted in 
restoring him to a less violent expres- 
sion of sorrow. If the baby was not 
brought at times when he expected 
its appearance, his restless impatience 
was expressed in his haggard look and 
deepened sighs; and when it came, he 
would lay it to his bosom, with the 
greatest affection ; sing his plaintive 
songs to it in his native language, 
which always seemed to attract its 
particular attention; and after the 
lapse of a few weeks it would clap its 
little hands with joy when it was pre- 
pering to visit poor Denny; and he 

imself, during long confinement, began 
to make himself understood by his 
kind benefactors in their own language, 
which was greatly facilitated by his en- 
deavours to teach his little sister Norah. 
By degrees he was able to make them 


acquainted with some parts of hisstory ; 
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but he evidently suppressed many cir. 
cumstanees, and the sum of what was 
wrung from him by one or another, 
was, that his mother, himself, and his 
little sister, had lived a long while in 
the adjoining mountain ; that hunger 
had first driven him to thenew settlers ; 
that he was not the authar of the fire 
which he was found apparently enjoying 
the blaze of, but that it was occasioned 
by one whom he would not name, who 
had fled and left him to bear the blame ; 
that he had never seen the man since, 
and he did not wish to do so; that as 
soon as he returned to the mountain 
from the temporary confinement in. 
flicted on him on account of the fire, 
he had always been with his mother ; 
that hunger had induced him to seek 
the abode of the settlers very often, 
and that, as winter came on, he had 
brought his mother and sister nearer 
to the Hall, the readier to partake of 
their bounty; that his mother had 
fallen sick by the way; and that, in 
endeavouring to put her in security 
amongst the rocks of Craig Dhu, his 
foot had slipped with a falling stone, 
and thus disabled him from proceeding 
alone to the Hall, and craving help for 
his forlorn family; that ill and feeble 
as his mother was, she had run for 
assistance to the house, whence the 
light of the kitchen fire had directed 
her. “ But,” added he, “I fear she 
fell from famine and sickness, added to 
her dread of being seen by mortal 
man, whom she has had so much 
reason to regard with distrust and 
fear.” The very emaciated appearance 
of the poor woman plainly proved that 
famine had assisted in the work of 
destruction, which sorrow and fatigue 
had accomplished, as she reached Fitz- 
owen Hall. Of his father he never 
liked to speak, but he once or twice 
remarked, that his mother was a great 
lady before the troubles. His uncle, 
he once was heard to say, was a bad 
man, and would kill him and his sister 
if he could meet with them. Whiat- . 
ever he knew more of his family he 
would never explain. When very 
angry with any of his companions, 
he would mutter to himself, “ By the 
blood of an O’ Neill, this is too much ;” 
but he would not allow that he was of 
that potent family himself. So, from 
this time, Denny and Norah became 
a part of the household; and thus 
became interpreters, and a sort of 
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link of communication, between the 
new settlers and the native people, 
who, from their mountain fastnesses, 
came, driven by famine, cold, and 
nakedness, to seek compassion and 
relief at the Hall. At length several 
families established themselves in their 
customary wretched dwellings, at the 
back of every heap of stones, or on 


any ee of uncultivated land, which 
could be begged, on various pretences, 
from the humanity of Sir David, who 
would never refuse them any favour 
asked for in a tone of supplication and 
civility, but gave them every encour 
ment to dwell in peace am 

own emigrants, tenantry, and retainers, 
as has been observed before. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Soon after this last mentioned addition 
to the family at the Hall, rw, 7 
Morgan’s gentle spirit was yielded in 

a the God who gave it,” and 

little Alice became almost a con- 
stant inhabitant of Allan’s nursery ; 
the poor bereaved husband felt how 
unequal he was to give her those ad- 
yantages which her age and sex re- 
quired, and therefore gladly yielded to 
her constant wish to be with Mrs. 
Fitzowen and her little boy. With 
his usual kindness, Sir David by de- 
grees encouraged Mr. Morgan to 
oceupy rooms at the Hall, until he 
became almost a constaht inmate, and 


only left it when his professional ser- 
vices in the parish required him to at- 
tend to the spiritual wants of his people, 
His sungmagetion consisted of the colony 


within its bounds, and equally shared 
his care from the hall as from the 
vicarage. Indeed in some respects his 
influence was deeper and more widely 
felt when, with the assembled family 
and dependants of the Hall, by his 
morning and evening's devotions, and 
reading the Scriptures, he couldcement 
the bond of Christian union ;—as had 
been his custom in the smaller train 
composing his own household. And 
thus I have brought my narrative 
down to the year 1641, when it was 
announced that Major Fitzowen in- 
tended to join the happy party at 
Owenstown Hall. 

Preparations were making to receive 
this valuable addition to the family 
party early in the spring of that year ; 
but the symptoms of dissatisfaction 
evinced in England and Scotland de- 
tained him. However, early inOctober, 
a letter reached Sir David from the 
Major, saying that his regiment was 
ordered to Ireland, and he hoped to 
be soon able to visit his loved relatives. 
Major Fitzowen mentioned, as acurious 


circumstance, that the strongest ground 
for the government's using precaution 
at this time was, the information sent 
secretly from Spain more than once 
during the last few months, of an in- 
tended rising of the native Irish against 
the Protestant settlers and oaledy 
who had gone over to colonize the 
depopulated land thirty years before. 
He added, “though nobody believed 
it, yet it were well for the government 
to be on their guard; for we were 
arrived,” said he, “at unwholesome 
times both in England and Scotland,” 

After these hints Sir David and 
Colonel Fitzowen ought not to have 
been taken off their guard; yet they 
were completely blinded to what was 
passing around them. They were 
careless even respecting the commonest 
precautions against a surprise, though 
other hints and trifling occurrences 
might have pointed out to them that 
there was more in the minds of their 
neighbours, than their common occu- 
pations of tilling their ground and 
rearing their cattle, All instruments 
of husbandry which were capable of 
being converted into weapons of de- 
fence, were carried off the premises. 
The Colonel, once, during an early 
ride, to join a hunting party at a 
distance from his usual haunts, saw 
a number of the ill-clothed natives 
drawn up on the side of a lonely 
hill, evidently performing some military 
movements, under the order of two 
well-dressed leaders. His appearance, 
of which notice was instantly given by 
a scout, dissolved the meeting like a 
snow-wreath in the sun; so that when 
he had passed a hollow, and gained the 
rising ground, close to the spot where 
the party had stood, he rubbed his 
eyes, looked cautiously around, rubbed 
them again, to see if he had not been 
dreaming, so strangely had the party 
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disappeared, and so quickly had they 
removed all traces of their having been 
there, except that the dew was beaten 


from the grass, and the trampled earth. 


showed that it was not all delusion. 
He was in advance of his attendants, 
and when he remarked what he had 
seen to them, they appeared to think 
it must have been some deception of 
his eyes ; and his Irish servants assured 
him, that he would have bad luck if 
he talked about it, for the “good 
people” did not like to have their 
haunts made known, though every 
one knew they frequented that hill 
more than any other all round the 
country. 

Sir David and his son began to be 
more observant. Towards the middle 
of the month of October, many trifling 
occurrences struck them as remarkable. 
Once, about this time, they were cau- 
tiously looking for a favourite tame 
fox which had broken from his little 
den near the Colonel's stables. The 
animal had always been easily reclaimed 
by the master’s voice; and as every 
other person had tried in vain to entice 
him from his retreat, which was dis- 
covered at some distance, Sir David 
and the Colonel, late in the evening, 
went to seek him unattended, and, in- 
deed, unknown to their family ; for, as 
the evening was fine, they thought a 
stroll in the fresh air would not be 
disagreeable. They went cautiously 
to the spot named as being the retreat 
of the fox, and were thus led to the 
back of some cabins, where an old 
woman was singing, with much spirit 
and energy of action, a song, to a 
large assemblage of people of all ages 
gathered round her. The words 
which she sung, the father and son 
distinguished sufficiently to be a part 
of a song which the idiot Denny had 
been teaching little Allan, as a beauti- 
ful new song, that was to be sung by 
every body soon. It was so full of 
outrage and violence, that Denny was 
in great disgrace through the house 
for so doing; and on his priest being 
told of the circumstance, it was evident 
that poor Denny had undergone some 
severe chastisement from his spiritual 
adviser for his imprudence. On the 
morning of the 22nd of October it 
was announced that the Colonel's 
hunters were lamed by bad shoeing, 
and unable to move from the stable. 
The smith was rebuked, and ordered 
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to give in his accounts to the steward, 
The same day, Denny, who had been 
observed to have been sullen and rest. 
less for some days, had suddenly disap- 
peared, and was not to be fouud. Ag 
like most weak-minded people, he did 
not easily forgive chastisement, his 
absence was accounted for on the 
score of his ill-will to the servant 
who had told the priest of his de. 
linquency respecting the song; but 
little Allan said he was sure it was 
not that, for he had made Denny 
promise not to cry about that any 
more, “ for,” said the child, “ he kissed 
me, and begged me to forgive hima 
great many times last night before I 
went to bed; and I told him nobody 
was angry with him, and then he cried 
and told me it was not about that nasty 
song. Then I said, why do you cry, 
Denny? nobody is angry with you; 
and as for me I never will sing the 
song again.” 

* No, no, Master Allan, it is not 
about the song, but every body is 
angry with me; cook is angry, “and 
grumbles at me; and Mrs. Griffiths 
will kill me, she says, for being a 
fool.” 

Of course this report of the child's, 
with others, began to open the eyes of 
our friends; and Sir David, who had 
heard this same morning of the sudden 
appearance of several of the disaffected 
clansmen of King James's reign, as 
well as many of the old priests, who 
had either emigrated to foreign parts, 
or lain concealed in the fastnesses of 
the mountains from that time, could 
not but have his suspicions strongly 
aroused. He thought it was well to 
be prepared for the worst; and,: on 
consulting his son, it was agreed to 
send Mrs. Fitzowen, Alice, Morgan, 
little Allan, and his nurse Mrs. 
Griffiths, under a sufficient escort of 
retainers, to Derry, then one of the 
strongest fortified towns in the north 
of Ireland, as well as the city inhabited 
by more Protestants than any other in 
the kingdom, Dublin excepted. 

The gentlemen thought it better . 
not to mention the suspicions which 
had been forced upon their own minds 
by the combining circumstances of the 
last few days; but sent these treasures 
of their hearts under a plea of pur- 
chasing some articles for the wititer’s 
store, which a large fair at Derry about 
this time of the year afforded them, 
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luckily, the means of pie. The 
meeting was attended by much hilarity ; 
balls and races to amuse the great, and 
the rural boisterous games of putting 
the stone, wrestling, &c., amongst the 
less refined. But at these fairs, many 
articles of merchandise from a distance 
were collected, and it became a great 
object for good housekeepers to stock 
their families with them, before the 
winter came on. Clothing for the 

r was always one of Mrs. Fitz- 
owen’s objects at this, and at the 
neighbouring fair of Coleraine, now a 
place of great resort, and fast rising 
into notice for its manufactories and 
commerce. The reason given for their 
sudden visit was, that as the meeting 
was likely to be a very large one, 
and the winter was setting in with 
unparalleled severity, they had better 
go and provide themselves with the 
accommodation offered them in a 
friend’s house. The gentlemen were 
to follow as soon as they could get 
some little business arranged at home, 
and each promised to Mrs. Fitzowen 
and Allan a speedy meeting with them 
again at Derry, where a beautiful pony 
was to be purchased for the latter. 
But, as may be well supposed, Sir 
David and his son waited to watch 
the signs of the times. 

How shall I attempt to detail the 
scenes which followed. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew in France is not 
better known or authenticated, than 
theinhumansacrifice of Christian blood 
throughout Ireland, and in the pro- 
vince of Ulster in particular, where 
the greatest number of Protestant and 
British subjects were settled. 

The British settlers, who had, like 
Sir David Fitzowen, established them- 
selves in comfortable dwellings, planted 
orchards, and gardens, improved the 
agriculture, endeavoured to conciliate 
the natives, who would either share 
their hospitality or bounty, were, on 
this dismal night, betrayed by their 
unfortunately infatuated neighbours, 
whom by every act of kindness they 
had endeavoured rather to conciliate 
than to subdue. In short, the British 
character of gentleness and kindness 
to the peaceful, was never more cruelly 
abused. They had pitied and har- 
boured the few remnants of the Irish 
septs left after their own bloody wars, 
and the frightful consequences of their 
former barbarity in 1608, when the 


settlers were sent to re-people Ulster ; 
who, little thinking that the Hydra 
would recover and rear its bloody 
crest again, omitted to take those pre- 
cautions which, in other times, and by 
other conquerors, were resorted to, in 
order to make security doubly sure. It 
was abhorrent to their British feelings 
as men and Christians, to keep under 
restraint a people to all appearance so 
defenceless and abject. Their chiefs, 
or heads of septs, were either killed 
in fair fight or self-transported, and 
become the subjects of other kingdoms. 
Was it worthy the lofty spirit or the 
unimpeachable honor of Britons, to add 
to the miseries of such an unfortunate 
remnant of the race still left among 
them, who seemed only to attend 
their footsteps, and hover round their 
dwellings, for the mutual comfort and 
benefit of both parties. The British 
acted, thank God, on quite different 
principles from the conquerors of 
Cesar’s days. Christianity forbade 
the destruction of human life. ‘Fhe 
battle done, the wounded were bid to 
live, and even the slavery which was 
the mildest sentence for the living, 
would have been condemned as un- 
worthy of a nation of Christians. By 
clemency they hoped to make them 
friends. Flight or concealment of 
purpose has been the constant policy 
of the native Irish, until their enemies, 
lulled into security by the apparent 
peace and prosperity around them, 
might be suddenly overwhelmed by 
stratagem ; and on this occasion they 
were actuated by the united impulses 
of superstition and revenge, to wreak 
upon their unsuspecting neighbours 
the pent up malice of generations, 
which now burst forth in a flood of 
cruelty, of which the world either 
before or since, has furnished no such 
terrible example. 

Sir David and his son, as soon as 
their tender relatives had departed, as 
before noticed, called many of the 
neighbouring gentry around them, 
under the pretence of having a good 
day's sport, amongst the mountains, 
before the snow, which, by the heavy 
clouds and piercing cold air, was 
threatened as likely to fall soon ; but, 
in fact to concert measures to avert or 
defend themselves from the political 
tempest gathering around them. 
Their ample meal was served in the 
great hall, and when it was removed, 
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and the servants and retainers had 
retired, their consultations were 
speedily commenced. Each had some- 
thing to say, but none saw any danger. 
The return of several priests, and the 
ancient sept of O'Neill being gather. 
ing was generally admitted, still none 
felt any fear of more than common 
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danger, except the old knight and his 
son; but having put their neighbours 
in possession of their own views, so as 
best to co-operate, should any thing be 
brewing amiss, he hoped he had pro- 
vided for the worst ; and the carouse 
was not prolonged to a late hour, 


I 


CHALMERS, WARDLAW AND M‘NEILE, ON CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS AND THE 
VOLUNTARY SYSTEM, 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


How is it that true religion may best 
be maintained and propagated? That 
is the important question which at pre- 
sent so fully engages public attention. 
Is such an object best effected by means 
of the active patronage of the state, und 
by establishments set apart for that 
purpose; or, by leaving it to the 
voluntary benevolence of the Christian 
community, without any compulsory 
assessment, to provide whatever may be 
necessary for securing the permanence, 
and extending the influence, of Christ- 
ian truth, as it is set forth in the Gospel ? 
Either mode has its advocates, by chen 
the pretensions of their respective 
systems have been ably maintained ; 
and it shall be our object in this paper 
to analyze the discussion which has 
been carried on respecting them, and 
to do what in us lies to place the whole 
subject in the fairest and fullest and 
clearest point of view before the minds 
of our readers. 

And here, in order to disembarass the 
question at issue of all considerations 
which might perplex or mislead, we 
shall view it as it has been presented to 
us by Dr. Wardlaw, the chosen advo- 
cate, and the representative of the 
voluntaries ; and it shall be our study 
to give, to all that he has said, a calm 
and a candid examination. 

We acquit him, at once, of the 
absurdity of maintaining that there 
is any incompatibility between the 
operation of the Spirit of God, and 
the agency of man, We give him full 
credit for honestly admitting, that the 
question itself is no other than “ one of 
means and agencies ;” and we are per- 
fectly willing to admit, that, if he can 
prove, that the means and the agency 
which he recommends are the best 
calculated for securing the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity, “so that the 
earth shall become filled with the 


knowledge of the Lord, even as the 
waters cover the sea,” he will have 
done quite enough, if not to command 
a preference for them, at least to evince 
the expediency of their adoption, 

But here it is to be carefully noted 
that while the voluntaries peremptorily 
reject all assistance from the state in 
the way of compulsory assessment, the 
advocates of establishments by no means 
reject the aid to be derived from the 
voluntary principle, whenever it may be 
fairly made available for the attainment 
of the ends which they have in view, 
On the contrary, they hail it with joy; 
and are but too happy when the 
spontaneous bounty of a Christian 
community enables them to extend and 
to perfect Christian ministrations, 
They are, therefore, voluntaries, as far 
as their adoption the voluntary princi- 
ple will safely carry them; and have 
recourse to the other principle, namely, 
that of making a public state provision 
for the maintenance of an established 
form of religion, only because, in their 
judgment, by no other means, can all 
the exigencies, and al/ the incidents, be 
fully provided for, which are indis- 
pensable for the fullness of its efficiency 
as a means of national moralization. It 
is right here to add, that Dr, Wardlaw 
fully admits there is no manner of in- 
consistency on the part of the advo- 
cates of establishments, in thus far avail- 
ing themselves of the voluntary princir 
ple, whenever, und as fur as, it may be 
made instrumental in promoting the 
glory of God; he only regrets that 
they do not go farther, and adopt it as 
the alone means for that great object. 

With Dr, Chalmers’ definition of an 
essential quality of a church establish- 
ment, namely, “a sure legal provision 
for its clergy,” he does not quarrel; 
and he is, we think, right in eeeang 
it as substantially identical with that o 
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; and as implying “a clergy, or 
_ of men neve from other pro- 
fessions to attend upon the services of 
religion : second, a legal provision for 

maintenance of the clergy; and 
third, the confining of that provision to 
the teachers of a particular sect of 
Christians.” The thesis which Doctor 
Wardlaw maintains, is, not that all 
endowments are unlawful for the attain- 
ment of these objects, but enly com- 

ory endowments, originating in the 
authority of the state ; and that main- 
tained by Dr. Chalmers is, that the 
state, in exercising such an authority, 
but performs a bounden duty, 


“The advocates of the Voluntary 
Principle hold and avow the conviction, 
that to the operation of this faith, and 
Jove, and zeal, and liberality, and effort, 
within the church of God itself, the 
church’s exalted Head was pleased to 
commit the interests of his cause on 
earth. There is nothing in their princi- 
ples which they would shrink from * pro- 
claiming on the house-tops,’ They are 
aware that they could not be distinguished 
from others by merely holding the gene- 
ral obligation of Christian charity—of 
spontaneous or voluntary liberality. 
Where is the man that would retain the 
name of Christian, and deny that? They 
admit freely, that their principle includes 
the distinct denial of the right of the 
state to interfere at all—by legislation, 
by endowment, or otherwise—for the 
support and extension of the ehurch,— 
and the no less distinct affirmation, that 
this is the church’s own business, the spe- 
cial duty and privilege of its members,— 
aduty enjoined, a privilege conferred, on 
all his faithful subjects, by the King of 
Zion; a charge left by him with them, 
and with them alone; a charge of which 
they alone can feel the obligation, and 
which they alone can legitimately fulfil, 
It is necessary to be quite explicit here, 
Honesty to our opponents, and faithful- 
ness to Christ, alike require it. Dr, 
Chalmers pleads for the exercise of the 
Voluntary Principle; but then he con- 
tends, that the state has its part to act in 
the matter, as well as the church. Here 
we are at issue, This is what we pe- 
remptorily and in toto deny. We hold 
the church’s support and extension to be 
the church's own concern,—to be effected 
from her own resources, and by her own 
efforts, in dependence on the blessing of 

gracious and glorious Head, to the 
exclusion of all such political interference. 
I its operation within the church, our 
principle is simply that of the strong helps 


ing the weak ; of those who have, impart- 
ing to those who have not,—in the gene- 
rous spirit of Him who said—and, in 
saying it, spoke from a divine experience 
of the truth of his words—*It is more 
blessed to give than to receive:’ and 
when it extends beyond the chureh, and, 
along with its internal support, aims at 
its enlargment, it is then the principle of 
compassion for perishing men, seeking 
their salvation ;—the principle of solici- 
tude for the honour of the Redeemer, 
seeking the multiplication of his subjects. 
I am speaking now of what the principle 
is: of its authority and its efficiency we 
are to treat hereafter; and, until then, 
the smile of any at its assumed incompe- 
tency may be repressed.” 


We have now, we trust, given a 
faithful representation of the matter in 
reality at issue between these able men; 
and we proceed to consider how they 
respectively maintain their conflicting 
views and principles. 

The great objection to a state en- 
dowment, on the part of the voluntaries, 
is, that it compromises the church's 
independence. Itis, on the other hand, 
maintained by Dr. Chalmers, that there 
is a perfect compatibility between the 
spiritual independence of the church in 
matters of doctrine, and its dependence 
upon the civil powers for temporal 
subsistence, This Dr. Wardlaw denies. 
it is, he says, upon the showing of his 
Opponent ;—~ 


“ The duty of the civil power to choose 
or select the denomination of Christia- 
nity on which its special favours are to 
be bestowed; so that the correctness or 
scriptural soundness of ‘the endowed the- 
ology must depend upon that choice; and 
when that choice is made, the same au- 
thority that made it must give its sanc- 
tion to any change in the system to which 
it has youchsafed its support, ere such 
change can be introduced; the power to 
change obviously lying, in all reason, not 
with the party that receives the support, 
but with the party that bestows it. The 
right to choose indubitably implies the 
right to change.” 


Now, here we ask, whether this able 
man does not, in the last sentence, 
confound right with duty ; and whether 
there can be any right to change, when 
the thing chosen is in its nature un- 
changeable? It is obligatory, we will 
say, upon Christian governments, to 
adopt and to cherish the most approved 
form of true religion, How does this 
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obligation imply the right to change this 
most approved form of worship, for any 
other that may be /ess approved? If 
the change should be from a form less 
approved, to a form which, upon fuller 
and more enlightened consideration, 
commands the assent of the national 
judgment, as more in accordance with 
the divine Word, it would not imply 
any capricious exercise of a legislative 
right, but a solemn performance of 
bounden duty; and would be justified 
by the very same principle which 
originally enjoins as of paramount im- 
portance, the maintenance of an estab- 
lished church. 

No one has ever denied that the 
powers of the state, with reference to 
such a body, may be abused, as they 
may with respect to any other matters 
over which they exercise a controul; 
but no reasonable or honest man would 
conclude from such abuse, that the 
state had any right to trample upon the 
spiritual independence of the church ; 
or that a system which had been 
adopted only because of its conformity 
with divine truth, might, because of 
that very adoption, be altered or fash- 
ioned to purposes of mere human policy 
or convenience. Undoubtedly we are 
right to take the best precautions that 
can be taken that such abuses should 
not take place ; but not to argue from 
their occurrence, the essential incom- 
patibility between a state provision, and, 
in all matters doctrinal or theological, 
the church’s perfect freedom. 


«¢ When a West India planter,’ says 
Dr. C., ‘sends fora Moravian missionary, 
and maintains him in the work of instruct- 
ing the labourers on his estate, we have 
here the little model of an Establishment. 
The planter maintains the missionary; 
and the missionary, in return, teaches on 
the estate of the planter ; yet teaches no- 
thing there but his own Christianity, 
The Bible is as much his fountain head 
as before,—truth and holiness as much 
the objects of his resolute adherence as 
before. The whole effect of the relation 
upon which he has entered, is, to bring 
the gospel into contact with hundreds of 
immortal creatures, who, but for the mi- 
niature establishment must have lived in 
guilt, and died in darkness.’” 


This illustration is complete, as far as 
the principle above contended for is 
concerned ; and shows, all that the 
leatned writer meant it to show, the 
perfect compatibility between the un- 
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compromising maintenance of divine 
truth, and the dependence upon an 
endowing party for temporal subsist. 
ence. But Dr. Wardlaw chooses to take 
it as though it were meant to exemplif 
a different part of the subject; and jg 
pleased to represent it as inapplicable 
and delusive. The planter, he says, ip 
making such a disposition of his pro. 
perty, only does whut he likes with his 
own ; and besides, he is a slave pro. 
prietor, and as such considers himself 
entitled “ to take his own way” with hig 
dependents, But it is obvious that 
these considerations do not affect the 
missionary, with whose spiritual inde 
pendance, we have, for the present, 
alone to do. And if he be not shackled, 
by an endowment such as has been 
described, so as to be constrained to 
pervert, or restricted in proclaiming, 
the truth of God; neither is it a 
necessary consequence that any such 
injurious constraint, either should be 
felt by the clergy of an established 
church, or could, of right, be imposed 
by the civil power by which it js 
established, so as to be a hindrance to 
the faithful preaching of the Gospel, 


Whether the state has, or has not, a 
right to dispose of public property for 
the maintenance of a church establish. 
ment, the religion taught by which is 
not professed by all its subjects, is 
another question, and deserving of a 
separate consideration—and that Dr,’ 
Wardlaw did not see, that, when Dr, 
Chalmers used the instance of the 
West India planter as exemplifying in 
miniature an establishment, he meant 
not to extend it beyond an illustration 
of the perfect compatibility between 
secular endowment and spiritual inde- 
pendence, would argue less of intelli- 
gence than we believe him tu possess, 
or more of a contentious and uncandid 
spirit than an honourable adversary 
should have brought into such a con 
test. 

It is objected, “by accepting aid 
from the state, you compromise the 
church’s independence.” Dr, Chal- 
mers replies, “by no means ; look at 
the case of the West India planter and 
the Moravian missionary ; there is no 
compromise there; and that is, in that 
respect, strictly analogous to the case 
of a legislative provision for an estad- 
lished clergy.” “Oh!” exclaims Dr. 
Wardlaw, “ do you hear what he says? 
He says, that because a West India 
planter employs his own property for 
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an object which he approves; and 
makes provision for instructing, in a 

rticular creed, men who are his 
slaves; a Christian legislature has the 
same right to take a similar liberty 
with other men’s property, and appro- 

riate it for the instruction, in a parti- 

cular creed, of Christian freemen.” 
Surely an ambi-dexter shuffle like this 
js unworthy the advocate of a great 
cause, und indicates rather the thimble- 
rig propensitics of a heated and un- 
scrupulous controversiulist, than the ho- 
nest and manly spirit of one who was 
actuated by a love of truth, and who 
was disposed to deal with the argu- 
ment before him with plain straight- 
forwardness and simplicity—and we 
feel it a duty to dwell upon this con- 
troversial obliquity the more strongly, 
because it marks the animus of the 
man, and should put the reader upon 
his guard against a too implicit confi- 
dence in his professions of Christian 
candour, when such professions may 
suit his convenience. 

And now we would proceed, at 
once, to the consideration of the ques- 
tion, has the state a right, or can it 
without injustice, appropriate public 
money to the support of an established 
form of Christianity, when that form is 
not professed by all its subjects ; but 
we are stopped by a preliminary in- 
quiry, the pressing and paramount im- 
portance of which Dr. Wardlaw loudly 
asserts; and we are quite prepared to 
admit, that if, as he maintains, holy 
Scripture clearly and definitively deter- 
mine in favour of the voluntary system, 
it is not open to Christian men to pur- 
sue the coutroversy any further, and 
their duty in that, as in all other things, 
obviously is, to submit their judgments 
to the revealed will of God. 

But, in thus assuming scriptural 
ground for the basis of his argument, 
we do not think that he deals quite 
candidly with his distinguished oppo- 
nent, In omitting to argue the ques- 
tion upon scriptural grounds, Dr. 
Chalmers is not to be understood as 
admitting that there were no grounds in 
Scripture upon which his reasoning in 


favour of establishments might be 


founded ; but only that, for the present, 
he did not avail himself of them. 
They were such, he knew, as his ad- 
versaries would have disputed, or ex- 
plained away; and he was, therefore, 
unwilling to embarrass the discussion 
by the introduction of topics which 
could only have the effect of offending 


or bewildering those for whose espe- 
cial use his lectures were intended. 
His declining to prosecute the discus- 
sion upon scriptural grounds, was, in 
fact, @ waiving of any peculiar advan- 
tages, which, as a churchman, he might 
have made available for establishing 
dogmatically the important principle 
for which he contended ; and should 
no more be considered as admitting, 
or, implying, that there were no scrip- 
tural grounds upon which he could take 
his stand, than our Lord, when he rea- 
soned with the Saducees, and proved 
the resurrection from the books of Mo- 
ses, should be considered as admitting, 
by implication, the justice of their ob- 
jections against the authority of the 
other books of holy Scripture. If, 
however, Dr. Wardlaw can prove that 
holy Scripture decides the question in 
his favour, we readily admit that he 
and his brother voluntaries are full 
entitled to take the high ground which 
he assumes, and to regard the matter 
as finally and irreversibly determined. 

But itis right, perhaps, to put our 
readers in possession of the lofty terms 
in which this announcement is made 
by this bitter controversialist, and mag- 
niloquent declaimer. 


“Let it not by any be alleged, that, 
if the support of the gospel be obtained, 
it is of little consequence from whom; 
that if the thing is done, it matters little 
how. There cannot be a more serious 
mistake. What! is it of no moment, 
whether a thing be done in Christ's way, 
or inours? Surely, if the Head of the 
church has not only commanded the thing 
to be done, but has pointed out the way 
of doing it,—his way must be the best, 
and the only right way. Had he given 
no directions, but only required that, in 
some way or other, the support and pro- 
pagation of his gospel should be attended 
to,—then should it have been not only 
competent, but incumbent, to apply our 
wits to the devising of the most suitable 
and efficient mode of effecting the end. 
But if, both by precept and example, he 
has plainly intimated his will, our only 
business is, to follow his prescription. We 
have no right to change it,—none to sub- 
stitute another for it. We cannot do so, 
without the impious presumption of pre- 
ferring our own wisdom to that ot Christ. 
And if he has laid a charge upon us, 
there is no legitimate principle on which 
we can establish a right to transfer it from 
ourselves to others. Neither individuals 
nor collective bodies can have any such 
yight. The voluntary support of the 





gospel by the “church herself, is as much 
an ordinance of Christ, as the Lord's 
Supper is. The one is his ordinance, 
for maintaining and extending his church ; 
the other is fis ordinance, for perpetu- 
ating the remembrance of himself. * Had 
Jesus Christ,’ it has justly been observed, 
‘merely stated, that it was his will that 
his death should be commemorated in an 
appropriate emblematical institution, then 
it would have been proper to have en- 
deavoured to discover what particular 
emblematical service would have best 
gained the end; but now that he has bid 
us eat bread and drink wine in remem- 
brance of him,” the Christan who ne- 
glects thus to commemorate him, and the 
Christian who would seek to commemo- 
rate him in any other way, would equally 
violate the law, and contemn the autho- 
rity of the Lord.’ The ordinance of 
commemoration is not more explicitly 
instituted than is the ordinance of sup- 
port and extension; nor does there exist 
any liberty to innovate on the latter any 
more than on the former, or, indeed, on 
any of the express and exemplified pre- 
scriptions of the King of Zion. The 
substitution of a compulsory provision by 
the civil community, in lieu of what was 
originally ordained—the spontaneous gene- 
rosity of the spiritual, is not a mere slight 
and partial alteration of the original plan ; 
it is the substitution of one entirely dif- 
ferent,—opposite, indeed, in its most 
essential features—in its source, and in 
its principle. It is no longer the ordi- 
dinance of Christ; but a human inven- 
tion in its stead. Iam persuaded, there 
are many Christians,—genuine spiritual 
subjects of Jesus, by whom the matter 
has never been duly regarded in this 
obvious but important light. ‘Would not 
the Lord, who is jealous of his own 
authority and his own institutions, say to 
them—+ Who hath required this at your 
hands?’ ‘ Full well have ye made void 
the commandment of God that ye may 
keep your own tradition." And while 
there is no right, on the part of the 
church, to transfer to others a charge 
committed to herself; we may well ask, 
besides, where is the gratitude, where the 
generosity, where the becoming sense of 
obligation to her Lord, in oak a relin- 
quishment of the trust reposed in her by 
himself? In her hands,—that 1s, in the 
hands of his own subjects,—the trust was 
appropriate—clearly where it ought to 
be. In throwing it into other hands,— 
into the unhallowed hands of secular and 
compulsory ene have laid 
themselves open to the charge of a trea- 


chery and a meanness, for the adequate 
reprobation of which there are not in 
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language terms sufficiently strong, ‘T 
have destroyed the seemly appropriate. 
ness of their Lord's institution; the 
have violated alike the claims of hi 
authority and his love; and they tng 
to a great extent, defeated the very _ 
which he had in view, in committing his 
cause, with all its interests, to themselves, 
It was evidently one of his PUrposes to 
present to the world, in the fellowship of 
his church, and in the practical working of 
the spiritual affections by which its mem- 
bers are united, an exhibition*of the power 
of principle. By the transference of 
which we complain, the exhibition is lost, 
the purpose frustrated, and ‘his glory is 
given to another.’ O how galling to the 
spirit of every honest and ingenuous sub. 
ject of his, when, instead of the charch 
bringing credit to her Lord, by showing 
to the world the energy and the resources 
of love to his name, she allows herself, 
by employing the sword of the civil 
magistrate to exact the support of her 
ordinances, and the means of her exten. 
sion, from aliens;—to become the taunt 
of all the infidels and worldlings in the 
land,—‘ their proverb, their by-word, and 
their hissing,’—to be told by these aliens, 
with a sardonic sneer, half bitter, half 
complacent, that she cannot get on with. 
out their help,—that her cause must be 
indebted for its support to extortion from 
her enemies,—that the subjects of the god 
of this world must be taxed, and their 
coffers forcibly unlocked, for the replen- 
ishing of the God of Zion! This is the 
church’s shame,—her burning shame, Dr, 
C. calls it the ‘ earth helping the woman;’ 
I call it the church distrusting and dis. 
honouring her Lord, and doing despite to 
all the principles of his kingdom.” 


The reader will now be desirous of 
seeing the overwhelming, the irresisti- 
ble scriptural argument, by which the 
position thus loftily contended for is 
sae We very much incline to be- 
ieve that he will agree with us in 
thinking that it falls a Jeetle short of 
sustaining Dr. Wardlaw’s entire con- 
clusion ; but he sliall judge for himself. 

The reader will hold in mind, that 
those who contend for establishments, 
by no means refuse the aid of the vo- 
luntary principle, wherever it can be 
legitimately applied. On the contrary, 
their maxim is, that both are best. They 
do not adopt the one ¢o the exclusion of 
the other; but would fain, as far as in 
them lies, combine them both in har- 
monious co-operation. Now, this be- 
ing et let us consider the force 
° 


e scriptural passages which Dr. 
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law cites, as conveying “the 
a of the Lord” respecting the vo- 
luntary principle ; and their value as 
roofs that _no other principle is to be 
recognised by Christian men in making 
provision for the permanent mainte- 
nance and the extensive diffusion of 
true religion. And we entreat the 
reader to hold in mind, that it is upon 
the strength of the passages to which 
we shall allude, that he feels himself 
tystified in organizing a crusade against 
our establishment, and crying, “down 
with it, down with it, even unto the 

und.” 

The following are the words in which 
he controverts the lawfulness of “that 
sure legal support,” for a Christian 
ministry for which Dr. Chalmers con- 
tends :— 


“TI shall not dwell, at present, on the 
t general maxims and motives of 
fberality to every good work, with which 
it abounds; but shall confine myself to 
the one subject of the support of the 
Christian ministry. A ‘sure legal pro- 
vision’ for that ministry is, according to 
Dr. C., the essential element of a civil 
establishment of Christianity. Let us 
see then, from the only authoritative 
source, what, on this point, is the + law 
of the kingdom.’ We have two things 
plainly stated, and they are all that can 
be required ; first, the general ordinance 
for the support of such a ministry; and 
secondly, the source of the supply. 

« The former of these we find in terms 
as explicit as could well be devised, in 
the midst of a spirited vindication of its 
reasonableness and propriety, on the 
grounds of generosity, equity, and the 
example of ancient institutions 1 Cor. 
ix, 14; ‘ Even so HATH THE Lorp on- 
DAINED, THAT THEY WHO PREACH THE 
GOSPEL SHOULD LIVE OF THE GOSPEL.’ 
This, then, is the yreat general ordinance, 
or standing law—that there should be a 
ministry, and that those who constitute 
that ministry should be supported, or sup- 
plied with a sufficiency of temporal main- 
tenance, in giving themselves to the dis- 
charge of its functions.” 


Having thus set forth the general 
law in obedience to which a Christian 
ministry should be maintained : in order 
to show the source of the supply for 
such a purpose, he refers to the pas- 

es which prove that it was for a 
voluntary benevolence the Apostle 
then contended. 

Now is there any thing in these 
words which should preclude a Chris- 
tian state from allocating, by its own 
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proper authority, funds for the mainte- 
nance of Christian instructors? Is 
there any thing more intimated here, 
than that there should hea certain pro- 
vision for the preachers of the gospel ; 
that those who cut themselves off from 
secular pursuits, in order “rightly to 
divide the word of truth,” and distri- 
bute “the bread of eternal life,” should 
live by it? The words of the apostle 
are to be understood with reference to 
the particular subject before him. He 
is asserting the right to a temporal pro- 
vision, on the part of himself and the 
other ordained ministers of Christ— 
and while he disclaims being burden- 
some to the faithful in his own person, 
he uses the analogy of the Jewish dis« 
pensation to prove, that, as “those 
who ministered in holy things lived of 
the temple,” so a Christian ministry 
was also entitled to similat support ; 
and that it was only just and reason- 
able, that those who sowed “spiritual 
things” for their brethren, should reap 
their “carnal things.” Could a fair- 
minded man for one moment see in this 
any authoritative interdiction of “a sure 
legal provision” for a Christian clergy ? 

Remember, Dr. Wardlaw’s proposi- 
tion, for which he seeks support in this 
text, is, that a Christian ministry should 
be supported by voluntary benevolence, 
and nothing else—THAT ALL OTHER 
SUPPORT IS UNLAWFUL! Now how is 
such a notion justified by an allegation 
which merely asserts that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire; an allegation 
not made, the reader will observe, in 
order to lay down an abstract proposi- 
tion, but to combat a particular preju- 
dice, which might have seriously ob- 
structed the preaching of the gospel? 
And yet, this is the passage upon which 
he plants his artillery which is to bat- 
ter down the established church ! 

But we should not do either the sub- 
ject, or Dr. Wardlaw justice, if we did 
not lay before the reader, at full length, 
the whole of that passage from the 
epistle of the apostle St. Paul, upon 
which the learned Doctor builds his 
system, as that which exclusively pos- 
sesses the authority of the word of 
God. The reader will hold in mind 
the distinction to which we before ade 
verted, viz. that while the supporters 
of establishments do not exelude the 
voluntaty system, wherever it may be 
fairly made available, those who main- 
tain the latter are utterly opposed to 
any legal provision whatever for the 
maintenance of religious ministrations : 
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« Mine answer to them that do exa- 
mine me is this; have we not power to 
eat and to drink ? have we not power to 
lead about a sister, a wife, as well as 
other apostles, and as the brethren of the 
Lord, and Cephas? Or I only and Bar- 
nabas, have not we power to forbear 
working? Who goeth a warfare any 
time at his own charges? who planteth a 
vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit 
thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the milk of the flock? Say 
I these things as a man ? or saith not the 
law the sume also? For it is written in 
the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muz- 
zle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn. Doth God take care for oxen? 
Or saith he it altogether for our sakes? 
For our sakes, no doubt, this is written : 
that he that ploweth should plow in 
hope ; and that he that thrasheth in hope 
should be partaker of his hope. If we 
have sown unto you spiritual things, is it 
a great thing if we shall reap your car- 
nal things? If others be partakers of 
this power over you, are not we rather? 
Nevertheless we have not used this 
power; but suffer all things, lest we 
should hinder the gospel of Christ. Do 
ye not know, that they which minister 
about holy things live of the things of the 
temple ? and they which wait at the altar 
are partakers with the altar? Even so 
hath the Lord ordained, that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gos- 
pel.” 


Now, is it not obvious that the apos- 
tle is here contending fur the lawful- 
ness of a provision for those who 
preach the gospel? Does he not as- 
sert its reasonableness from the obvious 
consideration that those who labour for 
the improvement of others, should not 
do so wholly at their own expense, but 
should receive from those for whom 
they laboured, a sufficiency for their 
subsistence; and also, from the analogy 
of the law of Moses, which, he directly 
asserts, is, in spirit, applicable to the 
ministers of Christ; that, as “those 
who ministered in boly things lived of 
the things of the temple,” “even so,” 
it was ordained by the Lord, “ that those 
who preach the gospel should live of 
the gospel?” One would think thata 
statement such as this, ought to satisfy 
the most pertinacious voluntary, that 
there is no foundation for his system 
in holy Scripture ; a system which so 
far from being analogous to the Jewish, 
in its provision for the maintenance of 
Christian teachers, is directly the op- 
posite thereof. Would any voluntary 
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at the present day have recourse to the 
law of Moses for a justification or an 
illustration of the principle for which 
he contends, namely, that there should 
be no “sure legal provision” for q 
Christian clergy? Assuredly not ; un. 
Jess he fell into the absurdity of illus. 
trating a system by its contrast. Nei. 
ther, we may be satisfied, would Si, 
Paul, whose energetic common sense 
would have taught him to avoid such 
an error, even if he were not under the 
influence of inspiration. If he were 
a voluntary, he would have boldly con. 
trasted the new mode by which Chris. 
tian teachers were to be provided for 
with the old one that was then to be 
done away. The occasion was one 
which not only admitted, but impera 
tively called upon him to explain the 
new foundation upon which the preach- 
ing and teaching of the new religion 
was to be placed; and the utter un- 
lawfulness of any such provision as was 
made for the teachers of the Jewish 
religion under the Mosaic dispensation, 
But does he do so? By no means. He 
does the very reverse. He expressly 
asserts, that the principle of the old 
dispensation, in that particular, applied 
to the new; and thus, ex abundanti, 
proves, that he and his fellow-labourers 
were well entitled to have their tempo- 
ral wants provided for by those for 
whose eternal interests they hesitated 
not to encounter toil and danger. 

That it was voluntary benevolence of 
which the Christian ministers could 
alone avail themselves, at a time when 
the Christian community possessed no 
means of establishing a legal provision 
for them, we are not concerned to deny. 
We, be it observed, are voluntaries, 
as far as ever the voluntary principle 
will carry us, But that, in urging upon 
the faithful the duty of providing for 
their pastors, the apostle sanctions the 
principle of a legal provision for an 
established clergy, and does so in 
words which imply, that, mutatis mutan- 
dis, the practice under the Jewish sys- 
tem, sliould also be, in that particular, 
the practice under the Christian, when 
the fulness of the Gentiles came in, and 
the kingdoms of the world should be- 
come the kingdoms of the Lord and 
of his Christ, this we did suppose, the 
most captious voluntary could not 
deny, until we had perused the lectures 
of Dr. Wardlaw. 

And how does he get rid of the ob; 
noxious inference, that the analogy in- 
timated by the apostle between the: 
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rovisions that were made for Jewish 
teachers under the law, and that which 
ought to be made for a Christian mi- 
nistry under the gospel, involves an 
approbation of “a sure legal provision” 
for an established clergy ? Why, by 
usserting, that there was no such sure 
legal provision for them at the time 
when the apostle wrote! That the 
thing was impossible! That “there 
could be no living of the temple or of 
the altar, when the temple and the 
altar were no more!” But is not this 
the most egregious trifling, if it be not 
something much worse? The imme- 
diate object of the apostle is to pro- 
cure a supply of voluntary benevolence. 
But this he does upon grounds which 
are applicable to a more enlarged and 
comprehensive provision for the Chris- 
tian clergy, when, in the fulness of 
time, they shall have assumed a na- 
tional importance. And shall we be 
told that such prospective and antici- 
patory reasoning is of no avail, because 
it was inapplicable to the particular ex- 
igency for which the apostle was then 
providing ? But it is only fair to let 
Dr. Wardlaw speak for himself :— 


“To suppose the apostle to inculcate 
here the obligation of tithe-paying under 
the new economy, in conformity to the 
practice of the old, is to represent him 
as announcing, with all authority, as an 
ordinance of Christ, what was never put 
in practice, not even while the apostles 


themselves were alive to enforce it. There 


is not the remotest hint of obedience to 
it having ever been required; nor one 
sulitary instance of conformity to it on 
record, in the entire New-Testatament 
history of the early churches, Had there 
been, in that history, anything indicating 
a correspondence, in this particular, be- 
tween the practice of the Christian and 
that of the Mosnic church, this would 
have given some countenance to such an 
interpretation of the apostle’s words; 
although, even then, it would have been 
a very undefined and unwonted mode of 
expressing his meaning. But not only is 
there nothing in the record to favour it, 
there is every thing there could well be 
against it; namely, the undeniable his- 
torical fact of an entirely different prac- 
tice, and the appeals to the principles of 
generosity, and justice, and love to Christ, 
and gratitude for his grace, and zeal for 
his glory, by which, under the influence 
of a ‘ willing mind,’ that practice was sti- 
mulated and maintained.” 


Now, .all. this is to be met by simp! 
Vor. XVI. ’ “ 


stating, that we are not concerned for 
the mode but for the principle ; that it 
matters very little in the argument 
whether the apostles did or did not re- 
ceive tithes, when a principle is laid 
down by which they might have re- 
ceived them ; that @ general analogy 
between the Jewish and the Christian 
systems is, in that particular, clearly 
taken for granted ; and that such ge- 
neral analogy, so asserted, is abundantly 
sufficient to constitute a Scriptural 
ground for the legal establishment of 
Christianity, whenever such an estab- 
lishment of it’ could be legitimately 
effected. But from nothing that has 
been written by the apostle, could it 
be for one moment fairly inferred, that 
the Christian ministry should depend 
exclusively upon voluntary benevolence, 
not only then but for all future times ; 
and that any thing approaching to a 
legal establishment of Christianity, 
should be regarded as an abomination. 
This latter is the position for which 
Dr. Wardlaw contends. He regards 
all such establishments as involving an 
outrageous violation of the express 
commands of God ; so that, it would 
not be sufficient for him to prove that 
we are not right in our interpretation 
of the apostle’s words, unless he also 
proved, that he is himself-right in put- 
ting a directly contradictory interpre- 
tation upon them. 

But we are told the offerings under 
the Jewish law, here referred to, were 
“spontaneous ;” and that, therefore, 
“even so,” the Christian offerings 
should be “ spontaneous” also. Upon 
this point, we commend to the earnest 
attention of all candid voluntaries, the 
following observations by the Rev. 
Hugh M'Neile :— 


« With this view they press exceedingly 
a parallel which it seems St. Paul himself 
points out, between the support of the 
Levitical priest and the support of the 
Christian ministry—‘ Do you not know 
that they which minister about holy things 
live of the things of the temple? and they 
which wait at the altar are partakers 
with the altar? Even so hath the Lord 
ordained that they which preach the 
gospel shall live of the gospel.” (1 Cor. 
ix. 13, 14.) This is reiterated in triumph 
as proving conclusively, that as all the 
offerings on the Jewish altar were volun- 
tary ; even so all support of the Christian 
ministry should be voluntary: and we 
are dared to show any provision for the 
enforcement of thoxe Jewish offerings. 


Q 
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We accept this challenge ; and undertake 
to show. that those offerings, which, we 
have already seen, were inseparable from 
the support of the priesthood; those 
offerings to which the apostle makes 
specific allusion, when he says that the 
priests were partakgrs with the altar ; 
(a part of the offering being burned on 
the altar, and a part being the priest's 
portion ;) that those offerings, I repeat, 
were compulsory in the highest and most 
unequivocal sense. If this can be fairly 
shown, it ought to produce some effect 
upon candid disputants; and I am not 
without encouraging hope that it will. 
“«For the proof, I refer first to Lev. 
xvii. 2-5—‘ Speak unto Aaron, and to 
his sons, and unto all the children of 
Israel, and say unto them: This is the 
thing which the Lord hath commanded, 
saying, What man soever there be of the 
house of Israel, that killeth an ox, or 
lamb, or goat, in the camp, or that killeth 
it out of the camp, and bringeth it not 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, to offer an offering unto 
the Lord before the tabernacle of the 
Lord; blood shall be imputed unto that 
man; he hath shed blood; and that man 
shall be cut off from among his people : 
To the end that the children of Israel 
may bring their sacrifices, which they 
offer in the open field, even that they 
may bring them unto the Lord, unto 
the door of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, unto the priest, and offer them 
for peace offerings unto the Lord,’ It 
appears from this that there were some 
worshippers in Israel], who had separated 
themselves from the national) altar, and 
were offering their sacrifices in the open 
field. By so doing they defrauded the 
priest of his allotted portion. Here, such 
persons, and all worshippers in the nation, 
are commanded to bring their sacrifices 
to the door of the tabernacle, or national 
church; and offer them through the 
instrumentality of the national priest- 
hood. In so doing, they must, as we 
have seen, contribute to the support of that 
priesthood. And under what penalty ? 
for that is the point strictly before us. 
The penalty upon the recusant was, ‘ that 
man shall be cut off from among his 
people. This sounds very like compul- 
sion, But it will be argued that the 
expression cut off from among his people, 
signifies some providential visitation ; so 
that the sanction was still kept in God's 
own hand, and no temporal penalty was 
incurred to be inflicted by the hand of 
man. The question now tutus upon the 
true meaning of this phrase, ‘ cut off from 
among his people.’ It is frequently used, 


so that we have the advantage of various 
contexts, in making searcli for its meaning, 

“T refer to Exod. xxxi. 14.—+ Ye shal] 
keep the sabbath therefore ; for it is hol 
unto you: every one that defileth it shail 
surely be put to death: for whosoever 
doeth any work therein, that soul shall 
be cut off from among his people.’ Here 
the phrase is identified with the more 
unequivocal form of expression, < shall 
surely be put to death.’ Still it may be 
argued, this putting to death for such 
offences was a_ providential visitation 
threatened, and not a temporal execution 
to be conducted by the hand of man, 

«Once more, then, I compare the 
enactment just read, with the following 
history :—* And while the children of 
Israel were in the wilderness,-they found 
a man that gathered sticks upon the 
sabbath day. And they that found him 
gathering sticks brought him unto Moses 
and Aaron, and unto all the congregation, 
And they put him in ward, because it 
was not declared what should be done 
with him. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, The man shall surely be put 
to death.’ This was according to the 
law, delivered, as we have ‘seen, in 
Exodus; but they appear to have 
hesitated as to the mode of its applica. 
tion. In what here follows, their divine 
lawgiver removes all doubt: ‘all the 
congregation shall stone him with stones 
without the camp. And all the congre- 
gation brought him without the camp 
and stoned him with stones, and he died, 
as the Lord commanded Moses.’ (Numb 
xv. 32-36.) ’ 

« Thus, first, every worshipper at the 
door of the Jewish tabernacle contributed, 
and could not but contribute, towards 
the support of the national priesthood; 
second, every worshipper who attempted 
to worship elsewhere, thereby defrauding 
the priest of his portion, was commanded 
by God himself to bring his offerings to 
the tabernacle, on pain of being cut off 
from among his people ; third, this phrase, 
‘cut off from among his people,’ is iden- 
tified with being put to death; and, 
fourthly, this being put to death, is shown 
to be a public execution by the hand of 
man! Is not this coercion ? 

«« And yet our eloquent voluntaries ex- 
claim, with honest (is it fully informed ?) 
indignation, Where is the law, in the 
whole Mosaic code, for enforcing these 
contributions? I defy the production of 
any such provision !” 


It caunot be too strongly impressed 
upon the reader, that it is not the mere 
accordance of a voluntary principle 
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with the facts or the precepts which 
are to be found in the holy Scripture, 
Dr. Wardlaw is concerned to prove ; 
but, the exclusiveness of the vo untary 
principle, such as he contends for it, as 
the alone divinely appointed means for 


the maintenance and the propagation of 


true religion. It will not do to allege 
in favour of this latter proposition, 
those texts which are sufficient only to 
establish the former. We are agreed, 
that the voluntary principle was good 
in the eases to which the apostles ap- 
plied it ; and is good in many cases In 
which it is acted upon at the present 
day. We only differ, when it is affirm- 
ed, that no other principle can be made 
available for the support of the church, 
without a marked disregard of the 
express injunctions of holy Scripture, 
We demand of Dr. Wardlaw, where 
any such authoritative interdiction of 
any other principle is to be found ? 
And if he cea only answer us by such 
texts as those which he has already 
alleged, we tell him that they do not 
afford to his hypothesis the slightest 
colour of justification ; and that he has 
mistaken the proof of a truth which we 
admit, for the proof of a proposition 
which is essentially different from it, 
and which we maintain to be, upon 
scriptural grounds, utterly indefen- 
sible. 

What Dr. Wardlaw maintains is, that 
there is an authoritative interdiction in 
holy Scripture of any principle du¢ the 
voluntary principle, for the maintenance 
and diffusion of true religion, What 
he proves is, that the Apostles on par- 
ticular occasions, had recourse to the 
voluntary principle for that purpose ; 
there being none other clearly available 
in the particular circumstance in which 
they were placed. And it is upon the 
strength of such a proof that he feels 
himself authorised and even instigated 
to stir up all whom he can influence to 
pull down all establishments! It is 
upon the strength of such a proof that 
he hesitates not to put himself at the 
head, not merely of those who may be 
deluded by the show of argument which 
he produces, but of socinians, papists, 
chartists, levellers, infidels, profligates, 
“et hoe genus omne,” by whom the 
church is regarded with aversion or 
hatred, and who only desire a pretert 
to wreak their malice upon it, and to 
sweep it as a nuisance from the face of 
the earth! If the words of Holy-Writ 
sustain the proposition which he main- 


tains, he is worthy of all honour for 
boldly standing forth in its defence— 
although we could not but wish him in 
better company. If they do not sus 
tain it, if they afford it not even a colour 
of support, such as could impose upon 
the least practised reasoner—what shall 
we say? what can we think? We 
are unwilling to use the only language 
by which such desperate sophistry could 
be adequately reprehended. 

We have now disposed of Dr, 
Wardlaw’s proof from Scripture of the 
exclusive lawfulness of the voluntary 
system ; a proof, he tells us, which is 
to be regarded as satisfactory and as 
sacred as that by which the sacraments 
themselves have been ordained; and 
we feel at liberty to enter upon that 
other branch of the argument, has the 
state a right to impose taxes upon the 
people for the support of an established 
form of Christian worship? 

The Dr. makes no objection to the 
West Indian planter doing what he 
likes with his own, as far as the laws of 
the country permit him so to do; nor 
to the laws which give him the power 
of appropriating, from his own pro 
per means, a sum for the subsistence of 
the missionary by whom his household 
are instrael, So far the case is clear, 
The lawfulness and propriety of such a 
provision is not disputed, Now, all 
that we ask, at present, is a similar ad- 
mission in favour of those strictly ana- 
logous provisions which have been, 
from time to time, made by a pious 
sovereign, or pious noblemen or gen- 
tlemen, for the support of the Establish- 
ed Church. Let all church property 
which has been thus appropriated, be 
strictly preserved, and we believe but 
little would remain to satisfy the rapa- 
city of those who are desirous of seizing 
upon it fora prey. Dr. Wardlaw will 
not deny to those by whom it was 
conferred or bequeathed, the same right 
to make such a disposal of it, as he 
concedes to the West Indian planter 
in the case supposed. And all that we 
ask, is, that the voluntary benevolence of 
one generation shall not be sacrificed to 
the voluntary rapacity of another, If 
this concession be made, we believe we 
may say, that, to all practical purposes, 
the question wil] be decided, And how 
the Dr, could refuse to make it, admit- 
ting, as he does, the reasonableness of 
respecting the arrangement made by 
the West Indian plautey, it passes our 
sagacity to discern, We say, there- 
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fore, after such an admission, the 
case is no longer “sub judice ;” it is, 
to all intents and purposes, practically 
set at rest. 

We are, however, very ready to ad- 
mit that that does not decide the ques- 
tion which Dr. Wardlaw raises, viz., 
have human governments a right to tax 
their subjects generally for the main- 
tenance of a particular form of revealed 
religion’? And to that we shall now 
address ourselves ; taking it for granted 
that what has been already said abun- 
dantly proves, that such a procedure is 
not contrary to any thing contained in 
the Divine Word. 

First, then, let us take the case of an 
infidel government ; we ask, have they 
not a right, nay, is it not their bounden 
duty, to provide for the moral and 
social wellbeing of their subjects ? 
Is it not clearly their duty to punish 
crime? And can it be denied to be 
both their duty and their interest ¢o 
prevent it? Now, suppose they are 
well convinced that that is best done 
by the promotion of some particular 
system of religion, in the truth of 
which, by hypothesis, they themselves 
do not believe, have they not the right 
to establish that, when by so doing, 
ends so desirable may be answered? 
As infidels, we suppose them regardless 
of any considerations relating to the life 
to come. They are wholly intent 
upon present objects. Their end and 
aim is, the security of life aud property, 
and the promotion of social happiness. 
And, if the establishment of a particular 
system of religion be supremely con- 
ducive to objects such as these, where 
lies the impediment to their availing 
themselves of an expedient the readiest 
and the most effectual which they could 
employ for such a purpose? Itis clear, 
then, that an infidel government, wholly 
regardless of the life to come, would 
have a right, in the case thus supposed, 
to enforce upon their subjects public 
taxes for the support of a particular 
system of revealed religion, 

Now, will it be denied that a Christian 
government, believing the religion to be 
true, and that its sincere profession is 
conducive to both temporal aud spiritual 
purposes, has /ess right to establish and 
endow it at the public expense, than 
must be conceded to a government of 
unbelievers ? If the one be justified in 
establishing it for temporal purposes, 
how can it be denied that the other are 
justified in so dviug, for temporal and 
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spiritual purposes united? If the one 
are justified by the end proposed, when 
an establishment such as they counten- 
ance may be said to rebuke their 
scepticism, how can the other be con. 
demned, when it is in complete accord- 
ance with their deepest convictions? 
We are supposing, the reader will 
observe, that the object both of the 
infidel and the Christian government is, 
to a certain extent, the same; namely, 
that of promoting the greatest good of 
the greatest number; und that both 
are convinced the organization of an 
established clergy, who would con- 
stitute what may be called a spiritual 
police, is the best fitted for attaining 
that common end. And wherein, we 
ask, consists the distinction between 
them, which would justify the one in the 
establishment of such a system, because 
they are Infidels, and leave the other 
without any justification, because the 
are Christinns 2? We do not think that 
any such distinction can be found; and 
we therefore conclude that the abstract 
right to take such means for accomplish. 
ing such objects, is as clear in the one 
case as it is in the other; and that, ifa 
government, whether Christian or In- 
fidel, become well convinced that an 
established church is the very best in- 
strument they can find for the effectual 
performance of their highest and most 
important duties, they have the very 
same right to make “a sure legal pro- 
vision” for its support, as they have to 
do so for the maintenance of any other 
exclusively civil establishment which 
may be deemed necessary for the secu- 
rity or the happiness of their people. 

So much for the abstract right, re- 
specting which Dr. Wardlaw makes 
sundry not very creditable attempts to 
mislead and to mystify the reader. 

But it is right, upon this interesting 
branch of the subject, to let Doctor 
Chalmers speak for himself:— 


« If, on taking the moral statistics of a 
land, we found, that, after all the volan- 
tary efforts both of individuals and socie- 
ties for the spread of education, a large 
proportion of the peasantry were destitute 
of all good scholarship, we should not 
feel it to be incongruous, but in perfect 
keeping with our idea of a government 
in the exercise of its best and highest 
functions, should we look to the advance 
of funds from the national treasury, for 
the erection of schools and the requisite 
endowment of teachers, in every little 
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section of the territory; or, in other 
words, for ® commensurate scholastic 
establishment at the expense of the state. 
And what is true of common, we hold to 
be alike true of Christian education. If, 
in spite of all the strenuousness and zeal 
of our religious philanthropists, we behold 
millions and millions more destitute of 
virtue as well as knowledge; with as 
jittle sense of immortality as the beasts 
that perish ; and, reckless alike of their 
obligations to God and man, living in that 
guilty abandonment of all principle, which 
js at once ruinous to their own everlasting 
prospects, and hazardous to the peace and 
order of the commonwealth—then, if 
competent for the rulers of a state to pro- 
vide against the nuisance of a population 
untaught in letters, it is still more com- 
petent, we should say, still more impe- 
ratively binding, to provide against the 
still more hurtful and intolerable nuisance 
of a population untaught in morality and 
religion. If it be lawful and incumbent 
ov the civil magistrate to achieve the one 
object by means of national schools and 
schuolmasters-—where lies the objection 
to his achievement of the other by means 
of national churches and clergymen? In 
other words, we can discern no greater 
reason in a Scholastic than in an Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment, or rather a more 
emphatic call for the latter than the for- 
mer. What is true of the smaller family 
of a household, holds true of the greater 
family in an empire. If both the parent 
in the one case, and the governor in the 
other, be chargeable with a guilty indif- 
ference who should suffer their respective 
families to remain unschooled—there is 
guilt of a deeper dye, if, by the indiffer- 
ence or neglect or either, they are suffered 
to remain unchristianized. 

« We are sensible both of a fecling and 
atheory in our day, which are strongly 
and strangely adverse to this conclusion. 
It is extremely difficult to describe the 
antipathy, either in the nature or in the 
grounds of it; but the tact is undoubted, 
of a certain sensitive notion that is now 
generally afloat, as if a government over- 
stepped the limit of its own proper and 
legitimate functions, by charging itself in 
any way with the religion of the people. 
On the coutrary, it is reckoned to be in 
the magistrate the very perfection of en- 
lightened patriotism on this subject, when 
like Gallio he cares for none of these 
things. And thus it is held, by the dis- 
ciples of a certain cold and metaphysical 
utilitarianism, as one of the chief pro- 
Prieties of a government, that it should be 
quite unconcerned, nay unconscious of the 
religion of its subjects—as if, bereft cf all 


vitality and sentiment, it were reduced to 
a sort of mechanical automaton which 
had other functions to perform; and to 
go beyond which, more especially for the 
education of the people in the faith and 
principles of any theological system, were 
an utter confusion of the characteristics 
ard the species of things. Such is one of 
the theories of our day—in conforming to 
which a government should, as a govern- 
ment, be lifeless of all regard to things 
sacred ; and, maintaining a calm and phi- 
losophic indifference to all the modes 
and varieties of religious belief, should 
refuse to entertain the question, in which 
of these varieties the people ought to be 
trained—or, rather, make it wholly the 
affair of the people themselves, with which 
they have no business to intermeddle in 
any form, whether or not they are to have 
any religion at all. 

“ Now we protest altogether against 
this view of a government—against what 
may be termed this artificial inversion of 
its idea. We plead for its moral preroga- 
tives ; nor can we forget the human prin- 
ciples and human feelings of the indivi- 
duals who compose it—whether it be the 
humanity which glows in the breast of 
the king upon the throne, or the huma- 
nity that tells on the sensibilities, and also 
does and ought to tell on the votes of a 
parliament. A righteous and religious 
monarch, or righteous and religious sena- 
tors, must impress their character on their 
acts ; nor can we understand the distince- 
tion, or rather the disjunction, which is 
spoken of in these days, between Chris- 
tian governors and a Christian govern- 
ment. We have no such notion of the 
moral than we have of the physical che- 
mistry, in the compounds of which, the 
properties of the ingredients may be 
changed or disappear. ‘The corporation 
of a state cannot be thus denaturalised, or 
reduced to a sort of caput mortuum, dis- 
charged of ail soul and all sentiment—as 
if by a process of coustitution-making in 
the crucibles of a laboratory. The cold 
metaphysical abstraction that is thereby 
engendered, may exist in the region of the 
ideal; but it dees not exist in the region 
of the actual, nor even in the region of 
the possible; for men, though convened 
within the hall of a legislative assembly, 
will not, therefore, forget that they are 
men; or think that they must renounce 
a'l care for the highest well-being of 
families, when called to deliberate on the 
well-being of a nation. 

“ And accordingly we find that, un- 
checked by any freezing limitation of this 
sort, a parliament or national assembly 
dves collectively give way to the very 
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principles, or tastes, or feelings, by which 
the men who compose it, are separately 
and individually actuated. For example, 
they have the desire, that at least plain 
and popular learning should be diffused 
throughout the mass of the community ; 
and so, without let or hinderance, will 
they vote away the nation’s money, and 
that for the support and establishment of 
schools, and for the sake of a general 
scholarship throughout the nation. Or, 
with # still loftier cast of intellect, they 
are bent on the encouragement of science ; 
and so, with like freedom, will they grant 
of the funds of the nation for literary 
societies, and universities and museums, 
and botanic gardens—and all for the sake 
of a loftier learning, or for the philosophy 
of the nation. Or, in their love and 
value for the arts, will they, from the 
same source still, that is from the nation’s 
revenue, the product of hard taxation, 
purchase and throw open a magnificent 
park, for the health and recreation of the 
pablic; or a gallery of choice pictures, 
and that for the improvement of a nation’s 
taste. Or, with the very impulse which 
enters into the heart of the humblest in- 
dividual, will they listen to some tale of 
suffering, and not from their own funds 
but from the funds of the state, undertake 
the charge of relieving it—as when they 
provided for the destitution of the High- 
lands; or resolved, at the expense of the 
nation, on a voyage of benevolence for the 
discovery and rescue of the missing ships 
detained through the winter in Green- 
land, and this in obedience to the call of 
the nation’s humanity. Now we have yet 
to learn, in the midst and with a multitude 
of such proceedings us these, why an 
assembly of legislators, having in them- 
selves a sense and principle of religion, or 
bent on the moral and Christian educa- 
tion of society at large, or lastly in obe- 
dience to the call of the nation’s piety, 
why they might not, and for the accom- 
plishment of this high end, ordain, and 
from the means of the nation, an establish- 
ment of national churches—even as, for 
the accomplishment of other ends, they 
ordain national schools and national uni- 
versities, and public or national! institutes 
of various sorts and descriptions. We 
eannot but imagine our antagonists re- 
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duced to a difficulty, who would leave a 
government free to provide for the health, 
or the scholarship, or the taste, or even 
the amusement of the people; and yet 
would tie up their hands against any 
provision for the moral wants of the com- 
munity, or for training the families of our 
land in that best and highest of all educa. 
tion—the education of principle and 
piety.” 


Such is the statement of Dr. Chal- 
mers ; for the overthrow of which, Dr, 
Wardlaw puts forth all his powers ;— 
whether creditably or discreditably, the 
reader may see who’ will take up the 
subject with us in the ensuing num. 
ber. Our space does not permit us to 
pursue it farther for the present ;—but 
enough has, we trust, been said, to re. 
move some of the preliminary diffical- 
ties by which it has been embarassed, 
and to set in a clear point of view the 
real point at issue, namely, is a state 
justified in ordaining “ a sure legal pro- 
vision for an established clergy.” 

That there is no prohibitory regulation 
in the word of God which should, upon 
Christian grounds, render Church esta- 
blishments indefensible, has, we hope, 
been made sufficiently clear; and it 
will be necessary that the reader hold 
this steadily in mind ;—as the running 
base of all Dr. Wardlaw’s meaning and 
declamation, the make weight of all his 
insufficient argumentation, is, that a 
legal establishment of Christians is con- 
trary to the express commands of God. 
Grant him but that, and no more is ne- 
cessary. Refuse to grant it; prove, as 
we have done, that such a position is 
not to be maintained ; and all his boast- 
ings are atan end. He is stripped of 
the protecting egis behind which he 
had stood secure, and compelled to take 
his stand upon the only ground which 
now remains to him, that of general 
reason, common sense and experience, 
upon which, if he cannot maintain a 
fair stand up fight, all competent judges 
will pronounce that the principle which 
he hus contended for must be abandon- 
ed. But, of this, more as we proceed. 
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ROMILLY'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.*—ARTICLE II. 


We resume the examination of these 
instructive volumes. 

In our last number we traced the 
life of Romilly to the year 1789, with 
the assistance of such materials as his 
own narrative and correspondence 
supplied. From this period to the 
year 1806, when in Fox's admiuistra- 
tion he became solicitor-general, and 
entered Parliament as member for 
Queensborough, we have no sufficient 
record of the important though un- 
eventful years of his life, in which his 
fame as a great lawyer was won in 
spite of disadvantages then strongly 
felt in England. Romilly, with no 
assistance whatever from party; with 
no academic reputation to herald his 
success; without any connexion with 
the leading families of the aristocracy, 
had, by the steady application of his 
own talents, alone forced his way. 
We regret that his friends have not 
been able to fill up the chasm between 
the period in which the first journal 
terminates and that in which the 
parliamentary diary begins, for the 
narrative of a successful lawyer's first 
struggles would have been of much 
value. The story, however, of his first 
circuits is well told; and we for a 
moment recur to this part of the 
narrative, as in some degree supplying 
the information which it would have 
gratified us to have received in fuller 
measure. The narrative from which 
we transcribe was written by Romilly 
in 1813, and though it does not profess 
to carry on the story of his life beyond 
the year 1789, yet, in the passage 
mentioning his early circuits he refers, 
inconnexion with them, to atime much 
later than that year. 

We have mentioned in our last 
article that he joined the midland 
circuit in the spring of 1784, having 
been called to the bar about a year 
before. Romilly had for some years 
however practised as an equity drafts- 
man, and found some inconsiderable 
employment in preparing chancery 
pleadings. His business increased on 


his being called to the bar ; and though 
it was years before he ever had an 
opportunity of opening his lips in court, 
he was acquiring that knowledge of 
his profession which nothing but 
practice can give. He selected the 
midland circuit because there were 
fewer men of any commanding talent 
upon it than at the other circuits; 
and to a man having no inducements 
to prefer one part of the country to 
another, that which seemed to present 
the best opening naturally fixed his 
choice. It was shorter too than some 
of the circuits, and this had the double 
advantage of being less expensive, and 
keeping him a shorter time away from 
the Court of Chancery. 


“* The circuit,” says he, “ did not, indeed, 
when I joined it, appear to be overstocked 
with talent. At the head of it, in point of 
rank, though with very little business, was 
Sergeant Hill; a lawyer of very profound 
and extensive learning, but with a very small 
portion of judgment, and without the faculty 
of making his great knowledge useful. On 
any subject on which you consulted him, he 
would pour forth the treasures of his legal 
science without order or discrimination. He 
seemed to be of the order of lawyers of Lord 
Coke’s time, and he was the last of that race. 
For modern law he had supreme contempt ; 
and I have heard him observe, that the 
greatest service that could be rendered the 
country would be to repeal all the statutes, 
and burn all the reports which were of a 
later date than the Revolution. Next to him 
in rank, but far before him in business, aad, 
indeed, completely at the head of the circuit, 
stood * * * *; who, without talents, 
without learning, without any one qualifica- 
tion for his profession, had, by the mere 
friendship, or rather companionship, of Mr, 
Justice * * *, obtained the favour of a 
silk gown; and by a forward manner, and 
the absence of commanding abilities in others, 
had got to be employed in almost evei-y cause, 
The merits of a horse he understood perfectly 
well; and when in these, a8 sometinses hap- 
pened, consisted the merits of a cause, he 
acquitted himself admirably; but in other 
cases nothing could be more injudicious than 
hisconduct. In spite, however, of his defects, 
and notwithstanding the obvious effects of his 
mismanagement, he continued for many years, 
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while I was upon the circuit, in possession of 
a very large portion of business, The other 
men in business on the circuit were Dayrell, 
Balguy, Parker Coke, Clarke, White, Gally, 
and Sutton, (afterwards Lord Manners, and 
Chancellor of Ireland); none of them very 
much distinguished as lawyers, or as advo- 
cates. There were, besides, some young men 
without business, and who seemed to have 
little prospect of ever obtaining it; George 
Isted, Rastal, Aufrere, Skrine, Gough, Ship- 
ston, Tom Smith, and some others whose 
names I may probably have forgotten. The 
society of the circuit was not very much to 
my mind, but I formed in it a friendship with 
several men whom I highly valued. Of these, 
however, Gally and Sutton were the principal ; 
the others joined the circuit some years after 
I had entered upon it. At different places 
we had provincial counsel, who joined us. 
The most remarkable of these was Old Wheler, 
(so we always called him), who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Coventry; an honest, sen- 
sible, frank, good-natured, talkative old lawyer. 
He had been upon the circuit forty years when 
I first joined it, and was attending the assizes 
at the time of the rebellion of 1745. It was 
some years later, and when I attended the 
Coventry and Warwick quarter sessions, that 
I became very intimate with this cheerful, 
open-hearted, kind old man; but I was so 
much delighted with his conversation and 
society, that I cannot, upon the first mention 
of the lawyers whom I found upon the circuit, 
refuse myself the pleasure of speaking of him. 
He had read nothing but law, he had lived 
only among lawyers, and all the pleasant 
stories he had to tell were of the lawyers 
whom he remembered in his youth. His 
stories, indeed, were repeated by him again 
and again; but they were told with such 
good humour, and had so much intrinsic 
merit, that I always listened to them with 
pleasure. Among some peculiarities which 
he had, was a very great dislike to parsons 
and to noblemen. He often remarked, that 
it would have given him the greatest joy if 
his daughter and his only child had married 
a lawyer; but he had the mortification (a 
singular one, undoubtedly, but such it ap- 
peared to him) of seeing, before he died, his 
two grandsons the presumptive heirs of two 
different peerages.” 

Soon after Romilly’s first circuit, 
his father died. He died at the age 
of seventy-three. Tor a very few years 
before his death, anxiety had broken 
down his health. The expensive stock 
in trade necessary in his business 
obliged him to raise money by the 
discount of bills, which were from time 
to time renewed. He was known to 
be of great integrity, and supposed to 
be rich, and for a long time found no 
difficulty in procuring his bills to be 
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discounted; but the stagnation of credit 
at the close of the American war, jp. 
volved him, in common with others, in 
no ordinary difficulties. His mind be. 
came a prey to anxieties, his natural 
cheerfulness became clouded, and his 
health broke down. The change was 
a sad one, for Romilly remembered 
him a few years be fore, saying that 
he grew an old man in the eyes of 
others without observing it himself, 
and telling of a pleasant mistake he 
had made when, “ being announced at 
some house, and one of the servants 
having, from the top of the stairs, 
called out ‘that the old gentleman was 
desired to walk up,’ he had drawn 
aside, altogether forgetting himself. in 
order to let the venerable person, who. 
ever be might be, who he supposed 
was meant, pass him.” 

But we must return to Romilly and 
his law pursuits. The clerk of an 
English barrister is an important 
functionary—a confidential servant, 
who is in constant attendance at his 
chambers to receive briefs, cases and 
all manner of instructions which may 
be sent by solicitors, and who on circuit 
attends in the characters of clerk, valet, 
and groom. 


“Tt was a singular choice,” says Romilly 
‘* that I made of a man to serve me in these 
capacities, I have mentioned, I think, in the 
early part of my life, a female servant, to 
whom the care of myself, my brother, and my 
sister was intrusted, one Mary Evans, as 
simple-hearted, honest, and affectionate a 
creature as ever existed. Before she left my 
father’s house, she had become strongly in- 
fected with methodism; and, not long after 
she left it, she married a pious journeyman 
shoemaker, of the name of Bickers, as fervent 
a methodist as herself. The poor man began 
to grow infirm ; he had become incapable of 
working assiduously at his trade, and con- 
sequently incapable of supporting himself, 
and of supporting her. I could not endure 
the idea of seeing a woman, whom in my 
infancy I had revered almost as a mother, 
and who had Joved me as her son, reduced to 
distress ; and I could not afford to maintain 
her husband and to pay the wages of a servant 
besides. I determined, therefore, unpromising 
as the project seemed, to try whether I could 
not make shift with him as a servant. I 
certainly suffered, during several years, for 
my good nature. He ‘could ride, and he 
could stand behind my chair at dinner, but 
this was almost all that he could do; and 
though I sometimes employed him to copy 
papers for me, he wrote very ill, and made 
a thousand faults of spelling, The want of 
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per attendance, however, was far less 
disagreeable to me than the jokes which 
he excited on the circuit. His appearance 
was singular and puritanical ; and the first 
day he was seen on the circuit, he was named 
by the young men upon it, ‘the Quaker,’ an 
appellation by which he was always after- 
wards known. It is not easy to give an 
jdea of the great familiarity which existed 
amongst the young men who went the circuit, 
of the strong disposition to turn things into 
ridicule which prevailed, and how very for- 
midable that ridicule was. To all his defects, 
Bickers added that of sometimes getting drunk 
—and he has often made me pass very un- 
pleasant hours under the apprehension that, 
half elevated with liquor, and half inspired 
with the spirit of methodism which possessed 
him, he would say or do something which 
would afford an inexhaustible fund of mirth 
to the whole circuit. All this, however, I 
submitted to, from the motives which I have 
already mentioned ; and, in spite of his in- 
creasing defects and infirmities, and notwith- 
standing the disagreeable hours which he 
made me pass, he continued my servant till 
the day of his death, (a period, I think, of 
about seven years,) though I was obliged, at 
last, to take a temporary servant to attend 
me on the cirevits. With all his defects, he 
had some excellent qualities. He knew that 
it could not be for the services he rendered 
me that I continued him in my service, and 
he was all gratitude for my kindness. In 
every way that it was possible for him he 
showed his zeal and his attachment to me; 
and I shall not soon forget the earnestness 
with which he once ventured to offer me 
his advice upon what appeared to him to be 
a matter of no small moment. 1 had, some- 
times, employed him to copy papers which I 
had amused myself with writing upon abuses 
existing in the administration of justice, and 
upon the necessity of certain reforms. He 
had seen with great regret the little progress 
Thad made in my profession, and particularly 
upon the circuit, and had observed those 
whom he thought much my inferiors in talents 
far before me in business; and, putting these 
matters together in his head, he entertained 
no doubt that he had, at last, discovered the 
cause of what had long puzzled him. The 
business of a barrister depends on the good 
opinion of attorneys; and attorneys never 
could think well of any man who was troubling 
his head about reforming abuses when he 
ought to be profiting by them. All this he, 
one day, took the liberty of representing to 
me with very great humility. I endeavoured 
to calm his apprehensions, and told him that 
what I wrote was seen only by himself and 
by me; but this, no doubt, did not satisfy 
him,” 


In the course of the year 1784, 
Romilly found time to translate a 
pamphlet of Mirabeau’s. To his in- 
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timacy with Mirabeau he traces his 
first acquaintance with Lord Lans- 
downe. Mirabeau had made him 
acquainted with Vaughan, and Vaughan 
with Lord Lansdowne. Mirabeau too 
was incessant in his praises of Romilly, 
and fond of insisting that he was 
destined to act an important part in 
the country, and for that purpose 
wished to see him in parliament, as the 
only fitting theatre for his talents. <A 
letter, however, at the time published 
anonymously by Romilly, “on the pro- 
per province of the jury in matters of 
libel,” but which Lord Lansdowne 
knew to be his, had perhaps more 
effect than the praises of Mirabeau in 
making Lord Lansdowne anxious to 
know Romilly. Some years after this 
Lord Lansdowne offered Romilly a 
seat in parliament; but at this time 
his views for him were of another kind. 
He was anxious that he should dis- 
tinguish himself in his profession, and 
as auxiliary to this object that he 
should write some work that might 
have a chance of attracting public 
attention. Romilly’s attention had 
already been directed to the sanguinary 
code of criminal laws which, having 
from time immemorial disgraced Eng- 
land, has been only in our own days 
relaxed. Madan had just published 
his Thoughts on Executive Justice: in 
this tract, arguing from a maxim, which 
has been so seldom uttered for other 
than purposes of humanity, that we 
feel surprised at his strange application 
of it, he insisted upon the fitness of, 
in every instance, enforcing rigidly the 
extreme punishments of the law. “The 
certainty of punishment,” said he, “ is 
more efficacious than its severity for 
the prevention of crimes ;” and he 
therefore recommended strongly the 
certainty, saying nothing of the severity, 
and this at a time when it would be 
scarce possible to conceive any thing 
more savage than the laws of England. 
The work was, as Romilly tells us, a 
vehement censure on the facility with 
which pardons were granted, and for 
which the judges and government 
adopted his reasoning. The system 
however was too sanguinary to be 
persisted in. Lord Ellenborough 
denied that Madan’s work had any 
effect on the judges or the government. 
To his assertion Romilly opposes the 
facts, that in the year 1783, the year 
before the work was published, there 
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were executed in London only fifty-one 
malefactors ; in 1785, the year after it 
was published, there were executed 
ninety-seven: and it was recently after 
its publication that the revolting 
spectacle was exhibited in London of 
theexecution of nearly twenty criminals 
atatime. Lord Lansdowne directed 
Romilly’s attention to the work, 
anticipating from Romilly a concur- 
rence with the views of the writer, but 
he was so shocked with its inhumanity 
that he sat down to refute the argu- 
ment he was expected to enforce, and 
published, or rather printed a tract in 
reply, adding to his own Observations 
on a late publication called ‘ Thoughts 
on Executive Justice,’” a letter of 
Dr. Franklin's to Benjamin Vaughan 
on the same subject. The tract was 
published without his name: it was 
approved of by his friends, much com- 
mended by the reviews, much praised 
by Lord Lansdowne, disregarded by 
the public. Not more than a hundred 
copies were sold. 

‘J sent a copy to each of the judges; and 
I had great satisfaction in hearing Mr. Justice 
Willes, while he was on the circuit, speaking 
highly in its praise, and wondering who could 
be the author. To Lord Sydney, who was 
then seeretary of state for the home depart- 
ment, I also sent a copy; but it was not 
received, his servant having told the person 
by whom I sent it, that he had his lordship’s 
orders not to receive any letter or parcel 
without knowing whom it came from; a 
curious precaution to be used by a minister 
who is at the head of the police. 

“ The little success of this pamphlet did 
not deter me from occupying my leisure hours 
in writing observations on different parts of 
our criminal law. Upon the circuit, too, 
T made the criminal law very much my study, 
and attended as often as I could in the Crown 
Court, and noted down all the 
markable things that passed there ; not merely 
the points of law that arose, but the effects 
which the different provisions of the law, the 
rules of evidence, and ourforms of proceeding 
appeared to me to produce on the manners of 
the people, and on the administration of 
justice. 

“ The society of the circuit had much im- 
proved within a few years after I first entered 
upon it, by the addition of several men for 
whom I entertained a very great regard. 
The principal of these were Ascough, Per- 
ceval, and Brameton. Ascough, though pos- 
sessed of a large property, and though generous 
to a degree which amounted to a perfect con- 
tempt of money, followed the profession with 
as much ardour as if his subsistence had de- 
pended upon his success. He had read a 


most re- 
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great deal, always brought many books with 
him upon the circuit, and was possessed of 
much general knowledge, in which English 
lawyers are commonly so lamentably deficient, 
He was cheerful, warm, friendly, and was q 
great acquisition to the society of the circuit, 
So, too, was Perceval; with much less, and 
indeed with very little reading, of a conver. 
sation barren of instruction, and with strong 
and invincible prejudices on many subjects ; 
yet, by his excellent temper, his engaging 
manners, and his sprightly conversation, he 
was the delight of all who knew him. [I 
formed a strong and lasting friendship with 
both these men, Poor Ascough died of a 
consumption a short time after I was married 3 
and Perceval, after he had, in a manner 
which my private friendship for him could 
never induce me to consider in a favourable 
point of view, obtained the situation of prime 
minister, and quite to the moment of his 
tragical end, was desirous that our friendshi 
should remain uninterrupted: I could not, 
however, continue in habits of private intimacy 
and intercourse with one whom in public I 
had every day to oppose. Bramston had the 
good humour and the friendly disposition of 
the other two, and his conversation was like. 
wise very engaging. Many very happy hours 
have I passed in this society; particularly 
when we could contrive for a day to get away 
from the circuit, either at Matlock, or at our 
friend Digby's, at Meriden, in Warwickshire, 
“This sort of amusement, however, was 
for a considerable time the only profit that I 
derived from the circuit. Many of the bar. 
risters upon it had friends and connexions in 
some of the counties through which we passed, 
which served as an introduction of them to 
business ; but for myself, I was without con- 
nexions every where: and at the end of my 
sixth or seventh circuit, I had made no pro- 
gress. I had been, it is true, ina few causes; 
but all the briefs I had had were delivered to 
me by London attorneys, who had seen my 
face in London, and who happened to be 
strangers to the juniors on the circuit. They 
afforded me no opportunity of displaying any 
talents, if I had possessed them, and they led 
to nothing ; I might have continued thus a 
mere spectator of the business done by others, 
quite to the end of the sixteen years which 
elapsed before I gave up every part of the 
cireuit, if I had not resolved, though it was 
very inconvenient to me on account of the 
business which I began to get in London, to 
attend the quarter sessions of some midland 
county. There is, indeed, a course by which 
an unconnected man may be pretty sure to 
gain business, and which is not unfrequently 
practised. It is to gain an acquaintance 
with the attorneys at the different assize- 
towns, to show them great civility, to pay 
them great court, and to effect before them 
a display of wit, knowledge, and parts. But 
he who disdains such unworthy means may, 
if he do not attend the quarter sessions, pass 
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his whole life in travelling round the circuit, 
and in daily attendances in court, without 
obtaining a single brief. When a man first 
makes his appearance in court, no attorney 
is disposed to try the experiment whether he 
has any talents; and when a man’s face has 
become familiar by his having been long a 
silent spectator of the business done by others, 
his not being employed is supposed to proceed 
from his incapacity, and is alone considered 
as sufficient evidence that he must have been 
tried and rejected, It was an observation, 
indeed, which I heard Mr. Justice Heath 
make, ‘that there was no use in going a 
circuit without attending sessions,’ which 
determined me to try the experiment, and 
I fixed on Warwick as being the last place 
upon the commission, and therefore that part 
of it which I could attend with the least 
interruption of my business in Chancery, and 
as being also the place at which at that time 
the greatest number of causes were tried. 
At the sessions there is a much less attendance 
of counsel than at the assizes; and from the 
incapacity for business of many who do attend, 
every man is almost certain of being tried ; 
and if he has any talents, of being a good 
deal employed. I found the experiment very 
successful : I had not attended many sessions 
before I was in all the business there ; this 
naturally led to business at the assizes, and 
I had obtained a larger portion of it than 
any man upon the circuit, when my occupa- 
tions in London forced me altogether to re- 
linquish it: this, however, was at a period 
long subsequent to that to which I have 
brought down my narrative. 

‘The increase of my business in town was 
so regular and considerable, as to make it 
evident that [ ought principally to rely upon 
it, and that the circuit should be made a 
matter of very subordinate consideration. 
It was, indeed, more for the sake of cultivating 
the habit of addressing juries, of examining 
and cross-examining witnesses, and of exer- 
cising that presence of mind which is so essen- 
tial to a nisi prius advocate, and which 1 
thought might be of great use to me in the 
higher stations of the profession to which I 
began to aspire, than on account of the 
emolument I might derive from it, that I 
remained on the circuit.” 


Romilly’s intimacy with French ra- 
ther than with English families may be 
sufficient to account for the remark- 
able circumstance, that Roget and 
Mirabeau were the first to predict his 
great success. His English friends 
saw only the difficulties in his way, and 
though there is no country in the world 
in which the self-educated do such 
wonders as in England, yet these are, 
of course, the successes of men who are 
exceptions to general rules ; and Eng- 
lish good sense, in making its induc- 
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tions, disregards exceptions. The 
practice which we mentioned of Ro- 
milly’s placing himself in imaginary 
situations, enacting mentally now the 
part of Solon, now of Cesar, creating 
laws for new colonies, or dramatising 
and throwing into dialogue the volumes 
of history he had been last reading, in 
his solitary walks and rides, must have 
been of singular use in laying the broad 
and deep foundations of a knowledge 
of the principles on which all law and 
all equity depend, and must have done 
much to save him from sinking into 
the mere technical lawyer. His notions 
of constitutional law were also in this 
way formed on a wider and surer basis 
than if he had thought of them with 
reference to England alone ; and the 
habit of transferring himself mentally 
to positions in which he could never be 
placed was also exercised in contem- 
plating himself in future spheres of 
duty, and forming plans of conduct 
often, even in detail, curiously minute. 
There are published in these volumes 
some very curious letters, which illus- 
trate remarkably what we have just 
said. In the very year after he had 
attained the rank of king’s counsel we 
find him writing a letter to himself, in 
the supposed person of a friend, sug- 
gesting the probability of his becoming 
at some time chancellor, and arranging 
a plan of conduct on that supposition ; 
nay, more, the letter contains evidence 
that in the very year in which he was 
called to the bar this hope was before 
his own mind, and that of his brother- 
in-law, Roget. 


** We were walking together on that fine 
elevated terrace, which commands one of the 
noblest views perhaps that the world affords, 
where the Lake of Geneva is seen spread out 
in the whole of its extent, with the Alps rising 
behind it in wild and stupendous masses. It 
was a clear serene night of autumn; there 
was no moon, but there was not a single cloud ; 
and on every side the sky was resplendent 
with stars. The faint twilight was just 
sufficient to show the outline of the sublime 
scene before us, and to leave it to imagination 
or to memory to finish the picture. We had 
been discoursing on literary subjects: the 
eloquence of the ancient orators was one of 
our topics; insensibly the conversation passed 
to your professiof, and from your profession 
to yourself. You seemed unconscious of the 
powers which Roget thought you possessed. 
I remember his telling you that he was quite 
confident of your success. The time, the 
scenery about us, the awful stillness of the 
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night, the ideas which the former part of the 
conversation had set afloat in his mind, gave 
him an unusual degree of animation. With 
a warmth of eloquence which surprised me, 
even in him, he spoke of the great part you 
were to act as that which was certain, and, 
in the spirit of prophecy, unfolded to you 
your future life. God grant, that in what is 
to come he may prove as true a prophet as in 
that which is past! If he does, the sublimest 
enjoyment that human life affords is reserved 
for you—that of exercising, in an exalted 
station, the noblest faculties of the soul, of 
improving the condition of mankind, and 
adding to the happiness of millions who are 
unborn.” 


The letter proceeds to state that 
what was then uncertain had been in a 
great measure realised—that great pro- 
fessional success had been already 
gained, but that he ought to look rather 
forward to the future than back upon 
the past. 


“IT would have you familiarize’ yourself 
with the idea of becoming a benefactor, not 
to individuals only, but to a whole nation, 
and to future ages; in short, I would have 
you prepare yourself for that eminent station 
which it is not impossible, or, if I were to 
express myself as sanguinely as I feel in 
common with many of your friends, I should 
say it is not improbable, that you may one 
day fill. Be assured that not only the event 
is possible, but that it may happen much 
earlier than your friends have any expectation 
of. Only reflect impartially on the political 
state of the country, on the situation in which 
you now stand, and on the talents, the politics, 
and the reputation of the men who are most 
eminent as lawyers, and of those who are 
- ‘sing into eminence, and say whether you 
cen disguise from yourself the possibility (I 
will not use a stronger term) of your attain- 
ing, before many years have elapsed, the 
highest dignity of your profession. 

“It has happened, I believe, to most of 
those who have filled the great office to which 
L allude, to have found themselves placed in 
it without ever having formed any plan, or 
adopted any principles, to guide them in the 
discharge of its duties. I should be sorry 
that, in that respect, you should follow their 
example. I would have you now, when alone 
it can be done, finish that self-education 
which I have heard you say is the only one 
you ever received, by fitting yourself for the 
execution of that most important trust which 
may perhaps one day be committed to you, 
in such a manner as will be the most benefi- 
cial to mankind, and consequently the most 
honourable to yourself. Whenever that day 
arrives, it will be too late to form plans, 
or to trace out a line of conduct. You 
will find yourself distracted with the hurry, 
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and overcome by the immense labours, of 
your office. Every moment will be occupied 
with judicial attendances, with measures of 
temporary expediency, with private solicita. 
tions and conferences, with audiences which 
must be given, with the little intrigues of 
party which must be counteracted, and with 
all that empty pageantry and solemn triflin 
which in stations of the highest dignity ~ 
the most unavoidable. You will retire every 
night to rest, having added one day more of 
splendid but unavailing fatigue to your exis. 
tence; and if, in the course of it, some 
reflection should have forced itself on your 
mind upon the higher duties of that office 
which remain to be discharged, you will 
defer the consideration of them to a period 
of promised leisure, which, however, will not 
arrive. You will live, like your predecessors, 
only from day to day; and, like them, you 
will descend from your high elevation with 
no more cunsoling reflection than that you 
have filled a great office without impropriety, 
that you have decided impartially the causes 
which came before you, that you have left 
the condition of your countrymen no worse 
than you found it, and that you will be known 
to future ages as the ancestor of those indi. 
viduals whom they will see distinguished from 
the mass of mankind by nothing but vain 
titles and large possessions. Are these the 
reflections with which you would wish to quit 
such a station? I think, nay, I am sure, 
they are not. I am sure that, unless high 
dignities should alter and utterly corrupt 
you, not only you could derive no consolation 
from such reflections, but it would be to 
you a never-failing source of the most poig- 
nant self-reproach that you had suffered so 
glorious an opportunity of doing good, afforded 
you by Almighty God, to pass unimproved, 
“ In the present stafe of society, I know of 
no situation in which an individual can have 
a greater influence on the happiness of man- 
kind than that of a Chancellor of England, 
To decide justly, wisely, and impartially, the 
private contests which arise between indi- 
viduals, has been at all times considered as a 
very momentous duty. In England it derives 
peculiar importance from the circumstance 
of its being, in a great degree, an unwritten 
law that is administered, where every decision 
becomes in its turn a precedent ; and where 
it is impossible, in many cases, to decide asa 
judge, without laying down a rule as a legis- 
lator. But it is not only this subordinate 
species of legislation which a chancellor has 
to exercise; he has always a seat in parlia- 
ment, and, in the present order of things, 
his situation gives him a degree of weight 
and authority in every thing that he pro- 
poses, which no talents or integrity, not 
invested with magistracy, can confer, What- 
ever great reforms are to be made in the 
civil and criminal jurisprudence of the country 
are wholly in the power of a lord chancellor. 
The almost irresistible authority which he 
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on such subjects has, indeed, been 
hitherto exercised only to prevent reforms ; 
but there is little doubt that it would be 
equally efficacious in promoting them. It 
is by recollecting the weight which a chan- 
cellor must always have in the legislation of 
England—and that England has, for some 
time past, in measures of public policy, as it 
were taken the lead in the civilised world— 
that we may form an adequate idea of the 
extensive influence which he possesses over 
the well-being of his fellow-creatures, His 
other duties—the advice he is to give in 
the council on all measures of temporary 
expediency, not only with respect to the 
domestic government of the country, but to 
its relations with foreign states; and the 
selection of proper persons to fill the situations 
of trust to which, in the exercise of his extensive 
civil and ecclesiastical patronage, he appoints 
—are, indeed, when considered by themselves, 
of very great importance. I cannot, how- 
ever, but consider these, together with his 
judicial functions, as matters comparatively 
of little moment, and as the inferior duties 
of his office. 

“It is, however, those inferior duties of 
the office which seem to have principally, if 
not alone, occupied almost all the persons 
who have filled it. The great Bacon alone, 
of all the Chancellors of England, seems to 
have turned his thoughts to the accomplish- 
ment of important reforms. In his time, 
indeed, and for a considerable period after- 
wards, the office was regarded in a very 
differeut view, and was, indeed, very different 
in its nature from what it is now become. 
The judicial duties of it were not then attended 
with a fiftieth part of the labour which now 
belongs to them. The rules of equity were 
then few and simple ; they did not form that 
complicated system, that refined and subtle 
science, into which they have now branched 
out ; and consequently it was not then thought 
necessary that a mere lawyer should fill the 
office. “The single circumstance, that for a 
very long period of time none but practising 
lawyers have been appointed to the office of 
chancellor, may sufficiently account for the 
manner in which its duties have been dis- 
charged. It is not from such a man that 
we should expect comprehensive reforms or 
important alterations in the law. His educa- 
tion, his inveterate habits, the society he has 
lived in, the policy by which he has always 
regulated his conduct, have all tended to 
inspire him with a blind reverence for every 
part of that system of law which he has 
found established. When we reflect on this 
—when we trace the former lives of all the 
chancellors of modern times—when we see 
them, from the moment when they have 
quitted college, giving up their whole time 
to the study of one positive science, and 
cultivating no faculty of the mind but 
memory, the talent of discovering and pur- 
suing nice and subtle distinctions and forced 
analogies, and the art of amplifying and of 
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disguising truth ; when we see them stunned, 
as it were, during the best years of their 
lives, by the continual hurry of business, 
reading nothing but what relates to the 
particular cases before them, shutting out 
all liberal knowledge from their minds, and 
contracting their views to the little objects 
with which they are continually occupied ; 
when we see them, after a time, advanced to 
the offices of solicitor and attorney-general, 
in which to defend and to extol every pro- 
vision of the law seems to be considered as a 
kind of duty, as the test of loyalty, and as an 
earnest of their fitness for some high judicial 
office ; when we see them compelled to be- 
come politicians because they are the lawyers 
of the crown, and acting, in the house of 
commons, not the part of liberal and en- 
lightened statesmen, but that of the retained 
counsel of the king and his ministers; not 
debating for the public, but pleading for 
their peculiar clients ;—can we be surprised 
that, stepping from hence into the seat of 
chancellor, they do not at once assume a new 
character ; that their dispositions and their 
habits are not altered; but that the same 
ignorance of every thing but law, the same 
narrow views, the same prejudices, the same 
passions, the same little mind, are to be found 
in the magistrate, as marked before the hired 
and hackneyed advocate ?” 

He tells us, that, as we have seen 
chancellors, who, in that high situation, 
were nothing better than advocates, so 
ought he, while yet no more than an 
advocate, be in elevation of mind and 
views a chancellor. That high situa- 
tion is to be for ever kept in thought, 
not as an object of ambition, but as 
the means of enabling him, when the 
object is attained, of being really bene- 
ficial to mankind. A second letter, 
written about the same period, dwells 
upon the same views ; and there are 
two others, one written in his own 
person to his imagined correspondent, 
in 1807, after he had served the office 
of solicitor-general in Fox's adminis- 
tration—and his party, in the expec- 
tation of returning to power, were not 
unlikely to look to Romilly as chan- 
cellor, as Erskine’s utter incompetence 
could not but be felt by every one— 
and another, written in 1818, when 
the dream had for ever vanished. 
These letters are, we think, among 
the most interesting parts of the vo- 
lumes, and we have therefore made 
longer extracts from them than from 
other parts of the book. 


The letters of which we have been 
speaking were dialogues between Ro- 
milly and his own conscience, assuming 
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something of a solemn and stately cast. 
Is it reasonable to relate immedi- 
ately after them a strange story told 
by a French gentleman, who seems to 
have had no conscience at all? There 
is a letter from Mirabeau to Romilly, 
in which he gives a very particular 
account of a dispute between himself 
and Gibbon, in London, at the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne’s. ‘ Gibbon,”’ says 
Mirabeau, “ talked like a most arrant 
knave on the political state of Europe. 
I did not (adds the patient Frenchman) 
utter one word, though disgusted at 
the pert confidence of the conceited 
Englishman.” Lord Lansdowne at 
last persuaded Mirabeau to speak, and 
he pronounced a severe philippic on 
the History of the Decline and Fall, 
“* The servile principles of that work, 
which, however, is all stolen from 
Gravina,” said he, “ might have pre- 
pared me for Mr. Gibbon’s contesting 
the right of the Americans to inde- 
pendence.” Gibbon was irritated, and 
said he had no reply to make to abuse. 
The count had so much the best of 
the argument, that he could afford to 
laugh. This tale is told by Mirabeau 
with much minuteness ; yet no French 
bulletin of victory ever announced a 
greater lie. Who Mirabeau’s anta- 
gonist was Romilly never discovered ; 
nor, we believe, did he ever ascertain 
whether the story had any foundation 
at all in fact ; but Gibbon and Mira- 
beau could not have met in London on 
March the 4th, 1785, for Gibbon was 
then at Lausanne. The most pro- 
bable solution of the matter is, that 
Mirabeau mistook somebody for Gib- 
bon, and that the poor Englishman did 
not know what to make of Mirabeau’s 
allusions to the Decline and Fall, which 
could hardly have been very intelligible 
to the true Gibbon, had he been there 
battling in person with the vituperative 
Frenchman. How often are we forced 
upon feeling the injury that society 
would receive were there any relax- 
ation in the rules of evidence! How 
would it be possible to disbelieve that 
Mirabeau and Gibbon had met, at least 
when we read a letter written by one 
of them on the day after the supposed 
meeting? In his life of Swift, the late 
Dr. Barrett, who appears to have been 
fond of any worthless gossip that had 
ever found its way into print, after 
altogether disproving by testimony that 
could not err, some story of Sheridan's 
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or Delany's, always closes his case b 

saying, yet there must have been pote 
thing in what Delany said, so difficult 
is it quite to disbelieve any thing conf. 
dently asserted by a person supposed to 
have access to information. Mira. 
beau’s own character had so much to 
endure that it seems hardly worth while 
to relieve it of any part of the weight 
suffered from the same disposition to 
credulity. When he was living in 
London he lost some linen, and suspi- 
cion fell upon a clerk who had ab. 
ruptly quitted his service, leaving a 
part of his wages unpaid. The man 
was tried at the Old Bailey, and pro. 
perly acquitted. Baron Perryn, who 
tried the case (Judge Buller being with 
him on the bench), declared that no 
blame whatever was to be imputed to 
the prosecution. It was, however 
observed by Romilly and others that 
enemies of Mirabeau’s were watching 
the proceedings, and they felt it neces. 
sary to take an accurate note of the 
proceedings, and publish it in the news. 
papers. Years after, when the atten- 
tion of all Europe was fixed on Mira- 
beau, Judge Buller stated in different 
companies that Mirabeau had been yil- 
lain enough, because his servant de. 
manded his wages and threatened to 
arrest him, to charge him with a felony 
for which there was so little founda- 
tion, that Mirabeau had never been 
possessed of as many shirts as he 
accused his servant of stealing. Ro- 
milly attributes Buller’s story to any- 
thing but wilful falsehood. “The fact 
seems to be that a story often told 
assumes gradually a very different ap- 
pearance and colouring from what it at 
first had. The parts that are effective 
are observed and repeated by the story- 
teller—those that fall heavily on the 
ear of the auditors are abridged ; the 
whole becomes insensibly altered, and 
what has been often repeated, with no- 
body to contradict it, looks so like 
truth, that it is at last mistaken for it. 
Still, all this is but a lame defence for 
Mr. Justice Buller. Such is hearsay 
evidence ! 

Of Mirabeau, Romilly’s opinion was 
more favourable than that of most of 
his contemporaries. It is however 
one, into which it may be safely pre- 
dicted, that the persons who gave 
themselves the trouble of examining 
the lately-published memoirs and let- 
ters of the Mirabeaus, will ultimately 
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settle. The letters of Mirabeau, pub- 
lished in these volumes of Romilly’s 
Memoirs, are a valuable addition to 
our means of judging of that remark- 
able man, and they are among the best 
in the book. But we must not be 
now drawn away from the proper sub- 
ject of our narrative. 

The letters to Roget and Dumont, 
exhibit the progress of Romilly’s 
studies; and in them, more particu- 
larly in those to Roget, are some very 
minute details of passing events in 
England. The letters have the fault, 
however, of being written in too stilted 
and ambitious a style—declamations, 
occasionally, rather than letters; and 
curiously enough, the letters to his own 
family are those in which this great 
fault is most observable. It, however, 
exists only in the letters, and never for 
a moment enters into any of his jour- 
nals. 

In the year 1798, when he had been 
fourteen years called to the bar, and 
was in the fullest practice, and the 
sure road to the highest distinctions 
of his profession, he married Miss 
Gerbett, of Knill Court, Hereford- 
shire; and for twenty years enjoyed 
perhaps the greatest happiness that it 
is possible for man to have on earth. 
His letters, and those of his friends, 
from this period, are full of allusions 
to his wife and young family. We 
transcribe one of his own, written a 
few years after :— 


“TO MADAME G 
“ August 9, 1893. 

“The uncommonly warm weather we have 
had lately, has made me very much enjoy the 
cool and refreshing evening air at Kensington ; 
and now and then a walk by moonlight, after 
passing sometimes nine or ten hours of the 
day in a crowded court of justice. You pity 
me for not passing more of my time in this 
retreat, and in the company of my dear 
Anne; and I am not so dull as not to per- 
ceive the gentle reproof which is concealed 
under your pity. You think that I am 
sacrificing real and certain happiness for an 
imaginary and uncertain good—that domestic 
comfort which I might now enjoy, for riches 
and honours which I may never live to attain. 
But in this you are very unjust to me. In 
the course of life which I am following, I 
think Tam only discharging my duty; and 
that the only chance I have of rendering any 
important service to others, is, by just pro- 
ceeding as I am now doing. If I am not 
mistaken in this, you will admit that I have 
an excuse, or rather that I do not stand in 
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need of excuse, for being so many hours 
separated from one with whom it would be 
my greatest happiness to spend every moment 
of my existence. Just at the present moment 
I am less deserving of your compassion than 
at any other time. In a few days my labours 
will cease, and we hope to quit London till 
the end of October. We shall first pass ten 
days or a fortnight at Lord Lansdowne’s at 
Bowood ; a place which I now always visit 
with fresh pleasure, as it was there I first 
saw my dear Anne, and every spot of that 
delightful abode brings to my recollection 
scenes which were only an earnest of that 
unmixed happiness which I have ever since 
enjoyed. But I say too much, when I call 
it quite unmixed, for though I cannot con- 
sider the irksome and laborious duties of my 
profession as a real interruption of my hap- 
piness, yet it is in truth interrupted by the 
reflection, that in this life every thing is 
subject to change; and that our condition 
ean hardly change but for the worse. From 
Bowood we shall go into Herefordshire, into 
a retreat which, I think, if you were to see 
it, you would say was worthy of Switzer- 
land.” 


In 1805 the chancellorship of Dur- 
ham became vacant, by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Baron Sutton, and Ro- 
milly was appointed to the office b 
the Bishop of Durham, who was, till 
then, almost a stranger to Romilly, 
but who had become acquainted with 
him through a paper written by Ro- 
milly, suggesting a mode of slaughter- 
ing cattle, attended with less pain to 
the animal than that usually adopted. 
Romilly was chiefly actuated in accept- 
ing this office, by the opportunity it 
presented to him of ascertaining his 
fitness for the office of a judge; but 
as there was little business in the 
court, it could be of no great moment 
to him in this respect. To a man of 
less simple tastes than Romilly, there 
were, however, some things to be much 
liked in the local homage which at- 
tends the Chancellor of Durham. 
The Castle of Durham, the episcopal 
palace, is, on the chancellor's arrival, 
given up to him by the bishop. It is 
the chancellor's house for the time of 
his stay. A great dinner is given to 
the dignitaries and gentry of the 
neighbourhood, at the bishop's ex- 
pence, but the invitations are in the 
chancellor’s name. He presides at 
the table, and the bishop dines with 
him as his guest. This mimicry was 
little likely to please or even to amuse 
Romilly, and he felt the weight of his 
dignity more severely than all his 
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other labours. His wife accompanied 
him in his first visit :— 


“ We found that we had beenlong expected ; 
and as we drove through the gates into the 
spacious court, and the porter sounded the 
great bell, we saw the servants hurrying out 
with lights. In the midst of bows and com- 
pliments, and by numerous attendants, we 
were conducted through long lighted galleries 
into a drawing-room, where some of the 
officers of the court and their wives were 
waiting to receive us, and * My lord’ and 
* Your honour’ ushered in every phrase that 
was uttered. So sudden a transformation 
into a great man, and the lord of an old 
feudal palace, reminded one of Sancho's go- 
vernment of Barataria; and still more of 
Sly, the drunken cobbler of Shakspeare. 
But to me all this ceremonial was not more 
ridiculous than it was irksome. The neces- 
sity of making conversation with persons I 
had never seen before, and of presiding at 
table and doing the honours of a great dinner, 
were to me so disgusting and painful, that 
the experience of two tedious days passed at 
Durham would have been sufficient to cure 
me of all ambitious desires, if I could have 
imagined that the duties of a chancellor of 
England bore any resemblance to those of a 
chancellor of Durham. The decision of the 
few causes which came before me, in none 
of which did any question of difficulty arise, 
hardly deserves the serious name of a duty, 
when compared with the more arduous task 
of acting the part of lord of a castle not my 
own, and of considering as my welcome guests 
the numerous strangers whom I met at table.” 


In 1805, the Prince of Wales offer- 
ed him a seat in parliament. This he 
declined. He had before refused a 
seat from the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
having determined never to go into 
parliameut, except by popular election, 
or by the purchase of a seat with his 
own money. In audition to his gene- 
ral determination, he was reasonably 
averse to being brought in by the 
Prince. In the next year he was ap- 
pointed solicitor-general, and went into 
parliament as member for Queens- 
borough. From the time of his going 
into parliament, till his death, he kept 
a regular diary of his parliamentary 
labours, which is often exceedingly in- 
teresiing, and often—which is the ne- 
cessary effect of contemporary narra- 
tive, when every trifle is magnified 
beyond its due importance—as dull as 
ditch-water. The details of his par- 
liamentary life, we cannot be expected 
togo into. He sought to effect some 
changes in the law of real property, 
which have been effected since his 
time; for it takes considerable time to 


get such a profession as the bar to 
concur in changes that ultimately are 
found to be useful; and, undeniable 
evils being often counterbalanced by 
other elements, which the reformey 
refuses to take into his calculation 
the advocate for things as they are, Ss 
not always as wrong as he may seem 
to be. Romilly’s heart was in his task, 
however ; and in these projected im. 
provenients, and in his various bills 
for the mitigation of the criminal 
code, he anticipated future legislation ; 
and his exertions must have done 
much to prepare the way for improve. 
ments, which we have seen since intro. 
duced into our legal system. The 
bankrupt law was the subject of in. 
quiry by Romilly, and plans of his 
have been since carried into practical 
effect. The greatest value of Ro. 
milly’s services, whether in opposition 
or place, was, that viewing most ques. 
tions from higher than party points of 
view, he in a great degree undid that 
horror of innovation with whith the 
English are every now and then, as it 
were, panic-stricken. In 1807, we 
find a letter from him to Dumont, 
which shows how he enjoyed his vaca- 
tions and his escape from business. 
He congratulates himself, in an entry 
bearing’ the date of October 25, and 
in having given up altogether the part 
of his business which consists in giving 
answers to eases sent for opinions and 
advice; and he then copies into his 
diary the following letter :— 
* Cowes, Ang. 25, 1897. 

“ Dear Dumont—We arrived here last 
Saturday ; and, though so short a time has 
elapsed, I seem to be quite settled here, and 
am enjoying what seems to me like perfect 
leisure. Not that I have yet really got rid 
of all business. To escape from town as 
early as I have done, I was obliged to encum- 
ber myself with a few remaining cases; but 
I shall very soon have answered them, and 
then shall have nothing to do all the day but 
to amuse myself with the books I have 
brought with me, to stroll about the country 
or sail upon the sea, and admire the cheerful 
and varied scenes with which this neighbour- 
hood abounds. My only business, if busi- 
ness it can be called, is, that 1 have under- 
taken to be William’s preceptor for an hour 
or two every day, lest he should forget, while 
he is here, all that the Abbe Buchet has 
taught him. I never enjoyed this kind of 
life more than at the present moment, The 
hot weather we have had in town, the ten 
hours a day which I have been almost inter- 
ruptedly passing for some weeks in the Court 
of Chancery, the House of Lords, and the 
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Rolls, with the addition of now and then a 
very late night in the House of Commons, 
had given me a most ardent longing for the 
country; and I am now almost satiating 
myself with its delights. I hope to enjoy, 
for some weeks at least, the greatest of 
earthly blessings, the most perfect calm and 
tranquillity, in a beautiful country, and with 
those -who are dearest to me in the world. 
Who knows but this may be the last summer 
of my life, in which it will be permitted to 
me to have such énjoyments! What is pass- 
ing abroad, and what is passing at home, 
affords us but a melancholy prospect ; and a 
man with but a little foresight, and only a 
slight attention to what he sees, even though 
he be not either of a very gloomy or a very 
timid disposition, must think that this coun- 
will be fortunate indeed if it is not ‘soon 
involved, and perhaps for a very long period, 
in turbulence and disasters. These, however, 
are reflections which I endeavour to banish 
from my mind ; and, as nothing that I can 
do can avert any of the misfortunes which 
threaten us, I indulge myself in enjoying the 
good that is still, and perhaps will not long 
be, within my reach. You talk of paying 
us a visit; nay, I think you promised us 
one. I hope you will not fail to keep your 
ise. Come and see how tranquil, how 


uniform, and how happy a life we lead.” 


It is of little moment.in what order 
we make our extracts from these 
yolumes. An entry in Romilly’s 
diary, dated January 23d, 1808, fol- 
lows. We transcribe it for the sake 
of the latter paragraph, as giving a 
very amusing trait of Lord Erskine: 

“I dined to-day at Lord Erskine’s. It 
was what might be called a great Opposition 
dinner: the party consisted of the Duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Grenville, Lord Grey, Lord 
Holland, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Lauder- 
dale, Lord Henry Petty, Thomas Grenville, 
Tierney, Piggott, Adam, Edward Morris 
(Lord Erskine’s son-in-law), and myself. 
This was the whole company, with the addi- 
tion of one person; but that one, the man 
most unfit to be invited to such a party that 
could have been found, if such a man had 
been anxiously looked for. It was no other 
than Mr, Pinkney, the American minister ; 
this, at a time when the Opposition are ac- 
cused of favouring America to the injury of 
their own country, and when Erskine himself 
is charged with being particularly devoted to 
the Americans. These are topics which are 
every day insisted on with the utmost male- 
volence in all the ministerial newspapers, and 
particularly in Cobbett.- If, however, the 
most malignant enemies of Erskine had been 
present, they would have admitted that no- 
thing could be more innocent than the con- 
versation which passed, Politics were hardly 
mentioned; and Mr. Pinkney’s presence evi- 
dently imposed a restraint upon every body, 

Vou. XVI, 


* Among the light and trifling topics of 
conversation after dinner, it may be worth 
while to mention one, as it strongly charac- 
terises Lord Erskine. He has always ex- 
pressed and felt a great sympathy for ani- 
mals, He has talked for years of a bill be 
was to bring into parliament to prevent 
cruelty towards them. He has always had 
several favourite animals, to whom he has 
been much attached, and of whom all his 
acquaintance have a number of anecdotes to 
relate—a favourite dog, which he used to 
bring when he was at the bar to all his con- 
sultations ; another favourite dog; which, at 
the time when he was Lord Chancellor, he 
himself rescued in the street from some boys 
who were about to kill him, under pretence 
of its being mad; a favourite goose, which 
followed him wherever he walked about his 
grounds; a favourite mackaw, and other 
dumb favourites without number. He told 
us now that he had got two favourite leeches. 
He had been blooded by them last autumn, 
when he had been taken dangerously ill at 
Portsmouth ; they had saved his life, and he 
had brought them with him to town; he had 
ever since kept them in a glass; had himself 
every day given them fresh water} and had 
formed a friendship with them, He said he 
was sure they both knew him, and were grate- 
ful to him. He had given them different 
names, Home and Cline (the names of two 
celebrated surgeons), their dispositions being 
quite different. After a good deal of con- 
versation about them, he went himself, 
brought them out-of his library, and placed 
them in their glass upon the table. It is 
impossible, however, without the vivacity, 
the tones, the details, and the gestures of 
Lord Erskine, to give an adequate idea of 
this singular scene.” 


In the next year, the investigations 
connected with the Duke of York 
occupied the attention of the nation. 
Romilly and Martin were the only 
lawyers in the House of Commons 
who spoke against the duke; and as 
the Prince Regent made common 
cause with the ioe this was felt by 
Romilly, and every body else, as inter- 
posing an insuperable bar to his being 
ever made chancellor. This was a 
trying proof of his integrity. : There 
are a hundred reasons for our not 
again relating the parliamentary cam- 
paigns, so often told, of 1810, and the 
years that followed. During all this 
period, and till his death, Romilly was 
In Opposition; opposition conducted 
in the highest and most honourable 
spirit. 

He from time to time renewed his 
efforts to mitigate the severity of our 
penal code; and in 1814 succeeded in 

a 
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altering, in some degree, the punish- 
ment for high treason, and in removing 
the corruption of blood. In 1815, on 
the return of Buonaparte from Elba, 
the party with whom Romilly felt and 
acted, were divided on the question of 
war or peace with France. Romilly 
was for peace ; and in his journal the 
arguments for that line of policy are 
strongly stated. The voice of the 
nation was decidedly for war ; and the 
majorities in parliament were so over- 
whelming, that it seems strange almost 
that divisions should have been called 
for ; on the question of subsidizing the 
allies, the minority was but seventeen.* 
We are glad to breathe a freer air 
than that of the newspapers and annual 
registers, and turn with delight to the 
domestic chapters of the diary. A 
visit to Bowood Park is recorded under 
the date of September 8, 1817, which 
eannot be omitted. 


“ We stayed there ten days. The amiable 
disposition of Lord and Lady Lansdowne 
always renders this place delightful to their 
guests. To me, besides the enjoyment of 
the present moment, there isalwaysadded, when 
{ am at Bowood, a thousand pleasing recollec- 
tions of past times; of the happy days I 
have spent, of the various society of distin- 
guished persons I have enjoyed, of the friend- 
ships I have formed here ; and, above all, that 
it was here that I first saw and became 
Known to my dearest Anne. If I had not 
chanced to meet with her here, there is no 
probability that I ever should have seen her ; 
for she had never been, nor was likely, un- 
married, ever to have come to London. To 
what accidental causes are the most impor- 
tant occurrences of our lives sometimes to be 
traced! Some miles from Bowood is the 
form of a white horse, grotesquely cut out 
upon the downs, and forming a land-mark to 
a wide extent of country. To that object it 
is that I owe all the real happiness of my 
life. Inthe year 1796, I made a visit to 
Bowood. My dear Anne, who had been 
staying there some weeks, with her father and 
her sisters, was about to leave it. The day 
fixed for their departure was the eve of that 
On which I arrived; and, if nothing had oc- 
curred to disappoint their purpose, I never 
should have seen her. But it happened that, 
on the preceding day, she was one of an 
equestrian party which was made to visit 
this curious object; she over-heated herself 
by her ride; a violent cold and pain in her 
face was the consequence. Her father found 
it indispensably necessary to defer his jour- 
ney for several days, and in the mean time I 
arrived, I saw in her the most beautiful 
and accomplished creature that ever blessed 
the sight and understanding of man. A 
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most intelligent mind, an uncommonly eor. 
rect judgment, a lively imagination, a cheer. 
ful disposition, a noble and generous way of 
thinking, an elevation and heroism of ch 
racter, and a warmth and tenderness of affec. 
tion such as is rarely found even in her sex 
were among her extraordinary endowments, 
I was captivated alike by the beauties of her 
person and the charms of her mind. A my- 
tual attachment was formed between us. 
which, at the end of a little more then e 
year, was consecrated by marriage. All the 
happiness [ have known in her beloved go. 
ciety, all the many and exquisite enjoyments 
which my dear children have afforded me, 
even my extraordinary success in my profes. 
sion, the labours of which, if my life had 
not been so cheered and exhilarated, I never 
could have undergone—all are to be traced 
to this trivial cause.” 


On July 4th, 1818, Romilly was 
elected member for Westminster—the 
friends of Sir Francis Burdett, oppo- 
sing him with all their strength, and 
Jeremy Bentham writing hand _ bills 
in the best Benthamese, denouncing 
Romilly as a ‘ lawyer, a Whig, and a 
friend only to moderate reform ;’ in 
short, not the man for Westminster, 
Romilly, to the honour of Westminster, 
was, however, at the head of the poll. 
So little did this amiable man resent the 
Jeremiads of his friend, that we find, 
among the few entries made after this 
period, one which mentions his dining at 
Bentham’s about a fortnight after the 
election. The few memorandums after 
this are as follows :— 


a. 


“ Sept. 3rd. Arrived at Cowes,—12th. 
Anne went into the sea bath.—13th. 
Taken ill.—14th. Sailed with Mr. Faza- 
kerly to Southampton.—l6th. Con- 
sulted Mr, Bloxam.—19th. Roget and 
William arrived.—Oct. 9th. Slept jor 
the first time after many sleepless nights, 
10th. Relapse of Anne.” 


This is the last memorandum in the 
diary. We transcribe from his editors 
the sentence with which they close 
this publication of their father's jour- 
nal :— 


* Lady Romilly died on the 29th of Oct, 
1818. Her husband survived but for three 
days the wife whom he had loved with a de- 
votion to which her virtues, and her happy 
influence on the usefulness of his life, gave 
her so just a claim, is anxiety during her 
illness, preyed upon his mind, and affected 
his health ; and the shock occasioned by her 
death led to that event which brought his life 
to a close, on the 2d of Nov. 1818, in the 
62d year of his age.” 


an 


* The number in favour of the miotion was 160, 
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ROUGH NOTES ON A ROUGH RIDE FROM THE EAST. 


BY FERINGEE FURAREE, 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Bazaar of Muscat—Fruit, vegetables, &c.—Currency— Population— Police— Imam’s 
Stud—Opthalmia— Rocks and Beach—Fishing boats—Conquest of Bombazeer— 
Shore at Muscat and Mathra—Visit to Mathra—Climate—Trade—Huzzur te 
King William, and return—Left Mathra—Devotions of the Female Pilgrims 
Shaving— Cape Mussencen—Shore of the Gulph—Locusts—False Hopes of Peace 
—Hullaloo for Hussein— Amusement of Cookboys and Parrots—Brown Blubbers 
Luminous appearance of Water—Bunderabbas—Cashmerian Pilgrims, 


17th.— Halt for water and to land 

bags. Went into the town, and 
bazaar which is well arranged, clean 
and cool, covered with mats, and filled 
with people of all sorts. Found our 
crew and passengers bargaining for 
turbans of blue silk with red stripes and 
borders, which, with a cheaper sort 
half silk, appear the principal manu- 
factures of Muscat. The shops are 
good, and we laid in sea-store of dates, 
hens, flour, plates, coffee-cups, (more 
like egg-cups though the largest pro- 
curable,) and excellent fruit—Persian 
omegranates and indigenous plantains, 
y far the best I ever tasted ; sweet 
limes, which were delicious for sweet 
limes ; sour ones also, and sour oranges ; 
very fine grapes but not quite ripe. 
The only vegetables we could find 
were cucumbers, bad banghans,* and 
good onions; plenty of sugar-canes, 
of which our, shipmates brought away 
armsfull and are eternally chewing ; 
abundance of excellent beef, mutton 
and fish are also sold in the bazaar 
very cheap. The standard coin seems 
to be the Bombay pice ;+ next to them, 
dollars, Spanish and Austrian (the 
pillar dollar is preferred), Bombay and 
rupees. 

The streets are five or six feet 
wide and houses two or three stories 
high ; so there is no sunshine in the 
town, which is cool and cleaner than 
any I have seen in India. Outside 
the town indeed there is rather too 
savoury a scent of rotten gadhur's 
heads and tails, which are strewed 
pretty thick, 

We entered one of many coffee- 
houses but saw nothing to induce us 
to stay long. A large fire-place at one 
end with a huge coffee-boiler ; stone 


. Egg-plant. 7 


benches round the walls and down the 
centre, contained some squatting Arabs, 
drinking, talking and smoking. People . 
ran through the bazaar also with boiling 
coffee-pots and cups, tempting stray 
passengers to tipple. Little fish are 
sold in baskets-full, sun-dried, in which 
state they are eaten with no further 
cookery and are not bad, French 
ships take away large quantities of these 
packed in rock salt which are after, 
wards transferred into tin cases and sold 
in India as “ Sardines a l’huile’—they 
are, I believe, the same fish. 

Through the bazaar we observed 
about equal numbers of Arabs and 
Niggers, who compose the population 
of Muscat. The former are, of course, 
the higher class, and appear well bred 
and civil—the Niggers, great hulking, 
swaggering, staring fellows. The total 
are said to be about 12,000, and the 
population is the same or rather more 
in Mautthra. Many of the shop 
keepers are natives of Cutch, Surat, 
&c.; and there appeared a very 
large establishment of police who were 
mostly Bedouin Arabs; their . long 
black hair hanging in ringlets about 
their shoulders and tied across the forer 
head with a band, together with their 
small, slight, and graceful figures, and 
flowing dress, gave them exactly the 
appearance of women, only for a very 
small mustache. They carry curious 
small shields like a Chinaman’s hat, 
about ten inches in diameter; long 
straight swords without hilts, and gaily 
ornamented daggers, These appear a 
well organized constabulary, and were 


* extremely attentive and polite to us. 


Visited the royal stud where we™ 
saw about twenty brood mares, not very 
remarkable for beauty though said to 


+t Farthing, 
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be of the highest caste of the desert. 
The palace we were told was not worth 
the trouble of entering. We could not 
observe many people with sore eyes, 
as Captain Keppel says the majority of 
Muscatees have; nor that every 
“tenth man had lost an eye;” they 
ap to us nearly as well off in 
these utensils as other people; but if 
not, the cause cannot be what he 
assi he glare of the rocks or 
flying of sand: the former are black, 
so have little glare—hornblend gneiss, 
slate, porphry, with quartz and transi- 
tion rocks of sand and limestone—and 
of flying sand there can be little as 
there is scarcely any beach between 
the cliffs and high-water mark. What 
there is consists of broken shells, coral, 
* and the debris of the rocks, besides 
the ple do not live among the 
cliffs but altogether in narrow, shady 
streets—or in boats, upwards of a 
hundred of which are fishing from 
morning till night, each containing three 
or four and some as many as twelve 
people. Many of these are women, 
who wear ut sea as well as on land a 
black demi-mask, v becoming to 
most of them particularly the thick- 
lipped caste. The Arabs were fre- 
wently barefaced and not ill-looking. 
Constant exposure to the dazzling 
reflection from the water which in 
their little boats is not more than a foot 
or two from their eyes might probably 
be very injurious to the sight. 

His Imamship is at present settling 
the affairs of his late conquest Bomba- 
zeer ; which, after many fruitless at- 
tempts both by force and fraud, he has 
at last cmmelet in getting possession 
of, with the loss it is said of six hun- 
dred men. He left this a fortnight 
ago, with four ships and as many men 
as he could collect, to attack the place, 
which is very strong and had hitherto 
always beat him off This was excuss- 
ble in them though uncourteous ; but 
above all their iniquities they had 
never allowed their people to be 
carried off as slaves, nor would they 
even sell them themselves according 
to the custom of neighbouring coun- 
tries, for which they have now suf- 
fered his just vengeance. He has 
taken up his residence there, and 
intends to stay a year to secure 
the allegiance of his involuntary sub- 
j The Muscat people are de- 

but a little afraid he may make 
the new prize his permanent residence, 


astits strength and richness are far be. 
yond any other part of his territory ; 
villages large and numerous ; and jn. 
habitants a far superior race to their 
neighbours of Zanguebar, &c. How. 
ever Muscat though perfectly barren 
and hot as fire, has many commercial 
advantages from its position at the 
entrance of the Gulf ; a superb harbour 
sheltered all round by rocks three or 
four hundred feet high with anchorage 
up to the very shore, and might be 
made strong enough. The cliffs are 
now studded over with little forts and 
castles, which look picturesque but 
could not stand a broadside from a fri- 
gate ; and most of them if not protected 
by a coat of mortar, will fall of their 
own accord ere long, as the loose sand- 
stone they are built with is crumbling 
away. As we rowed under them, many 
mouths of honeycombed six and nine 
pounders stared full fiercely in our 
faces, but their worm-eaten carriages 
would scarcely bear the concussion of 
a shot. 

Along the cliffs are several small 
nooks with sandy beaches, in all which 
villages are built, which at a distance, 
have much the appearance of English 
bathing towns. Square stone houses 
with flat tops and small windows. In 
one of these recesses is Muscat; jin 
another Muthra, a place of much 
greater importance excepting for the 
Imam’s palace. Between these vil- 
lages, though close—almost contiguous 
to each other—there is no communi- 
cation by land shorter than two miles, 
unless by scaling almost perpendicular 
precipices. After spending most of the 
day under convoy of our horse-dealer 
friend through Muscat and its bazaars, 
we roamed along the shore, ate oysters, 
and swam in the sea till unwillingly 
compelled by the shades of evening to 
return to our dirty hulk. We regretted 
having forgot the slave-market which 
they say is well supplied with Seedees, 
but never thought of it till too late. 

18th.—Visited Muthra. Here is a 
little soil with date trees growing! 
There is, however, no cultivation nearer 
than six miles inland. The bazaars and 
houses are much better than in Muscat ; 
and like it the place depends entirely 
on commerce and appears to thrive 
well. It is cooler, being much more 
open than Muscat and healthier—the 
latter has however | suspect a worse 
reputation in that respect than it de- 
serves—Sheikh Munsoor who lived 
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there many years speaks well of it. 
He says the range of the thermometer 
for the whole year is only from 80° to 
100o—(but doubtful praise) and scarcely 
a shower of rain ever falls. We were 
surprised at the bustle and business- 
like manner in which things were done 
in both towns; porters runny about 
with their loads ; stores of various sorts 
being landed and weighed systemati- 
cally and passed through the custom- 
house with admirable order and expe- 
dition. A few years ago the Seyd 
Syud who is himself the chief mer- 
chant, attempted to monopolize the 
trade, levying a large duty on all ships 
which entered the harbour; but he 
soon saw his error having nearly ruin- 
ed the place. Now there is free anchor- 
age—a small duty only being levied on 
things actually landed ; accordingly most 
vessels from India and the coasts of 
Africa going up the Gulf touch here 
for water and provisions. At present 
there are two ships of war and several 
large merchantmen belonging to his 
Highness in harbour—good teak ships 
built at Bombay. He is anxiously 
expecting the arrival of a yacht from 
England, of which great accounts are 
in circulation—a present from his 
Britannic Majesty in return for a fri- 
gate built for the Imam in Bombay 
after the model of the English ship 
Liverpool, which he had purchased 
and afterwards broken up. The frigate 
was too large for his purposes so he 
sent her as a present to his brother 
W. R., who accepted it graciously, and 
transferred a chain or some such thing, 
from his own neck to that of the Mus- 
cat envoy it is said—at which all loyal 
Muscatees are delighted, the more, 
because just at the same time, some valu- 
able presents from the king of Oude 
were refused and sent back again. 
Fish and dates are the staff of life here 
among the poorer classes. The Juxu- 
rious eat beef and goat mutton, with 
rice and wheat flour from India, fruit 
from Persia, and a few other delicacies. 
In the evening we saw the fishing boats 
come in with cargoes of huge gadhurs, 
most of which were immediately sent 
off slung on camels’ and donkeys’ backs 
to the country—the boats were then 
hauled up, and we proposed returning 
on board our buggala which lay two 
miles off, but could get no one to take 
us. The prospect of spending the night 
in: Muthra was not agreeable, as we 
could not speak a word of Arabic and 


none of our shipmates were with us to 
interpret. After several fruitless at- 
tempts to charter a ‘ hooree,’ we spied 
a well dressed nigger landing from 
one, to whom we stated our case, and 
he politely ordered and insisted on his 
boatmen taking us, which they were not 
at all disposed to do. We afterwards 
learned that they were liable to a 
heavy fine for leaving the shore after 
sunset without special permission. 

19th.—Sailed in the morning; beat 
against the wind all day and at night 
found ourselves just where we had start- 
ed. The Nakhoda has been all his life 
on these seas yet does not understand 
the current. The fishermen here in- 
form him, that it runs eight days up 
and eight down, alternately, and yester- 
(lay it was to turn for the up run ; but 
to-day there seems to be no current at 
all. 

The first and greatest decade of the 
Mohurrum is over, so we expect some 
respite for the poor women who howl 
and ullagone two hours daily in our 
next door neighbour's cabin. He acts 
as chief mourner and from the opening 
of his lugubrious book, there is pound- 
ing of breasts, and sobbing and crying 
of “hai, hai, hoee, hoee,” as if all their 
dear tender little hearts would break 
asunder, and real crocodile tears do 
chase each other down their “fairy 
cheeks” at an astonishing rate. This 
seems to be their only devotion ; prayer 
is left to the men ; two orthree women 
only pray, and that but twice a day, 
covering their faces but in other re- 
spects performing the same evolutions 
as the men. These ladies are looked 
on however as meddlers with what 
does not concern them ; interlopers in 
the privilege of prayer, and people don’t 
much mind crossing between them and 
the kiblu while at their prostrations ! 

20th and 2Ist.—Calm, and current 
down the Gulf instead of up, so we are 
retrograding and again within sight 
of the hills over Muscat. 

22nd.—Light and fair breeze; both 
Persian and Arab coasts in sight. Two 
small buggulas following us. Har- 
pooned two large dolphins (bumpha- 
loos) to-day. The best fish we have 
caught yet. How these people escape 
scalping is to me incomprehensible ; 
all heads are shaven close, beards alone 
suffered to grow ; and the ship’s barber, 
a broad shouldered Arab, performs 
upon twenty or thirty per diem, mow- 
ing up one side and down the other 
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with a sweep of his razor, which is won- 
derful and terrible to look at ; yet he 
seldom draws much blood. The razor 
is like a small scythe blade, and used 
: a similar manner, but without a han- 

e. 
23rd.—Cape Mussengen in sight all 
day ; a fine bold promontary with a 
detached rock standing up perpendi- 
cularly close outside it. The Nakhoda 
told us a cruizer in company with him 
once sailed with a fresh breeze between 
the rock and the cliff, to the amazement 
of him and his crew as there is not a 
rere to spare on either side. We 

ave coasted along the range of 
mountains which form the Arab coast 
all the way from Muscat ; deep water 
to their foot. The Persian shore is 
shallow and sandy; vessels are fre- 
quently lost on it at several miles 

istance from land. Last rains a 
French ship from Bushire, with horses, 
mules and asses, for the Mauritius, 
and three Arab vessels, were lost 
there. Several yellow locusts came 
on board this morning from the Arab 
coast, which was twelve miles distant 
(and rather to leeward!) They afforded 
agreeable sport to the children, who 
taught them to draw little carriages 
having first tamed them by pulling off 
their wings. This kind is not eaten by 
the Arabs who use great quantities of 
the red ones, which are said to be heat- 
ing and very strengthening, They 
are sold in all the bazaars, prepared by 
first pulling off their legs and wings, 
then being plunged in boiling water, 
sprinkled with salt, and dried in the 
sun; a ser (about a pound and a half,) 
for a pice, (one farthing ;) this is about 
a hatfull and as much as a well-bred 
man will eat ina day. We saw plenty 
of them ready fried in the Muscat 
hazaar, They are also made into curry 
and said to be by no means unpala- 
table in either way. 

This morning mounted two honey- 
combed six penncere at our quarter 
ports to signalize our arrival at Bunder- 
abbas. We had reckoned without our 
host—Alas, there is no abatement of 
Hussan Hussein! Surely the confu- 
sion of Babel was nothing to this; for 
here we have no escape from our tor- 
mentors, who, I verily believe, though 
they shed streams of tears and deafen 
us with their “hai hai,” and “hoee 
hoee,” and clapping hands, care not 


one rotten date whether the stripling 
saints died in their beds, or had their 
heads chopped off—twelve hundred 
ears ago, (would to heaven they had 

oth been choked in their cradles |) 
Hindostanees, Iranee’s, Arabs, Sg. 
dees, and Cashmerians, wives and pil. 
gtims, saints and sinners from Cabul 
to Calcutta; all pouring forth their 
polyglot ululations with parenthetig 
sobs and ejaculations of woe—about 
our cabin door, nothing but a canvass 
screen between us and the prime mover 
of the uproar—is surely more misery 
than ever fell to the lot of mortal man 
before. We treat our enemies’ noisy 
piety however with forbearance; but 
when the scene is changed, and our 
neighbour's booth becomes the theatre 
of secular and domestic broils—decla. 
mations about “ dal” and “ ghee,”* with 
household arrangements prospective 
and retrospective, in each of which 
topics he and his _brazen-throated 
beldame wife, are unanimous in their 
contradiction of each other —our 
tolerance is not proof against this so 
we then get up an opposition concert 
upon a chillumchee, a copper saucepan, 
and a whistle, the only musical instru. 
ments we possess, and find it always 
successful in restoring peace ; but we 
never resort to the riot act against 
Hussan and Hussein, This clamorous 
neighbour of ours appears a very rer 
spectable old gentleman, and isa friend 
of our friend the Meerza, His pilgri- 
mage to Kerbela, and if that does not 
succeed, to Mecca, is a last resource for 
the cure of a troublesome disease under 
which he has suffered for years, and 
for which he first tried all the medicines 
which gold could procure in Lucknow, 
If the prophet now favours his enter- 
prise he has vowed to build him a 
mosque on his return to his native 
land. 

There is an old mad-woman from 
Delhi on board who often turns the 
scale when our misery has reached its 
extreme limit and the balance is waver- 
ing between the sublime and the ridi- 
culous. The Arab cook boys devise 
many ways of stirring up her ire, fre- 
quently setting her face the wrong way 
in her devotions, by way of amusement 
—or tumbling over her—she then pelts 
them with tin porringers and fire wood, 
and calls them more opprobrious Oor- 
doo names between her prayers than 
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they could learn to translate in a week. 
The very parrots on board (which if 
released from their cages would form a 
respectable flock,) have become dis- 
tracted in this Babel, and forget to 
answer each other in their native lan- 
guages, but have confounded their 
tongues into an unintelligible jargon 
almost worse than that of theirunpluined 
biped brethren. For ourselves, our best 
companions are Hafiz and Saadi whose 
odes we shall soon have by heart, hav- 
ing fortunately brought a good supply 
of dictionaries and grammars to help 
us. 

24th—Passed Cape Mussengen 
again in the night, with the tide or 
current, we don’t know which, and a 
breeze blew us back once more in 
the morning ; all night the sea was 
covered with brown blubbers—not lu- 
minous—it was bright moonlight. Inthe 
dark ‘everything which moves in the 
water is luminous. We have had a 
brilliant stream of light in our wake 
ever since we left Bombay ; fish swim- 
ming within a few feet of the surface, 
are distinctly visible in the dark. One 
night we watched a large shark accom- 
panied by a small one and their atten- 
dant pilot fishes prowling round the 
vessel for several hours like masses of 
fire or red hot iron, their fins and en- 
tire outline were quite apparent at a 
depth of five or six feet. 

25th—A spanking breeze brought 
us to the Roads of Bunder Abbas— 
cast anchor six miles off for the night, 
and next morning were towed within 
three miles of shore. The flat sandy 
beach and breakers prevented our near- 
er approach or boats from landing, we 
therefore lose this day as at noon the 
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sea breeze blows on shore and no cargo 
can be landed. If they had towed us 
in last night we should have gained a 
day—but that is not the custom—nobody 
does anything the day he arrives, nor 
leaves port until the day after all busi- 
ness is finished. However we fired off 
our two guns, and no doubt created a 
sensation on shore. Boats brought fish, 
which we purchased with rice, the 
current coin here. The pilgrims also 
very busy catching fish for themselves, 
—stone heads best ;—(“ sang sir,”) next 
to them a small kind used by the fisher- 
men only for bait, which swim in shoals 
around us and are taken as fast as the 
can throw in their lines ; not very yuek. 
but acceptable to those whose wallets 
are empty. 

The poor Cashmerians appeared in 
some dangerof starving a few days ago, 
and we gave thema bag of biscuit, for 
which they were very grateful at first, 
but after debating in punchaet* with 
some good-natured friends all day 
the biscuits were reluctantly brought 
back untuuched. They had lived too 
near Hindostan to feed on what had 
been cooked by Kafirs. The Arabs 
are not so fastidious, nor our Lucknow 
friends who eat our biscuits and take a 
cup of our coffee frequently, which 
latter is universally (even by the Arabs) 
allowed to be the best manufactured on 
board. We make it in a soda water 
bottle, with the cork fastened down 
while it is put in a kettle of cold water 
and boiled—a plan I learned while 
campaigning in India. 

E. and I engaged a fishing boat to 
take us to Kishm to-morrow to shoot. 
We hear there is abundance of arte- 
lopes, hares, and partridge. 
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Triplicity. 


2 vols. 8vo.' ;\London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co, 


1840. 

Tuis work displays considerable read- 
ing of a very multifarious description ; 
and when we add that we strongly re- 
commend it to the admirers of Irving, 
Jacob Bryant, and Jacob Boéhmen, 
our readers will sufficiently understand 
the class of writers to which its 
author belongs. He writes through- 
out with a great air of seriousness 
and sincerity — qualities which are 
always respectable—and his style is, 
perhaps, as perspicuous as the subject 
would permit. Still we greatly pre- 
fer Sir Thomas Brown’s.‘* Quincunx” 
to our author’s “ Triplicity,” and 
would take the liberty of suggesting 
the number Seven as a more interest- 
ing subject than either. We are not 
at all satisfied with this writer’s at- 
tempt to reduce it to his favourite 
measure. Those who have a good 
deal of leisure and money—(we have 
neither) -— might spend both much 
worse (and perhaps much _ better) 
than in purchasing and reading these 
volumes. 


Free-will Offerings, versus Tithes and Tiends. 
A Reply to the Lectures of Doctor Chalmers, 
on the Establishment and Extension of Na- 
tional Churches. By Thomas Dixon, Esq. 
&o, Dubiin: H. Evans, 1840. 

Tue circumstances in which this pam- 

phlet originated are thus related by 


the author :— 


«“ The following pages were for the 
most part written in consequence of a 
widely-circulated advertisement, offering 
prizes for two of the best essays which 
should be produced in reply to Dr. 
Chalmers’s Lectures on Church Esta- 
blishments. The society, however, who 
published that advertisement, for some 
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reason best known to themselves, with. 
drew the offer they had made, and em. 
ployed Dr. Wardlaw to publish a course 
of lectures intended to neutralize or coun. 
teract the effect which I suppose it was 
apprehended Dr. Chalmers had produced 
in favour of a compulsory provision for 
the clergy. 

“ Now I do not for a moment doubt 
the wisdom of those who substituted the 
lecturer for the essayist; yet I cannot 
help thinking that the change came rather 
late. How many thousands of grey 
goose quills had been put in motion by 
the love of truth, of money, or of fame, 
it may be difficult to determine, but I 
know that in some cases the prize-expec. 
tants knew nothing of their having been 
superseded till the eleventh hour; and 
when flushed with the hope of victory, 
and eager to grasp the glory and the 
gold, the enchanting prospect for ever 
vanished from their eyes. 

«But to be serious—did such a pro. 
ceeding, even if legal, bear the stamp of 
equity? I know it has been said that 
there is nothing to prevent those who 
had prepared their essays from publishiag 
them; but, alas! not a few of our hap- 
less authors can tell another tale. Who 
was to pay the printer—to say nothing 
of the prize? I make these remarks, 
because I think the matter at least needs 
explanation ; and because I am anxious 
that any society professing to be the 
patrons of the great question of which 
Iam the sincere, though humble advo- 
cate, should be careful to preserve, in all 
its transactions, a character free from 
every taint of dishonour, and even from 
every appearance of suspicion.” 


We think that whatever other can- 
didates may have to say, Mr. Dixon 
has no reason to complain that the 
society altered their resolution. 





